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Dear Colleagues: 


Internationalization is a strong emphasis in theological education today. With the 
collapse of space and time, we are increasingly aware not only of the smallness of 
this planet but also of the interdependence of all the peoples who inhabit it. To the 
Christian this is no new experience. From the beginning the Church’s mission has 
been the world. Jesus told His disciples that ““This Gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations; and then shall the end 
come.” 


The missionary tradition has characterized Princeton Seminary since its founding. 
From the Oratory on the second floor of Alexander Hall hundreds of young people 
went out into all the world as ambassadors of Jesus Christ. For more than half a 
century Payne Hall has housed missionary families whose presence has enriched 
enormously the entire Seminary community. Today there is an added dimension 
to mission. Older, sending churches have entered into a new partnership with 
younger churches, and from the younger churches there is coming to us new vital- 
ity and deeper insights into the meaning of the Gospel. Among the representatives 
of the younger churches who have taught here in recent years are Dr. Yasuo Carl 
Furuya, 59, of Japan, Dr.C.S.Song of Taiwan, and Dr. Koson Srisang of Thailand. 


During the summer I had an opportunity to visit some of today’s most dynamic 
Presbyterian Churches, those in Korea, and to meet in an alumni meeting on Satur- 
day, September 1, many Princetonians who are intimately involved in the leader- 
ship of the Church and of Korean society. They constitute as distinguished a group 
of Christian men and women as one can find in any country. Let me mention two 
of them, now elder statesmen but still vigorous and active, Dr. Lak-Geoon George 
Paik, 25, for many years President of Yonsei University and one who served briefly 
as President of his country. The other, Dr. Kyung Chik Han, ’29, the founder of 
the Young Nak Church in Seoul, a congregation that now numbers 35,000. From 
them and from their able and committed colleagues we have much to learn concern- 
ing the meaning of evangelism and a passion for the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Song writes of a “third eye theology,” and it is renewing to be able to see our work 
with the penetrating insight of this “‘third eye.” We have much to learn, too, from 
two alumni who could not be present, Stephen Moon, ’55, and Timothy Moon, ’56, 
who are in prison because of their commitment to justice. 


Internationalization is another way of affirming mutuality in mission as together 
Christians throughout the world grow up together into the mind of Christ. 


The era of mission is not behind us. We have only begun, and now we can all be 
missionaries together. 


Faithfully yours, 


6 ah eae 


James I. McCord 
President 
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The D.Min.--seven years later 


The Seminary’s first Doctor of Ministry 
candidates began to work in the fall of 
1972, in the early days of D.Min. work 
across the country. Seven years and 39 
graduates later, Princeton’s program num- 
bers 159 candidates who have chosen to 
do professional doctoral study here, out 
of a field of 63 D.Min. programs now in 
operation in the United States. 

We thought it was time to check with 
some of our “‘satisfied customers,’’ as one 
of them put it, to find out what Princeton 
D.Min. graduates and candidates think of 
the program. A “‘panel by mail” was con- 
vened, and here is a sample of the con- 
versation. Unbiased analysis? Hardly! But 
it suggests what the D.Min. can mean in 
the life of ministry. 

Our panelists span a wide range of 
geography and background. 


tee 


DR. JEFFREY R. WAMPLER (D.Min. 
7S) is a PTS M.Div. graduate of 1967, 
now serving as senior minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.) of Concord, 
North Carolina. 








We asked the Reverend THEODORE 


S. HORVATH to join the conversation 
while he continues work on his D.Min. 
thesis project. Ted is General Secretary 
for Program Development with the Stew- 
ardship Council of the United Church of 
Christ. He has been in the ordained min- 
istry for 25 years, the last 16 at the level 
of denominational staff person in Phil- 
adelphia. 





DR. BLAIR R. MONIE (D.Min. ’79) 
graduated from the Seminary’s M.Div. 


program in 1973, now serves the Lang- 


horne, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian Church 
(ULP.ULS-AS). 


by J. Randall Nichols 
Director 
Doctor of Ministry Program 


Moving west, DR. RICHARD BOL- 
LINGER (D.Min. ’79) is Director of the 
Division of Religion and Psychiatry in 
the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. He is a Church of the Brethren min- 


ister. 








SERS et 


DR. JAMES P. MCMANIMON, a Roman 
Catholic priest, is the moving force behind 
the Permanent Diaconate program in the 
Diocese of Trenton and nationwide. He 
serves as Pastor of St. Gregory the Great 
parish in Hamilton Square, New Jersey, 
while continuing to serve as Director of 
Deacons. His Ph.D. is from Fordham Un- 
iversity, and he is now at work on a 
D.Min. thesis project. 








DR. EUGENE T. LOCKE (D.Min. ’78) 
serves as Pastor of the Brookfield, Wis- 
consin, United Presbyterian Church. He 
used the D.Min. seminar method as a tool 
for training church officers in his thesis 
project. 

The Reverend JAMES R. TUNNELL 
is a Methodist, pastor of the Williams 
Memorial United Methodist Church in 
Texarkana, Texas. He is currently at work 
on a D.Min. thesis project in the area of 
literature and preaching. Jim took his 
M.Div. at Perkins School of Theology in 
1957, followed by an S.T.M. year at Yale. 

We were curious first to know whether 
these ministers believed the D.Min. to 
have made any identifiable difference in 
their ministries, and if so what it was. 
Princeton’s approach to D.Min. study 
aims primarily for cultivating a theolog- 
ical ““connectedness’”’ between what we 
hold in theory and what we do in the prac- 
tice of ministry. The program does not 
deal with “‘academic”’ content divorced 
from on-the-scene situations of ministry. 
If the D.Min. program bears fruit, it will 
be harvested in, around, and through the 
practice of ministry itself. JEFF WAMP- 
LER, one of our earliest graduates, was 
candid about a common temptation: 

“Putting it together in the parish is 
a difficult thing to do. 

Nearly always the temptation is to 
go for the lowest common denom- 
inator, which usually means learn- 
ing a lot of ‘how to’ stuff without 
anchoring that in a broader base. 
By design, I think, the Princeton 
D.Min. aims at developing that in- 
tegrated foundation, and in this re- 
gard it has been enormously helpful 
to me.”’ 

TED HORVATH, who works with 
“how to stuff’ in denominational steward- 
ship materials, adds: 

“In my job, as a staff member of 
my denomination’s stewardship 
agency, I am far more consicious of 
trying to relate the theological and 
the behavioral in the printed and 
audio-visual resources we produce.” 
Ted is also trying to enlist more pastors 
and lay leaders in that relational process, 
but it isn’t easy: 
“Tam on the alert for instances of 
the theological and the behavioral 
being integrated, but sad to say, 
these are but few—we are an acti- 
vistic, program-oriented generation 
of ministers. The D.Min. work has 
made me more sensitive to this 
problem.” 


DICK BOLLINGER, in psychiatric 


work, agrees: 


“T think far and away the most in- 
fluential thing for me about the 
Princeton D.Min. work was that it 
helped me be more theologically re- 
flective about the range of activities 
which comprise my ministry. Con- 
fidence in knowing and owning my 
own pastoral frame of reference has 
been the key thing for me.” 

Others on the panel agreed. BLAIR 
MONIE spoke for all of them when he 
said: 

“T think the greatest difference in 
my approach since the D.Min. pro- 
gram has been in the fact that I’m 
more able to ‘think theologically’ 
when I’m in the midst of the every- 
day, practical concerns of the 
church.” 

That the integration of theological and 
experiential dimensions of ministry 
should be a difficult and often unfamiliar 
learning task is one of the major discover- 
ies of the D.Min. approach to theological 
education. It is the bedrock of Princeton’s 
program, making it different from M.Div. 
study and, for that matter, from many 
other D.Min. programs. 


Dr. Nichols 


Getting the benefit of that difference 
is no easy matter; D.Min. work takes time 
and energy. What, we asked, would you 
say about that to someone thinking about 
the program? MONIE replied: 

“If I were telling someone else 
about the program, I would want 
to be clear about the considerable 
demands of this particular program. 
As long as I planned ahead, I was 
able to accomplish it all, but there 
were times when it was a struggle to 
get everything done.” 

BOLLINGER: 

“What I would say to someone in- 
quiring about the program is that he 
or she needs to be able to devote 
concentrated periods of time fol- 
lowed by the ability to put the 
work on a back burner.” 

Approaches to managing the time 
commitment vary widely. MCMANIMON 
would advise people contemplating it to 
allot two days a week for D.Min. WAMP- 
LER estimated an investment of 400 
hours apart from the resident workshops. 
LOCKE guessed he used one-half day a 
week for the first two years, and then a 
full day per week during the thesis pro- 
ject year. 





How do congregations and constit- 
uents react to that? With or without the 


glow of southern hospitality, WAMPLER’S 


observation is widely shared: 
“From the outset my session, con- 
gregation and family believed 
that the program would make me a 
more effective minister, and they 
saw time and other requirements as 
an investment for this church and 
for the larger church as well as for 
me personally. That’s the way these 
folks down here are!” 

Similarly, a survey made several years 
ago showed that congregations of D.Min. 
candidate-pastors were almost universally 
supportive of and interested in their min- 
isters’ doctoral work. 

Our panel did not feel, though, that 
their ministerial colleagues were overly 
impressed—a backhanded compliment, we 
suppose, for a program that has tried to 
make the learning experience rather than 
the “Dr.” title the main attraction. 
WAMPLER says bluntly: 

“T).Min.’s are getting to be a dime 
a dozen, as you know, and I don’t 
find that colleagues are particularly 
impressed by them.” 
While BOLLINGER was “‘surprised and 
flattered by the good will and interest 
shown by a lot of people around here”’ at 
the Menninger Foundation, LOCKE more 
glumly reports that: 


‘““My Presbyterian ministerial col- 
leagues have been largely indifferent 
to my D.Min. work.” 
The program has to carry its own weight, 
apparently, as TUNNELL says: 
“Those who have shared in the col- 
legiality and in the intensive critical 
reflection of the workshop phase can 
never go back to doing ministry the 
same old way. More than just add- 
ing more information, what the 
workshops and the ministry exper- 
ience reports do are to provide a 
new method for evaluating and ap- 
praising one’s ministry.” 
McMANIMON’S D.Min. experience brings 
an ecumenical dimension to light. He 
credits the D.Min. method with a direct 
influence in the training of Roman Cath- 
olic Deacons: 
“For me, the D.Min. program has 
been a catalyst facilitating and en- 
abling a refinement, a critique, and 
an assessment of this new and cre- 
ative ministry in the Catholic 
Church, namely the Permanent Di- 
aconate. I feel it has opened up new 


horizons in terms of ecumenism, in 
terms of sharing with ministers of 
other denominations, and it has 
built a bridge between the ordained 
ministry of the Church of Trenton 
and Princeton Theological Seminary. 
We have over 200 people involved in 
the Permanent Diaconate.” 

If D. Min.s are a “‘dime a dozen,” 
Princeton’s panel members do not seem 
particularly depressed by the fact. With 
lots of D.Min. programs available, we 
asked our panel what they thought stood 
out about Princeton’s, based on their ex- 
perience of it. BOLLINGER replies: 

“When people ask me about the 
Princeton program and what dis- 
tinguishes it from others, I immed- 
iately identify the clinical method 
which underlies the learning process. 
I think the program is unusually ef- 
fective in turning responsibility 
both for learning and for ministry 
over to the student.” 

The “case study method” was singled 
out by several panelists as both distinctive 
and most helpful. 

LOCKE: 

“Far and away the most helpful 
aspect of the program was the case 
workshop approach, undergirded by 
the Princeton faculty’s strong com- 
mitment to doing sound pastoral 
theology.” 

HORVATH: 

“Tam not aware of any others that 
use the peer-learning case study ap- 
proach, with full participation by 
faculty members from both the 
theoretical and practical fields.” 

TUNNELL: 

‘The one aspect of the program that 
I have come to value most is the in- 
itial choice of its designers to make 
case studies the focal heart of the 
program rather than course work. In 
fact, this is what initially attracted 
me to the program. What I felt I 
needed was some kind of objective 
evaluation of my ministry.” 

That emphasis would not be for every- 
one, though, would it? No, says the panel. 

LOCKE: 

“If I had wanted to ‘sit at the feet’ 
and soak up the wisdom of another 
set of experts, I would have enrolled 
in another program.” 


BOLLINGER: 

“The program works best for those 
who are curious about their own 
thinking and performance as min- 
isters and who are seeking a-more 
authentic version for themselves of 
such ministry based on what can be 
experienced from the life sciences 
and from the theological and eccles- 
iastical tradition.” 

The panel is pointing to the difference 
between D.Min. and M.Div. study. Prince- 
ton D.Min. work is situational and con- 
text-oriented. MONIE reports: 

‘““Recently one of the Seminary’s 
faculty members questioned me as 
to whether I saw the case study 
method of dealing with theology as 
a ‘fad’ which would take over the 
M.Div. curriculum. I replied that I 
don’t see that happening. I couldn’t 
have benefited as much from the 
case study method of the D.Min. 
were it not for a background in the 
practical and classical disciplines. 
The D.Min. went on to relate my 
experience in parish ministry to the 
M.Div. work. It was that synthesis 
which was very positive for me.” 
McMANIMON, who already had a Ph.D. 
when he entered the D.Min. program, 
compares his seminary work and the 
D.Min. as having a difference in focus: 
“The focus and locus at all times in 
the D.Min. program were my actual 
ministerial skills or the lack thereof, 
and all the readings, theological and 
behavioral reflections, were related 
to ministry as I was experiencing it.” 
HORVATH looks back to his seminary 
days at two schools in New York and 
reminisces: 
“In my original seminary education 
and in later work in an S.T.M. pro- 
gram I went through exhilarating 
academic courses under Reinhold 
Niebuhr, John Baillie, John Knox, 
and Daniel Day Williams, but the re- 
lating of the theoretical and the 
practical did not take place at either 
institution.” 

There. A brief, obviously biased, but 
perceptive conversation with six D.Min. 
graduates and candidates. The bottom 
line of the whole enterprise is ministry, 
and one senses that as long as that con- 
cern is shared there is room for a wide 
variety of experiences, wishes, occasional 
gripes, and quite a lot of hard work and 
sacrifice. JIM TUNNELL, who joined the 
panel from the back of a moving van to a 
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new parish, summed up a lot of the 
D.Min. outlook when he said: 
“By enabling me to reflect critically 
about what I do and why, the Doc- 
tor of Ministry program has endued 
with a new kind of significance the 


work of ministry that I routinely do 
each day. At one level I know this 
sounds almost maudlin. But at 
another level what I am trying to. 
say is that Princeton’s D.Min. pro- 
gram has enabled me to construct 


out of the varied myriad of minis- 
terial experiences a functional ‘the- 
ology of ministry.’ ” 
That is our intention and hope. People 
like these six colleagues are making it 
work. 





History rediscovered 


by Herbert R. Swanson (72B) 





When I took a “‘secular”’ internship year 
in the Library of Congress Manuscript 
Division, it was without any real expecta- 
tion of putting the experience to use. I 
was not then particularly interested in 
manuscript work per se, but rather look- 
ing for interesting work outside Church 
structures. Over the past two years, how- 
ever, that experience has been invaluable. 

Protestant Christianity, which first 
came to Thailand in 1928, has since 
played an important role in the country’s 
history, despite the relatively small num- 
ber of converts. Students of the history 
of Protestantism in Thailand have long 
realized that its rich and fascinating story 
is fragmentary, much of it having been 
lost over the years. From time to time 
groups or individuals bemoan the fact 
that so much has been lost and suggest 
ways to preserve what records of the past 
are still available. Always there have been 
amateur historians, primarily mission- 
aries, who collected manuscripts and 
wrote about what they knew of the sub- 
ject. Yet, for the most part, very little 
was done to preserve files and records, 
even where they did exist. 

As a history teacher at Payap College, 
the four-year, liberal arts college of the 
Church of Christ in Thailand (CCT), I was 
vaguely aware of the problem, but had 
little direct relationship to it. Quite by 
chance, however, I learned that the CCT 
was considering the possibility of preserv- 
ing its older records in a form usable to 
church historians, as part of the projected 
1978 celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of Protestant missions. Brief chats 
with two or three people who knew 
something of these plans finally resulted 
in my visiting the CCT offices in October 
1977, to volunteer my services in the 
project. 

I had assumed that I should be in- 
volved with the CCT records for a month 
or two at the most. It didn’t turn out 
quite that way! The story from here on 
became more complicated and involved 
more and more people, but the outcome 


of it all was that by May 1978 Payap Col- 
lege had become the repository for the 
Archives of the Church of Christ in Thai- 
land. 

To care for the papers that the college 
received a Manuscript Division was estab- 
lished, with me as the Head. Our begin- 
nings were humble indeed: We were 
cramped into one tiny room with only 
two part-time staff people and one stu- 
dent assistant. We had none of the tools 
normally associated with manuscript con- 
servation and arrangement. We had only 
about 60,000 manuscript items, a min- 
uscule figure by modern standards. Per- 
haps our greatest difficulty was that CCT 
had never had an archives before, and 
most people did not really understand 
what we were attempting to do. Many 
people were willing to acknowledge that 
we were doing “‘a good thing,” but there 
was little appreciation of the true dimen- 
sions of the task. 

In many ways our work was a pioneer- 


ing venture. When we began, the only 
other archival institution in Thailand was 
the National Archives. There are now 
plans for establishing other records cen- 
ters, but these two are still the only 
archival institutions in the country. And, 
in the foreseeable future, we shall con- 
tinue to be the only private manuscript 
repository in the nation, the only place 
that consciously seeks to preserve non- 
governmental historical material. 

More than this, there continues to 
exist a great deal of church historical 
material in Thailand, but much of it is 
kept in poor circumstances and is unavail- 
able to historians and other researchers. 
We have spent countless hours traveling 
around the country and writing letters 
asking what materials might be made 
available to us, warning people not to 
throw things away too quickly. Much of 
our effort so far has been out-and-out PR 
work. We have been trying to sell the 
Protestant churches the idea that the past 





Mr. Swanson processingrecords in the work room. 
The old notebook on his desk is the sessional 
records for a local Thai church, dating from the 
early 20th century. 





is important, that a true knowledge of 
that past is essential, and that the only 
way to a true knowledge of that past is 
through old files and records. Our prog- 
ress in this task has been gratifying, and 
we have acquired many documents which 
would otherwise have been lost. 

Thus one dimension of our work has 
been to further the development of the 
archivist profession in Thailand. We have 
developed very good ties with the Na- 
tional Archives and are currently cooper- 
ating with them in several areas. 

Over the past twelve months we have 
nearly doubled our holdings, so that by 
May 1979 we had some 120,000 items, 
still a very small number, but a great deal 
of progress. Among the materials have 
been several rare documents and books 
of real significance to Thai church history, 
previously unknown to historians. The 
oldest goes back to 1848, predating the 
holdings of the National Archives and 
reaching to within twenty years of the 
founding of the Protestant missions. 

We have encountered some problems 
along the way. For example, most rec- 
ords related to the 19th century Protest- 
ant missions in Thailand are actually 
found in the United States. To take just 
one case: The American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in Thailand (then called Siam) dates 
back to 1840. But the records of that 
mission from 1840 to World War I simply 
do not exist here. The most complete 
source is the Presbyterian Historical 
Society Library in Philadelphia. This is 
true of all the other major mission groups 
which worked in Thailand in the last cen- 
tury; their records are in the United 
States, rather than in Thailand. Thus we 
have begun to emphasize the acquisition 
of photocopied material whenever poss- 
ible. This is, obviously, an expensive 
proposition for a small Asian college 
manuscript division, yet it is necessary 
if we are to make as much of the story as 
possible available to Thai historians. 

Again, we have had to spend a great 
deal of time and effort in correspondence 
with both people and institutions in the 
United States. By May 1979 we were in 
correspondence with six archives or 
libraries and with numerous former mis- 
sionaries or relatives of the “old mission- 
aries,’ asking about records. 

A major challenge is the need to work 
constantly in two languages. Because of 
the strong (one might say dominating) in- 
fluence of American missionaries in Thai- 
land, many of the records we work with 
are in English. A goodly share are, of 


course, in Thai. A complicating factor is 
that a significant minority of Christians in 
the country are Chinese, and we do have 
some Chinese-language manuscripts. And, 
just for excitement, Northern Thailand 
once used an entirely different script for 
its particular dialect, so that a number of 
books (including hymnals, Bibles and 
worship books) are printed in Northern 
Thai. This complex language situation 
emphasizes the bi-cultural nature of our 
work, constantly between cultures, mov- 
ing from one to the other with the flip 
of a sheet of paper. 

Yet another problem is records which 
have been destroyed—or never existed in 
written form in the first place. A vast 
amount of Thai Protestant written his- 
tory was lost during the Japanese occu- 
pancy in World War II. Much not de- 
stroyed at that time has been claimed by 
the ravages of weather, insects or neglect; 
and the traditionally casual Thai attitude 
toward record keeping left much import- 
ant history unwritten. 

We have attempted to solve this prob- 
lem by instituting (in January 1979) a 
rather ambitious oral history project. One 
full-time interviewer travels to cities and 
villages to catch on tape the memories of 
those who were involved in or know 
about past events. Some ten interviews a 
month indicates good progress, even 
though there seems to be no end to those 
yet to do. The bulk are in Thai, but I 
have also done some in English and have 
attempted especially to interview former 
missionaries returning for visits and those 
about to retire to the United States. 

Another facet of our work is student 
training. We attempt to provide exper- 
ience in working with manuscripts to at 
least one Payap College history major 
every semester, to give a better under- 
standing of how history comes to be 
written and what its raw materials are. 

In summary, we feel that we have 
made tremendous progress in the period 
of one year toward preserving the her- 
itage of Thai Protestantism for the future. 
We have been able to move into expanded 
facilities as we have needed them. Our 
staff now numbers three full-time em- 
ployees and two student assistants. Per- 
haps most important, we have begun to 
win the trust of various groups and or- 
ganizations within the Church, who are 
increasingly willing to place in our hands 
their valuable historical records. 

When we take the past for granted, or 
simply give lip-service to it, we miss an 
important element of who we are and 


where we have been. It is more than 
simply not repeating past mistakes. We 
all live with the past, and we cannot 
escape it, even if we ignore it. The work 
we have been doing in preserving church 
history resources is fascinating, and I have 
every hope that the ultimate product of 
our effort will be Christians who have a 
deeper self-understanding which will 
lead to a freer way of life. 


WCRP 


The Third Assembly of the World Confer- 
ence on Religion and Peace met on the 
Seminary campus August 29 - Septem- 
ber 7. Previous Assemblies were held at 
Kyoto, Japan, in 1970, and at Louvain, 
Belgium, in 1974. The Conference was 
founded in 1970 to promote peace and 
“set rid of poverty and injustice, vice and 
violence . . throughout our society.” The 
world’s ten major religions were repre- 
sented: Buddhism, Christianity, Con- 
fucianism, Hinduism, Jainism, Judaism, 
Islam, Shintoism, Sikhism and Zoro- 
astrianism delegates, among others, were 
present. These pictures may give some 
idea of the variety of visitors the Semin- 
ary community enjoyed. 








Andrew Young addressed members during their 
stop at the United Nations, his last day as U.S. 
Ambassador to that body. 








Troning out a difficult problem. 





A workshop in session. The young woman in 
the foreground is a translator. 
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Academic Dean Charles C. West (l) and Vice- 
President William H. Felmeth (r) received a 
copy of the Koranand a Cross from Qutubudin 
Aziz, managing editor of the United Press of 
Pakistan, a delegate. 





A multi-religious service in St. Patrick’s Cathed- 
ral during a visit to New York City. 








In a one-day trip to Washington, D.C., during 
Hurricane David, delegates met with President 
and Mrs. Carter. 











God was present today 





The following is an excerpt from a diary 
kept by Kelby Cotton (M.Div. Senior) 
during his two-month stay in Korea this 
summer. Kelby was one of a small group 
brought together by Dr. M. Richard 
Shaull, Henry Winters Luce Professor of 
Ecumenics at Princeton Seminary, and 
the Reverend Bernard Quick, a former 
Presbyterian missionary. Other members 
were Nantawan Boonprasat (79D) and 
Ann Burkholder from Yale Divinity 
School. 


5 July 1979 

Barbed wire barricades surrounded the 
runways at Kimpo International Airport, 
Seoul. That was the first thing I saw when 
we touched down this morning. I am ap- 
prehensive about the next two months. It 
is one thing to read about a country and 
its current situation, but it is quite 
another thing to be there and experience 
it. 

On our way into town we passed the 
massive waterfalls which President Park 
had made especially for President Carter’s 
visit, which ended less than a week ago. I 
forget how much it cost to make the falls. 


8 July 

Today we went to the dedication of an 
Urban Industrial Mission center. There 
are several of these in Korea, church-re- 
lated centers where the staff work or have 
worked in the factories beside the labor- 
ers, sharing their sweat and sorrow. As 
the ministers express their Christian com- 
mitment in this manner, the workers be- 
gin to trust them more and more. In one 
or two areas the local churches are con- 
fused by this activity, mainly because the 
UIM are doing a type of work not usually 
associated with “mission.” But many 
laborers have felt the power of God in 
their daily lives due to this UIM work. 

God was present today. In the partici- 
pants I could feel God’s presence and 
power, love and joy. Koreans, Germans, 
Americans, Canadians—all there were part 
of the one body of the Christ. The Ger- 
man Ambassador spoke. Then the young 
women workers sang. They overflowed 
the balcony, surrounded the building, 
wept. And the sound welled up from 
under me and around me and it shook the 
building with its triumphant joy and 


force. It was then I knew that the choir 
of Heaven is not composed of white- 
winged women in spotless raiment, but of 
tired, weary workers, blood on their 
knuckles, singing joyfully in the knowl- 
edge that Jesus, the carpenter, is the 
Christ, and that the Christ does care for 
them. This Christ knew what it was like 
to work sixteen hours a day, seven days a 
week, as they do. And this Christ was 
showing them the way to transform their 
situation. There is vital Christian work be- 
ing done here. 


28 July 

It is 1:30 in the morning and I am 
drained. Earlier today we returned from 
a trip to the south of Korea, where we 
had stayed overnight and talked with two 
young Christians who work in the indus- 
trial area. This was the day Dr. Shaull was 
to arrive. He was coming for three or four 
weeks to experience with us the vitality 
of the Korean Christian community. On 
our return we found out that Dr. Shaull 
had not shown up on his scheduled flight. 
A call to Korean Airlines confirmed the 
fact that he had indeed boarded in New 
York. A Korean friend had waited at the 
airport for him, but he never came out of 
Customs. Calling the American Embassy, 
I reported the possibility of a missing 
American. They said ‘they would check 
into it. An hour later, a call from the 
U.S.: Dr. Shaull was in Honolulu. The 
Korean government had denied him en- 
trance. They had not let him make a call, 
but had put him on the next plane to Los 
Angeles via Tokyo and Honolulu. 

Once more the force of the situation 
here has been brought home to me. I be- 
gin to get a feeling of what it is to be 
powerless, to feel anger and despair at a 
situation, yet be able to do nothing. And 
my admiration and wonder for the Korean 
Christians living in this situation begins to 
swell, for I remember the words of an 
alumnus of my seminary, whom I have 
had an opportunity to meet here, Stephen 
Moon. (Stephen Tongwhan Moon, 55M) 
He wrote this while he was in prison in 
1978: 

““Our joy is joy on the way, as we 

work for the Kingdom of God in this 

world. We see new experiences, see 

God’s hand, hear His calling; we take 

action and see God moving in bigger 

ways before us. Thus we become joy- 


ous. Our understanding grows deeper 
and we gain a firmer conviction about 
God’s work because we encounter a 
larger obstacle. The experience is re- 
peated. Then the conviction becomes 
firmer and the joy and freedom even 
greater. This continues as our life 
moves on. This is what Jesus said—the 
Kingdom of God is among you; it is 
already a present reality.” 


20 August 

I am confused tonight, confused and 
angry. I have just returned from a 
memorial service for a woman laborer at 
the largest Catholic cathedral in Seoul. 
More than 8,000 people were there. The 
service was the culmination of a series of 
events. 

The situation took shape weeks ago, 
when a factory (the YH Trading Compa- 
ny) announced its decision to close down. 
But the union members protested, an- 
nouncing that they had been struggling 
for months to correct the problems of the 
factory, caused by mismanagement, cor- 
ruption and debt. They claimed they had 
appealed to the company owner and govy- 
ernment agencies for help, but none came. 
When the factory was suddenly locked, 
they decided to visit Mr. Kim Young Sam, 
head of the New Democratic (Opposition) 
Party, to ask for help. Mr. Kim agreed to 
help them and the demonstration contin- 
ued at NDP headquarters. 

On August 11, at 2 A.M. between 1000 
and 2000 riot police forcibly dragged 
away the 175 women workers. At this 
time one woman died, and many workers, 
reporters, NDP members and police were 
reported injured as a result of this action. 
It is not known whether the woman’s 
death was suicide or caused by other 
means. It is from her memorial service 
that I returned tonight. 

But I am worried about the living now, 
for on the night of the police action 
against the women, several other people 
were also seized. Two of them were Lee 
Moon Young and Moon Dong Whan 
(Stephen Moon). Steve Moon, as I said 
earlier, is an alumnus of Princeton Sem- 
inary, and Lee Moon Young is a professor 
and a Christian. That night plainclothes 
police burst into their homes and took 
them to the police station. Neither one 
was allowed to change clothes, and Lee 
Moon Young was forced to go barefoot. 
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These two men, and three others, have 
been charged with instigating the women’s 
demonstration and thereby having broken 
the national security law. But their only 
crime was to visit Kim Young Sam for a 
ten-minute talk, asking him to listen to 
the women’s pleas. The demonstrations 
had been in progress before they went to 
NDP headquarters and were totally the 
idea of the union. Steve Moon has never 
even visited the factory, nor did he know 
what kind of work was done there. 

There has been much I have not been 
able to understand this week, but there 
is one thing that I do know: God is pres- 
ent in this struggle. I saw this in the faces 
of the people at the Cathedral tonight. 
And I felt it yesterday when I spoke with 
the wife of Lee Moon Young and with 
Faye Moon, the wife of Stephen Moon. I 
was told their husbands went to Kim 
Young Sam not to cause trouble for the 


government, not for self-glorification, but 
simply out of love for their fellow human 
beings. Then they were suddenly arrested, 
put in prison without visiting privileges. 
Yet the two women feel there is a special 
blessing on the current events. Even 
though the past few days have been al- 
most overwhelmingly painful for them 
and their families, they feel God is work- 
ing to bring the Kingdom into this world. 





Their Christian faith and commitment 
humbles me. Truly this is holy ground. 


23 August 

A quick final note before we leave. I 
cannot forget those people I am leaving 
behind, especially those in prison. I think 
of Lee Moon Young, the laborers of the 
YH Trading Company. But I think par- 
ticularly of Steve Moon, to whose alma 
mater I am returning for my final year of 
seminary. I worry about his health. I pray 
for his future. 

The barbed wire still surrounds the run- 
ways; the water still pours over Carter’s 
falls. But things are changing, for God is at 
work here, in mysterious and sometimes 
painful ways. 

I return home deeply touched by the 
mystery and pain, and I wonder how I can 
even begin to tell people what it has been 
like. 





Faculty notes 





On August 31, 1979, DR. JAMES I. Mc- 
CORD received the degree of Doctor of 
Literature (honoris causa) from Kei- 
myung University in Taegu, Korea. It was 
conferred by President Ted Synn, who is 
a Ph.D. from Princeton University and 
whose wife, Byoung-Hi Park, holds the 
M.R.E. degree from Princeton Seminary. 
The President-emeritus of Keimyung Uni- 
versity, Dr. Taisik Synn, has been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 


SANDRA R. BROWN was one of 30 
ACPE (Association for Clinical Pastoral 
Education) representatives from the 
United States to attend the International 
Conference on Pastoral Care and Counsel- 
ing in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 8 - 15. 
This conference, with more than 600 par- 
ticipants from around the world, focused 
on ways to become more effective min- 
isters doing pastoral care and counseling 
in all types of settings. Ms. Brown led a 
two-day workshop on theological issues 
involved in pastoral care of marriage and 
family. 


DENNIS E. SMITH, newly appointed in- 
structor in New Testament, is the author 
of the article “The Egyptian Cults at 
Corinth,” Harvard Theological Review 
70:3-4(1977), pp. 201-231 (Spring 1979). 
The piece resulted from his work with the 
Research Team for Religion and Culture 
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of the Lands of the New Testament (at 
Harvard), including on-site research at the 
ruins of Corinth. 


DR. KATHARINE D. SAKENFELD 
served as a Bible Study Leader for the 
United Presbyterian Women’s national 
meeting at Purdue, giving one major pre- 
sentation to the 5,000 participants and 
acting as panel respondent to the three 
other members of the team. Ms. Saken- 
feld represents the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick on the Vocation Agency, 
Synod of the Northeast, and is a 
UPCUSA representative on the Faith and 
Order Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


During his sabbatical leave in the last 
semester of 1978-79 DR. BRUCE METZ- 
GER served as Visiting Fellow at Wolfson 
College, Oxford, as well as lecturing at 
the Universities of Aberdeen, Cambridge, 
Durham, Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, St. 
Andrews and Stirling. He also completed 
his book on Manuscripts of the Greek 
Bible and edited a volume of New Testa- 
ment Studies. 


DR. DIOGENES ALLEN’S two most re- 
cent articles are: ‘““The Paradox of Free- 
dom and Authority” in Theology Today 
(July 1979) and “The Central Channel” 
in Presbyterian Outlook (September 3, 
1979). He served as a Visiting Professor at 


Drew University during-the 1979 Spring 
Semester and conducted a June 3 - 6 re- 
treat for the Ecumenical Committee for 
Continuing Education of Moravian Theo- 
logical Seminary (at Kirkridge, Pennsyl- 
vania) on “Integration for Ministry: blend- 
ing the intellectual, spiritual and personal.” 
His article written in collaboration with 
Eric Springsted,“‘Le Malheur: une enigme 
—Epictetus et Simone Weil,”’ will shortly 
appear in Simone Weil Cahiers; and he is 
writing a chaper, “A Philosophic View of 
Our Intellectual Climate,” for the volume 
“Contemporary Issues in Religious Ed- 
ucation in Britain and America” (E. Hulmes 
and F. Whaling, eds.) 





Dr. J. J. McBee Roberts in his inaugural address 














The church that was stoned 


Two years before Peter Stuyvesant landed 


in America to lay the foundations of 
what was to become the City of New 
York another Hollander, Jan van Rie- 
beeck, sailed for the southern tip of 
Africa as the leader of a Dutch group 
that intended to settle there. In April 
1652 he arrived in the wilderness that was 
to become Cape Town. 

When Jan van Riebeeck landed at the 
Cape, mention was made in his prayer of 
the intention of the settlers to Christian- 
ize the natives. As a matter of fact, the 
first baptism registered at the Cape was 
of ‘“‘Eva, a Hottentot woman.”’ From time 
to time Coloured* persons were baptized 
and confirmed as members of the Church. 

The colonists never enslaved the natives 
but slaves were imported from the East 
by the Dutch authorities. Although these 
slaves were Moslems, occasionally some 
of them became members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. However, not much 
real missionary work was done among 
these people. 

During the Napoleonic wars England, 
fearing that France might invade the Cape 
and cut off the trade route between Eur- 
ope and the East, took possession of the 
country in 1795, first temporarily and 
afterwards permanently. 

The English found the Cape rather dull 
and in 1800 a theater was built where the 
British officials, the garrison and the col- 
onists could be entertained. During the 
1830s, however, theatricals were unfavor- 
ably looked upon by a number of devout 
Christians by reason of the social abuses 
which had grown up around them. The 
result was that the theater was closed. 

In 1834 the slaves were emancipated 
in Cape Town. Two clergymen, Dr. Ad- 
amson, a Presbyterian, and G. W. Steg- 
mann, a Lutheran, took pity on them and 
made efforts to evangelize them. Early in 
1840 they were successful in acquiring 
the old theater for a church. It is said that 
these men bought the building in faith 
and that the first contribution toward it 
was a sixpence (about 12 cents). 

Fortunately, the builders of the theater 
made shops in the high foundation. These 
were let and the rents used for the up- 
keep of the theater. These stores now 
made it possible for the Church to have a 


steady, if small, income without which 
the congregation would have found it dif- 
ficult to make ends meet over the years. 

Many years ago one of these cellar 
shops was let as a wine store and a wit 
posted the following piece of verse on the 
door: 

“The Spirit above is the Spirit of 
Love; 

The spirit below is the spirit of woe. 

The Spirit above is the Spirit divine; 

The spirit below is the spirit of wine!”’ 

Besides preaching the Gospel to the 
ex-slaves, the two ministers also arranged 
evening classes where these people could 
be taught to read and write. Each pupil 
was expected to bring his own bit of 
candle for illumination. According to tra- 
dition, colonists resented the fact that ex- 
slaves were being educated and on one 
occasion stoned the building, whereupon 
the two clergymen decided to call the 
Church after the first Christian martyr, 
St. Stephen, who was also stoned. Today 
St. Stephen’s is still the only Dutch Re- 
formed congregation in South Africa 
named after a saint! Later a day school 
for children was also established and, in 
the course of time, a regular primary 
school came into being, which lasted until 
quite recently when the shifting of popu- 
lation made it redundant. 

The indefatigable and zealous pair, 
Dr. Adamson and the Reverend Mr. Steg- 
mann, further organized a Missionary 
Society, the Apostolic Union, with St. 
Stephen’s as headquarters. Missionaries 
were ordained and sent out from St. 
Stephen’s to other parts of the country 
and God’s blessing rested abundantly on 
the work. 

In 1857, however, the Reverend Mr. 
Stegmann petitioned the Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed Church for this inde- 
pendent congregation to be allowed to 
join the Dutch Reformed Church. At the 
time there was a strong liberal element in 
the Synod. Strangely enough, however, 
these same liberals opposed the request 
from St. Stephen’s, not because its mem- 
bers were Coloured, but because the Rev- 
erend Mr. Stegmann was such a fervent 
evangelical preacher! Later, the Synod 
finally decided to accede to the congrega- 
tion’s request. Although a Coloured 


by Peter S. Latsky (29M) 


Dutch Reformed Church with its own 
autonomous Synod was organized in the 
1880s, St. Stephen’s is still an honored 
member of the White Dutch Reformed 
Church and her Coloured elder has ses- 
sion at every meeting of the Cape Town 
Presbytery annually and the full Synod 
every four years. 

For many years, as indicated, the pol- 
icy of the Dutch Reformed Church was 
to accept Christianized Coloured people 
as members of the White congregations 
but, partly as result of a resolution by 
the Synod of 1857, slowly but surely a 
separate Dutch Reformed Church for the 
Coloured people came into being and has 
grown into a strong organization with its 
own Synod and full authority over mat- 
ters pertaining to its own Church. 


My wife (nee Carrie Boshoff) and I had 
the privilege of serving St. Stephen’s for 
some 33 years during which time we paid 
many visits to the homes of the members 
who were scattered all over the Cape Pen- 
insula. To some extent Princeton had a 
hand in my decision to accept the call to 
St. Stephen’s in 1930 for, when I was 
studying there at Princeton Seminary in 
1929, Dr. Samuel Zwemer, that great 
missionary to the Moslems, impressed 
upon me the need for more extensive 
mission work amongst the Moslems of 
Cape Town. In accepting this call I 
realized I would have a golden oppor- 
tunity for bringing the Gospel to the 
Moslems as well, since they and the 
Coloured people live in close assoct- 
ation. Consequently, during the years 
Carrie and I made many contacts with 
these intelligent people to whom we 
were able to give our Christian witness. 
At the present time the congregation 
numbers between 600 and 700 members. 
As they are scattered all over the Cape 
Peninsula St. Stephen’s has become what 
might be termed a “gathered congrega- 
tion.” A new development in the last 
years has been the appointment of a 


*By South African definition Coloured persons are a distinct ethnic group deriving originally from the mulattoes born after the settle- 


ments were established. 
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church-trained social worker. This woman 
tends to the special needs of domestic 
servant girls for whom clubs have been 
organized where they can enjoy Christian 
fellowship. 

The present pastor of St. Stephen’s is 
the Reverend Herbert Brand. 

Over the years St. Stephen’s has main- 
tained the same evangelical outlook 
which led to its establishment some 140 
years ago, and the Church continues, as 
well as it can under modern conditions, 
to serve as a center of enlightenment and 
Christian witness and fellowship for the 
Coloured community of Cape Town. 








Free spirit 


If she weighs 100 pounds, that’s a lot. 
Her five-foot, one-inch frame is dwarfed 
by the futuristic machine she is standing 
in front of. As she steps through it, lights 
flash and a loud buzzer goes off. She is 
given a mean look by the man standing 
next to her, and startled, she goes around 
again. ““Forgot my keys,” she apologizes. 
This time the machine is silent. 

Airport, you’re thinking? Wrong. It’s 
prison. Trenton State Prison, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Maximum security. The end 
of the line. 

Now she is cleared for the next set of 
double steel and bullet proof glassed 
doors. Another stern face gives her a good 
looking over, and she is grudgingly passed 
through this last barrier. It slams omin- 
ously, and decisively, behind her. 


This article was submitted to The Tren- 
tonian (a local newspaper) by Robert 
Reldan, an inmate at Trenton State Prison 
who had served a previous sentence of 
almost eight years there, currently on 
trial in Bergen County, accused of the 
slayings of two women in 1975. 

Reldan’s feature on the Reverend 
Deborah Davis was written in April, when 
she was counselling inmates at Trenton 
State Prison. She has since fulfilled the 
year-long field work requirements of her 
Princeton Theological Seminary studies 
at the prison. She graduated on May 30 
with a Master of Divinity degree. 
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behind bars 


It’s Wednesday, and the Reverend 
Deborah Davis is inside Trenton State 
Prison. The place is permeated with the 
sounds and smells of age, neglect and 
despair. The word goes out through the 
grapevine, “Chaplain Debbie is here.” 
Faces that were blank and brooding a 
moment ago lighten a little as the word 
spreads down echoing corridors. 

If Deborah Davis didn’t have her col- 
lar on, she would look like any other 
goodlooking, upper-middle class high 
school senior (which she was, not that 
long ago). But her collar is on, and with 
her calm and peaceful manner a different 
image emerges. 

She is a woman who knows who she is 
and what she wants in this life. She 
knows she was saved by Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, and she has dedicated her life to 
serving him. As a Presbyterian student at 
the Princeton Theological Seminary in 
Princeton, she is well on her way to 
achieving her aims. 

As a part of her seminary training she 
was required to do some field work, and 
though she could have chosen to work 
with the elderly, or handicapped or disad- 
vantaged children, she chose to go to jail. 

It is an area so foreign and different 
from anything she had ever experienced 
before that I could not understand what 
she was doing here. As we sat in the 
cramped five by eight cell that the author- 
ities so graciously provide her for her in- 
terviews, I decided to ask her what moti- 
vated such a decision. 


By ROBERT RELDAN 


“It’s because it was so foreign and dif- 
ferent from my past life that I did come,’ 
she said. “Besides, it sounded so lousy at 
the initial orientation that nobody else 
wanted it, so I knew there must be a real 
need, and somebody has to fill it.” 

“Why you?” I asked. “If I’m going to 
help people I have to know people, all 
kinds, and I felt this was one way of do- 
ing that.” 

Trenton State Prison is the bottom of 
the barrel in New Jersey. Of its approx- 
mately 900 man population, at least half 
are doing life sentences, or more! And of 
that same 900, about 250 are on perman- 
ent “lockup” status as being totally in- 
corrigible. 

Yet, every Wednesday, “Chaplain Deb- 
bie” walks among them, a lamb among 
the wolves, but whether she knows it or 
not, she is safer in here than she would be 
on the streets. 

The word is out—“Chaplain Debbie” 
cares! She is here listening to us, caring 
about us and our myriad problems and 
woes. Black, white and Hispanic, it doesn’t 
matter; they’re all lined up outside her 
barred door waiting to spend a few min- 
utes with her. 

A few minutes when they can drop 
their tough guy masks and talk to another 
human being who honestly cares about 
them and sees them as a person, not as a 
number, no matter what crime brought 
them here. 


> 





Chaplain Debbie doesn’t preach, al- 
though she does participate in the regular 
Sunday services headed by the Reverend 
Joseph Ravenell, the prison’s full time 
Protestant chaplain, and the man that 
originally interviewed her for the position. 
What she does do is bring a message of 
hope. 

She told me once, “I was about as 
down as you can get. Even though I was 
told I had everything one is supposed to 
have to be successful in life, for instance 
family, personality, intelligence, social ac- 
ceptance, I was still lost. 

“There was no meaning or purpose to 
my life, and after a series of family and 
personal crises, I had even contemplated 
suicide!” 

Shortly thereafter, some Christian 
friends saw her dilemma and spoke with 
her. They told her that Christ wanted to 
come into her life, and she believed them. 
From there it was a short step to the sem- 
inary and a trip to prison. 

The authorities don’t like her being 
here. It causes them problems and extra 
work, they say, and some go out of their 
way to keep her waiting when she needs 
an escort, or in scheduling space for her. 
But these are petty harassments, and she 
smiles at them. 

She knows she is bucking the system 
and seeing things she is not supposed to 
see, and hearing things she is not sup- 
posed to hear and the system is afraid of 
her. They know she will tell the people 
on the street and in her congregation that 
we are not all animals in here, and that 
will endanger the ivory tower system the 
powers have built. 

Not all the guards dislike seeing her, 
though. I spoke to one who told me, 

“IT sure wish she could come in more 
often. I have less trouble in my wing on 
Wednesdays than any other day.” 

The guys would like to see her more 
often too, but they know she is busy 
studying and preparing for that day in 
May when she will be finished at the 
seminary and go on to look for a perman- 
ent congregation of her own somewhere. 

Asked how she felt as her year wound 
down, she said, “‘I know that cons get a 
lot of bad press, but they are still human 
beings and most of them still cry when 
they’re hurt, although they’d never let 
you know that. I learned a lot here about 
suffering, pain and forgiveness, and I 
know it can only help me wherever I end 


” 


up. 






co ae : * ; 

Reverend Debbie Davis will get “‘pa- 
roled” and stop coming to the prison 
when her semester is over, but through 
her some of the men remember that Jesus 
died next to a common criminal, and 
even he was promised paradise with the 
Lord when he died, so there is hope for 
them yet. 

Whether the seminary sends someone 
next year, that is if someone wants to 
come, and if the administration hasn’t 
slammed the doors on them, remains to 
be seen. But “Chaplain Debbie” was here 
for a short time, and because of her the 
place is that much more tolerable, and 
the spirit of peace was on the land for a 
little while. 


This autumn the Reverend Mrs. Davis has 
assumed the duties of chaplain at Meadow 
Lakes, a retirement community operated 
by the Presbyterian Homes of New Jersey. 


Credit: Trentonian photo by Steve Merish. 
Reprint courtesy of Mr. Reldan and The 
Trentonian. 
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KATHLEEN MARY O’CONNOR 
Doctoral candidate 
Hometown: Troy, New York 


College: College of New Rochelle, ’64 
Providence College, °73, M.A. in Bib- 
lical studies 


Denomination: Roman Catholic, Domin- 
ican Sister 


Home church: Mother House, Dominican 
Sisters, Newburgh, New York 


Marital status: Single 


Hobbies: Reading English and American 
fiction, swimming, following the 
Boston Red Sox 


Interests: Studying the Scriptures; the 
Old Testament; women’s role in the 
Roman Catholic Church: ““My feminist 
concerns have led me to do some 
studying and lecturing on women in 
the Dominican Order, in particular. 
Dominican women are beginning to 
claim as their own the 700-year-old 
heritage of the mission to preach the 
Gospel which, until recently, has been 
viewed as the exclusive domain of our 
brothers in the Order.”’; education, the 
back-to-basics movement from ele- 
mentary right through college levels; 
spiritual development of the individual 
person,“which is related to what I was 
doing in my community—formation 
work, the relating of a person’s exper- 
ience with his or her growth in spirit.” 


Accomplishments: Taught history and 
language arts in 7th and 8th grades for 
five years—for a time in Newburgh and 
later in Larchmont, New York; was 
Novice Directress of my religious com- 
munity in Newburgh; taught Biblical 
studies at Providence College, worked 
with the campus ministry and was 
Director of a dormitory there 


Why the Ministry: “‘That for me is why 
did I enter the convent. My answer’s a 
selfish one. I had graduated from col- 
lege and was working (in the personnel 
department at Bloomingdale’s in New 
York City) and my life seemed to hold 
everything society told me I needed to 
be happy. Yet I seemed to have a spir- 
itual emptiness, a hungering for more 
depth in my life. It seemed to me that 
I needed some sort of structual com- 
munal support to be able to grow in 
the Lord and I found that in my relig- 
ious community, the Dominican 
Sisters.” 
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Why PTS: “I wanted to do Scripture 
studies in a situation where there was 
concern for the churches, for theology 
and where there was a hermeneutical 
interest as well. 

“T simply wrote for a catalogue and 
when I saw Dr. Bernhard Word Ander- 
son’s name there and Dr. Fritsch’s 
name, I said, ‘Aha!’. I noticed the 
types of programs in the catalogue and 
thought this was the kind of study I 
would like to do. | came down and 
met Dr. Anderson and talked to Dr. 
Sakenfeld and Dr. Nichols. I came here 
for a year as a Special student because 
my degree from Providence College 
was an M.A. in Biblical studies and 
Princeton requires a broader back- 
ground than an M.A. provides. I did 
some work here in theology and history 
and that work only confirmed my in- 

' terest. 

“I feel privileged to be here at this 
time when all of us are more open to 
each other’s experience of the Lord as 
expressed in our various traditions.” 


After PTS: “I would like to continue 

A teaching in a college, university or a 
seminary. I’d be very, very pleased to 
be able to teach in a seminary—I sup- 
pose in my own church in particular. 

I would be most grateful to teach min- 
isters about the Word of God. Since 
the Dominican Order was founded to 
preach the Gospel, I feel my work is 
well grounded in my tradition.” 
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BRUCE ALDEN HEDMAN 
Senior, Master of Divinity program 
Hometown: Seattle, Washington 


College: University of Washington, ’74 
Princeton University, M.A., ’76 
Ph.D. in mathematics, ’79 


Denomination: United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 

Home church: Bethany United Presby- 
terian Church, Seattle 


Marital status: Married to Anita Mod- 
zelewski 


Hobbies: Reading, collecting books, 
playing clarinet and recorder 


Interests: Inter-relationship of faith and 
science, history of Presbyterian theol- 
ogy, classical (Latin) literature, ba- 
roque music 


Accomplishments: Written half a dozen 
articles for math journals; won Faculty 
Scholarship Medal at the University of 
Washington in 1974; led seminars on 
combinatorial mathematics at Univer- 
sity of Washington, Princeton and Rut- 
gers; awarded the J. S. Kennedy Fel- 
lowship in Mathematics at Princeton 
University and taught there two years 


Why the Ministry: “In high school and in 
college I was an atheist. During my 
senior year in college a Christian friend 
challenged me to read C. S. Lewis, 
Francis Schaeffer, and other Christian 
writers, which set me to rethink my 
beliefs. The end product was my con- 
version. 

““T went on to graduate school in- 
tending to continue my career in math. 
Two years after my conversion I ex- 
perienced a very strong, profound 
sense of calling. I had felt my profes- 
sional interests changing from the ab- 
stract and impersonal to the more inte- 
grated and wholistic. I came to see life 
not only as intellect but also as soul 
and spirit. That was the external half 
of the internal sense of calling. So I 
finished my program and came to the 
Seminary.” 


BRUCE 





HEDMAN 





Why PTS: ‘Princeton is deeply rooted in 
the history of American Christianity. 
It has had a heritage of uniting pro- 
found scholarship with heartfelt piety. 
That history and that ethos attract me 
very much. Also, I attended the Sem- 
inary while I was in the math depart- 
ment at the University and took 
courses with Dr. Metzger and Dr. Loder, 
both of whom deeply impressed me.” 


After PTS: “Pastoral ministry. I sense 
my calling is toward this as opposed to 
academe. Academe I have seen. It has 
its role in the divine economy. No 
question about that. But I feel today, 
particularly in the context of our 
society, there is a real need for a more 
integrative approach to ministry than 
academe allows. One of the great joys 
I’m looking forward to in the pastoral 
ministry is the breadth of competence 
it demands. It’s not specialized. The 
problem with academe, I think, is 
overspecialization. One is forced into 
such specialized fields—especially in 
the sciences. I don’t suppose there are 
100 people in the world who could or 
would be interested in reading my doc- 
toral dissertation because it had to be 
so very narrow. The knowledge ex- 
plosion forces us into this specializa- 
tion. The great temptation for the spe- 
cialist is to allow not only the academic 
but also the personal dimensions of 
his/her life to become narrowed. But 
the joy of the pastoral ministry is that, 
instead of being narrow, it always is 
stretching you. You need your Greek, 
your Hebrew, your theology, pastoral 
counseling, social skills, history and 
rhetoric. It really demands all of these 
and more.” 
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DIOGENES (“Dick”’) ALLEN 
Professor of Philosophy 
Hometown: Lexington, Kentucky 


Education: University of Kentucky, B.A., 
Phi Beta Kappa 
Princeton University, Ph.D. student in 
philosophy 
Rhodes Scholarship 
Oxford University, B.A., M.A. 
Yale University, B.D., M.A., Ph.D. 


Marital status: Married to Jane Mary Bill- 
ing; daughter, Mary Elizabeth, 18; sons, 
George, 16, John, 14, and Timothy, 11 


Denomination: UPCUSA, ordained by 
the Presbytery of Northern New Eng- 
land 


Family church: Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Trenton 


Work experience: 12 years in my father’s 
restaurant, The State Lunch, in Lexing- 
ton, KY 
Pastor, Windham, New Hampshire, 
Presbyterian Church 

Assistant Professor, York University, 
Toronto, Canada 

Associate Professor, York University, 
Toronto, Canada 

Associate Professor, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary 

Professor of Philosophy, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1974— 


Publications: “‘Leibniz’ Theodicy,” ‘‘The 
Reasonableness of Faith,” “Finding 
Our Father” and “Between Two 


Worlds.’’ Numerous articles and reviews. 


Who or what influenced you to go into 
teaching: “I don’t think anyone did. I 
think I was just born to teach, even if I 
say it myself. Nothing ever electrified 
me in the same way, although it was 
very hard to go into because I felt I 
ought to go into the parish. There 
were many long years of conflict. But 
it seemed the‘natural thing to do—to 
teach people.” 


What book, other than the Bible, would 
you recommend: “Dante’s ‘Divine 
Comedy.’ I think it teaches more 
about good and evil than anything. He 
shows better than anyone what the 
nature of evil is. 
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‘Another one I’ve just read that I’m 
tempted to list is ‘Creative Suffering’ 
by Julia de Beausobre. It’s a very im- 
portant book.” 


Avocations: Birdwatching. 
Baseball. “I’m a Red Sox fan (maso- 
chistically) and I also watch the Mets 
when I want to see minor league play.” 


Commentary on his field: “‘I think it’s 
been treading water for a number of 
years now. That’s true of a Jot of fields. 
Some of the best work being done 
now, I think, is in the history of science 
and certain historical periods, such as 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 

“T think the intellectual limits of 
the secular world view are becoming 
more and more evident to academic 
people, who are finding that this way 
of thinking of the world just doesn’t 
hold everything together as they once 
thought. It’s a type of faith or outlook. 


They are simply finding it’s limited 
and are having to replace it. They are, 
generally speaking, fairly quiet about 
this, but more and more people are be- 
coming articulate. 

“T think we’ve lived off the view 
that was hammered out in the 17th 
and 18th centuries with the rise of 
science and we are finding we can’t 
handle all phenomena with that point 
of view. 

“In contrast to the intellectuals I 
think the great mass of people live 
quite thoughtless lives and are trying 
to handle things, trying to find a satis- 
factory way of living, with pop psy- 
chology and glamour magazines. I 
think philosophy as I understand it 
ought to have a relevance to this large 
second group. Philosophy as it used to 
be practiced in the ancient world—let’s 
say by the Stoics—was really trying to 
find a way of life. Philosophers don’t 
do that now.” 





Announcements 


FLOYD W. EWALT and Margaret A. Brackin 
CLARENCE REASER and Ann Ruggles 


MICHAEL P. SAMARTHA and Eunice E. Wilder 


ANDREW L. SCOTT and Ann Elizabeth 


JAMES FRANCIS GALUHN and KATHLEEN D. BILLMAN (77B) 


J. Roger and Joan Skelley-Watts (75B) 


Timothy and Jill Zook Jones (79B) 


Marriages 

Class Name 

1942B 

1957B, 65M 

1968M 

1975B 

1977B, 79M 

Births 

Class Parents 

1974B 

1978B Richard A. and D’aun Miles 
1979B 

Deaths 

Class Name 

1912b James Wallace Fraser 
1913B Frederick Smith 
1914M Percy N. Murray 
1917M Armin A. Kitterer 
1918B John F. Arneal 
1918B Joseph McNeill 
1926B Warren Edward King 
1926B Alfred Lee Klaer 
1928B Edward R. Rein 
1929M Jacob Hoogstra 
1931B William F. Rogan 
1932B, 33M Robert B. Berger 
1934B Arthur M. Adams 
1936B, 39M David L. Coddington 
1941B Edwin Joseph Rose 


Child’s Name 

Andrew Clayton 
Meghen Elizabeth Knox 
Abram Timothy 


Place 
Shickshinny, PA 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Berea, OH 
Laurel, MD 
Duarte, CA 
Allentown, PA 
Ithaca, NY 

North East, PA 
Holland, MI 
Pottsboro, TX 
Greenville, IL 
Princeton, NJ 
Glen Ridge, NJ 
Le Sueur, MN 


Date 

May 5, 1979 
July 15, 1979 
June 9, 1979 
April 29, 1979 
April 1979 


Date 

August 8, 1979 
July 6, 1979 
June 6, 1979 


Date 


May 28, 1979 
February 14, 1979 
May 25, 1979 
June 30, 1979 
August 1979 
April 19, 1979 
April 15, 1979 
May 6, 1979 

June 15, 1979 
June 30, 1979 
May 7, 1979 
September 9, 1979 
June 14, 1979 
May 24, 1979 





1934 


Theology at Claremont, where he had 


taught since 1973. He will continue 


Class notes 


1932 

At the College of Wooster’s commence- 
ment on June11, EUGENE C. BLAKE (B) 
received an honorary Doctor of Divinity 
degree. DAVID WATERMULDER (45B) 
delivered the message at the Baccalau- 
reate Service and DAVID CRAWFORD 
(47B) led in prayer at graduation. 


PAUL C. DICKENSON (B) is serving:as 
Priest-in-Charge of St. Philip’s Episcopal 
Church, Brunswick, Tennessee. 


1936 

JAMES H. GUY (B) retired on June 30, 
1978, as pastor of Ridley Park (Pennsyl- 
vania) United Presbyterian Church. 


1938 


HENRY B. KUIZENGA (B, 39M) has re- 
tired from the faculty of the School of 


teaching a course in oral communication 
each spring. 


RUDOLPH H. WISSLER (B), who was 
honorably retired on July 1, is serving as 
Protestant Chaplain of Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Suffern, New York. 


1939 

LLOYD O. GAUT (B) honorably retired 
last July 31 after 17 years as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Richmond, 
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California. In September he became part- 
time minister of congregational develop- 
ment of Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley, California. 


1940 


THOMAS C. DAVIES (B), who retired on 
June 30, is now living in Florida. 


1941 


C. EDWARD BRUBAKER (B) became 
Executive of the Synod of Mid-America 
on September 1. 


HUGH BEAN EVANS (B) is Interim Ex- 
ecutive of the Synod of the Piedmont. 


1942 

On December 1, 1978, FLOYD W. 
EWALT (B) became Minister of Evan- 
gelism and Parish Life of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of the Palms, Sarasota, 
Florida (from the Falls Church Presby- 
terian Church, Falls Church, Virginia, 
where he served as pastor for 17 years). 


HARLAN H. NAYLOR (B) has resigned 
as pastor of the First United Presbyterian 
Church of Stanford, Illinois, and now 
lives in Morning Sun, Iowa, where he was 
born. He delivered the Memorial Day ad- 
dress in May and has been elected pres- 
ident of his high school Alumni Assoc- 
iation. 


A classroom building (12 rooms) in the 
Moon Wha Presbytery High School will 
be named “The Laurel Springs Building”’ 
in honor of EDWARD L. SCHALK (B) 
and other members of St. Paul’s Presby- 
terian Church, Laurel Springs, New Jer- 
sey, where he has been pastor for many 

years. 


DAVID B. WOODWARD (B) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Fuller 
Theological Seminary last June. In July 
he and his wife returned to Taiwan after 
a year’s furlough in the States. 


1944 


MARK THOMPSON (B) was elected 

Chairperson of The Presbyterian Council 
for Chaplains and Military Personnel at 
its Annual Meeting in Washington, D.C. 


1945 


S. DAVID CHAMBERS (B) became 
Director of The Presbyterian Council for 
Chaplains and Military Personnel on Jan- 
uary 1, 1979. He has served the Council 
since his retirement from the Navy Chap- 
lain Corps in 1970, after 20 years of 
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active duty. He is a frequent visitor on 
the PTS campus and counsels students 
concerning service in all of the U.S. 
Armed Forces. 


On July 1st WILSON H. YOST (B) be- 
came associate pastor of Faith United 
Presbyterian Church, Sun City, Arizona 
(from pastor of Trinity United Presby- 
terian Church, Modesto, California). 


1947 

At the Prayer Breakfast of the Fifth 
Army Training School, held at the St. 
Anthony Hotel in San Antonio, Texas, 
on November 30, 1978, WILLIAM P. 
LYTLE (B) was present, along with C. 
SAMUEL CALIAN (58B), KERMIT D. 
JOHNSON (60B) and DUNCAN C. 
STEWART (SOB). 


1948 


FRED A. MAGLEY (B) and his wife, 
Dorothea, are spending six months in 
Invercargill, New Zealand, and five 
months in Melbourne, Australia, on 
pastoral exchanges from September 1979 
to August 1980. 


1949 


ALBERT C. WINN (M) was elected Mod- 
erator of the 119th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States last May. 


1950 


JACOB H. HEIKKINEN (D) retired 
September 1 from the faculty of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg, where he has had a distinguished 
career as the Phillip H. and Amanda E. 
Glatfelter Professor of New Testament 
Language, Literature and Theology. Since 
1974 he has also been Director of the 
Lutheran House of Studies in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


DUNCAN C. STEWART (B) retired from 
the U.S. Army chaplaincy last April to 
become pastor of Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, San Antonio, Texas. His 30-year 
Army career was recognized by presenta- 
tion of the first oak leaf cluster of the 
Legion of Merit. He had previously been 
awarded the Silver Star for heroism, the 
Bronze Star and Meritorious Service 
Medal, each with two oak leaf clusters; 
and three awards for meritorious service 
during the Vietnam War. 


JAMES N. WRIGHT (B), who has been 
Program Agency Representative for Brazil 
for several years, requested that he be re- 
turned to missionary status upon his re- 
turn to Brazil in June. He will be working 
under three Brazilian agencies: The Human 
Rights Commission of the Archdiocese of 
Sao Paulo (He is the only Protestant on 
this Commission.), the Ecumenical Serv- 
ice Commission, and the Institute for the 
Study of Religion. The Ecumenical Serv- 
ice Commission is a national body that 
includes the Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, the Episcopal Church of Brazil, 
the Methodist Church and the Brazil for 
for Christ Evangelical Pentecostal Church. 
The Institute for the Study of Religion is 
presided over by RUBEM ALVES (68B). 


_ On May 20 he received a Doctor of 


Divinity degree from the College of the 
Ozarks. 


1951 


MALCOLM R. EVANS (B) has been re- 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts Conference of the United 
Church of Christ. 


1954 


YUN KUK DAVID KIM (M) has been ad- 
mitted to the practice of law in Ohio. On 
June Ist he became pastor of the Korean 
Presbyterian Church of Cicero, Illinois. 


C. NORMAN KRAUS’ (M) book, “The 
Authentic Witness: Credibility and Au- 
thority,’ has been published by Eerd- 
mans. He also edited and contributed to 
*““Anabaptism and Evangelicalism,” which 
was published by Herald Press, Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania, last summer. 


1955 


On September 1 RICHARD ALLEN 
BODEY (B) became Associate Professor 
of Practical Theology at Trinity Evan- 
gelical Divinity School, Deerfield, Illinois. 
In January, Baker Book House will re- 
lease in paperback his book, “You Can 
Live Without Fear of Death.” A number 
of his articles, sermons and sermon out- 
lines have been published in The Presby- 
terian Journal, Pulpit Workshop and Pul- 
pit Helps. Last July he delivered a paper, 
“How to Study the Bible,” at the Nation- 
al Presbyterian and Reformed Congress 
at Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


DUANE V. FIFER (B, 56M) was pro- 
moted as Chaplain in the Civil Air Patrol, 
Patrick Air Force Base, Florida, from 
rank of Major to Lt. Colonel last May. He 
has been connected with the Civil Air 
Patrol since 1959. 


1957 

KENNETH B. ABEL (B) is a U.S. Navy 
Chaplain on the island of Diego Garcia 
(British Indian Ocean Territories). He is 
also island psychologist and teaches phil- 
osophy and psychology through the Los 
Angeles City College overseas program. 


ROBERT W. MAC GREGOR (B) has won 
special commendation from the Reverend 
Jesse Jackson of Operation PUSH, Chi- 
cago, for his organizational and financial 
assistance to the group. Other recent 
marks of distinction included the Out- 
standing Community Service Award from 
the Woodland Organization, Chicago, and 
a Presidential Citation from Chicago State 
University for his outstanding contri- 
butions as a member of the university’s 
Advisory Council. He is about to launch 
an interdisciplinary monthly periodical, 
Character, dealing with policies now shap- 
ing the character of American youth. 


KENNETH E. WILLIAMS (B) has com- 
pleted a year as interim pastor at Wis- 
sinoming Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. 


1958 

C. SAMUEL CALIAN (B) was elected 

President of The American Theological 
Society (Midwest Division) during its 

spring meeting. 


THOMAS E. FISHER (B) has been called 
to be pastor of the Clayton Valley 
Church, Concord, California. 


DEANE F. LAVENDER (B) exchanged 
pulpits from June to August with the 
Reverend Thomas Milroy of St. Rule’s 
Church, Monifieth, Scotland. 


NORMA JEAN SULLIVAN PERKINS 
(E) continues to revise “Exploring the 
Bible’’ (ages 5 - 8 curriculum for the 
United Methodist Church) and is working 
on new material for summer of 1981. 


DAVID D. PRINCE (B) has been re- 
elected as a Trustee of Westminster Choir 
College, Princeton. 


1959 


PAUL T. ECKEL (B) received a Doctor 
of Ministry degree from San Francisco 
Theological Seminary last June. 


1960 

Chaplain (Major General) KERMIT D. 
JOHNSON (B) has been named Chief of 
Chaplains, Department of the Army, the 
first Presbyterian ever to serve in this 
capacity. For the past year he had been 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains. 


ROBERT M. PATERSON (M) is lecturer 
in Old Testament and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion at the Theological Seminary for 
Eastern Indonesia in Ujung Pandang. The 
110 students come from about 15 differ- 
ent churches. 


The Men’s Council of LEE H. POOLE’S 
(B) church developed a solar heating unit 
which kept the sanctuary temperature 
above freezing last winter, with a minimal 
use of regular fuel and a noticeable re- 
duction in heating costs. Plans and statis- 
tics are available from him at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Goshen Avenue, 
Washingtonville, NY 10992. 


ALFRED W. STONE, JR.,(B) was elected 
Moderator of the Presbytery of Newark 
for 1979. 


1961 


HOWARD W. FRITZ (M) received a Doc- 
tor of Ministry degree from Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary last May. 
He is in his tenth year as pastor of the 
First United Presbyterian Church, Bar- 
rington, New Jersey. 


CHARLES W. MARKER (M) retired last 
June after more than 40 years in the 
United Methodist ministry. 


TOM E. TERRILL (B) received a Rocke- 
feller Foundation Fellowship in the 
Humanities. 


1962 


On June 9 HARLAN L, GILLILAND (B) 
received a Doctor of Science of Theology 
degree from San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, and on June 25 was elected 
Moderator of the Synod of Alaska/North- 
west. He continues as pastor of the Ham- 
blen Park Presbyterian Church, Spokane, 
Washington. 


1964 

GLENN I. HENRICKSEN (M) received a 
Ph.D. in Religious Education from New 
York University on June 1. He is assistant 
professor of Religious Studies at Mount 
St. Mary College, Newburgh, New York, 
and Assistant Protestant Chaplain, Letch- 
worth Village Developmental Center for 
Mentally Retarded and Developmentally 
Disabled, Thiells, New York. He contin- 
ues as minister (stated supply) of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Nyack, New 
MOK: 


WAYNE WHITELOCK (B) has been ap- 
proved and endorsed for Reserve Duty 
with the U.S. Army as a chaplain. 


1965 

LEOLA COOPER-MIEZAH (b) made two 
trips to Ghana this year to visit her hus- 
band’s family. 


DAVID T. TOMLINSON (B, 67M) was 
elected Associate Executive of the Synod 
of the Rocky Mountains for the Presby- 
teries of Boulder and Wyoming, last April. 


1966 

HERBERT W. CHILSTROM (M) received 
a Doctor of Divinity degree from North- 
western Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in May. 


PAUL A. MICKEY (B, 70D) was elected 
(at the 1979 Session of the North Carolina 
Annual Conference) to serve as a delegate 
to the 1980 General Conference of the 
United Methodist Church. 


1967 

JAMES E. LAYMAN (E) has been called 
as senior pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Joplin, Missouri (from the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Deca- 
tur, Illinois). 


1968 

In September BARBARA XENIA GELA 
(E, 79B) became pastor of the Church of 
the Master (ABCUSA), Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


MALCOLM J. A. HORSNELL (M) is an 
assistant professor of Biblical Studies at 
McMaster Divinity College, McMaster 

University. 


1969 

EMMA JANE JUSTES (M, 79D) is an 
assistant professor at Garrett-Evangelical 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. 
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WILLIAM J. PETZ (B) is Dean of Stu- 
dents at Tusculum College. 


After seven years as pastor of Kemble 
Memorial United Methodist Church, 
Woodbury, New Jersey, RUSSELL SHI- 
VERS (M) has been appointed District 
Superintendent of the Central District. 
He is living in Moorestown, New Jersey. 


1970 


WAYNE W. MOURITZEN (M) has been 
called to the pastorate of The Church of 
The Redeemer (RCA), Royal Oak, Mich- 
igan. 


At the spring meeting of the Council On 
Women And The Church, WILLA ROG- 
HAIR (B) was elected to be a representa- 
tive to the Committee on Theological Re- 
flection. 


BYRON R. SWANSON (D) has left Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, where he taught at Mid- 
land Lutheran College for 11 years, to 
teach in the religion department of Cal- 
ifornia Lutheran College, Thousand Oaks. 


1971 


BARRIE ALAN PETERSON (B) is Direc- 
tor of Volunteer Services at Carrier Foun- 
dation, a non-profit psychiatric hospital 
in Belle Mead, New Jersey. As the first 
person in this position, he has, in the last 
year, guided creation of an entire division. 


FRANCIS SUNDERARAJ (M) has been 
elected Alumni President of Union Bib- 
lical Seminary, Yavatmal, Maharashtra, 
India, where he earned his B.D. He has 
also been chosen Chairman of the Asia 
Theological Association Christian Educa- 
tion Committee. Francis is now Secretary 
of the Christian Education Department of 
the Evangelical Fellowship of India, 
which is publishing Christian Education 
materials and conducting Christian Ed- 
ucation training programs in 15 tribal 
and 11 major languages. 


1972 


MAX T. CHIGWIDA (B) has moved from 
the United Theological College in Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia, to St. Paul’s United 
Theological College in Limuru, Kenya. 
The 80 students enrolled at St. Paul’s are 
from eight countries and represent seven 
denominations. He is working under the 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa with 
such acquaintances and former Prince- 
tonians as John Gatu (71M), Timothy 
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Njoya (71B, 76D) and Bill Murdoch 
(1970-76 PTS faculty member). 


THOMAS L. ROBINSON (B) is teaching 
at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, in the fields of New Testament 
studies and ancient Greek. 


HARRY SKILTON (B) has been an 
Assistant Professor of Religion and In- 
tegrated Studies at Messiah College, 
Grantham, Pennsylvania, since Septem- 
ber 1978. 


ALBERT W. BUSH, JR., (M), pastor of 
the Caldwell and Bay Road Presbyterian 

Churches of Lake George, has been nom- 
inated by the Presbytery of Albany to be 
its representative to the Vocation Agency 
of the Synod of the Northeast, UPCUSA. 


1973 

DIXIE LEE BAKER-YOUNG (E), who 
has been on the faculty of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School-Bexley Hall- 
Crozer Theological Seminary since 1976, 
has been named Assistant Professor of 
Educational Ministries and Black Church 
Studies. 


ROBERT G. BAYLEY (B) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from United 
Theological Seminary, Ohio, last June. 


A change in call is reported from the 
United Presbyterian Church in LaMirada, 
California, where Donald and DIANNA 
POHLMAN BELL (B) have been co- 
pastors. Dianna is now senior pastor and 
Donald half-time associate. He will be 
working half-time with a community or- 
ganization called ‘People Services.” 


JOHN V. CARLSON (B) who is pastor of 
the Hyattsville (Maryland) Presbyterian 
Church, serves on the Presbytery’s Candi- 
dates Committee, and has been elected to 
the Synod of the Piedmont’s Permanent 
Judicial Commission. He was a commis- 
sioner to the PCUS General Assembly in 
Kansas City. 


OSVALDO LUIS MOTTESI (M) is Pro- 
fessor of Religion and Society and Direc- 
tor of the Hispanic Program at Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 


In July ASHTON T. STEWART (B) and 
his family left for Tehran, where he will 
be pastor of the American Community 
Church. 


RONALD D. WORDEN (D) was a recip- 
ient of a Fellowship from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities for study 
and participation in a seminar for college 
teachers at Yale University, this summer. 


1974 

STEVEN E. MELAMED (B) has been 
elected Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Christians United in Mission. 


JOSEPH C. STANLEY (B) has changed 
his name to J. Stanley Heggelund, the 
family name lost when his father em- 
igrated from Norway. He recently re- 
turned from Germany where he was on a 
mission of peace, addressing middle and 
junior high school students. 


GARY SCROGGINS (E, 75B) has been 
called as assistant pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Libertyville, Ill- 
inois (from associate pastor of Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania). 


1975 

DANIEL M. BERRY, III (B) has been 
called to the pastorate of the Dollarway 
Presbyterian Church, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


MARY ELLEN LUDVIGSEN (B) is 
pastor of the First United Presbyterian 
Church, Tolono, Illinois (from assistant 
of the First Church, Jacksonville, Ill- 
inois). 


At the spring meeting of the Council 
On Women And The Church, MARY 
MARGARET THIEL (B) was elected to 
be a representative to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women in Ministry. 


1976 

On June 15 RICHARD G. BROWN- 
FIELD (P) became the Directing Minister 
of the First United Methodist Church, 
Decatur, Illinois. 


JOAN MARTIN (B) led a one-week sem- 
inar, “Target Of The New Right—Con- 
troversy On Abortion Rights,” at Ghost 
Ranch, New Mexico, last summer. 


BARBARA A. STERLING (B) is pastor 
of the Whitelaw Presbyterian Church, 
Canastota, New York. 


Student Views 





1977 

M. RANDALL GILL (B) is pastor of the 
Theresa (New York) United Ministry, a 
congregation of Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Episcopalians. 


ROGER P. HOWARD (B) became pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Mil- 
ford, Pennsylvania, on September Ist. 


MARK and MARGOT TRUSTY PICK- 
ETT (78B) are co-pastors of Christ Con- 
gregation, Princeton. 


1978 

RICHARD D. CARRIKER (B) is a man- 
ager trainee at the American Bank and 
Trust Company, Monroe, North Carolina. 


TODD ESSINGTON OLESON (B) re- 
ceived an MSW degree from Rutgers Uni- 
versity last May. 


DAPHNE RESCH (B) was ordained June 
23 at Plain Congregational Church, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. She was installed at 
Little Kyger Congregational Church, 
Cheshire, Ohio, on October 1. 


JOHN D. SWEET (B) has been called to 
be pastor of the Wissinoming Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


1979 

JAMES S. BOELENS (B) is assistant 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Omaha. 


PHILIP M. JONES (B) was installed as 
assistant pastor of the Silver Spring Pres- 
byterian Church, Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, where R. BLAIR MOFFETT (66B) 
is pastor, on July 15. Participating in the 
service was JAMES FERGUSON (57B, 
61M). 


ROBERT S. NORRIS (B) has accepted a 
call as assistant minister of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PETER R. POWELL, JR., (M) became 

Rector of Christ Episcopal Church, St. 

John’s Parish, Accokeek, Maryland, last 
July. 


New students infuse life into the Sem- 
inary. Bringing a variety of cultures, ex- 
periences and Christian commitment, 
fledgling Seminarians arouse a multitude 


of responses from the campus community. 


Administrators sift potential inheritors of 
Princeton’s tradition, seeking leaders of 
tomorrow’s church. Faculty scrutinize 
faith statements and accounts of personal 
experiences to determine whether incom- 
ing students are willing to learn, or re- 
main bound in their experiential past. 
Single students seek new relationships in 
a lonely journey in Christ’s service while 
married students investigate whether 
these people represent theological posi- 
tions they accept. 

But what of those new students them- 
selves? I can still remember the first days 
when I entered the Seminary—for which 
I was not prepared. I came with a vague 
understanding of the life commitment I 
had made when taken under care of Pres- 
bytery. However, I found many other 
students shared my experience, and to- 
gether we supported each other through 
that first year. 

While I was intimidated at the task be- 
fore me, there were those already at the 
Seminary who provided a soothing wit- 
ness for me. The most meaningful help 
came from an individual I came to know 
better later, Arthur Adams. I can still 
remember our junior retreat along the 
Atlantic coast when Dean Adams spoke. 
His words were succinct. “The ministry 
is full of frustration.” We could not ig- 
nore this fact. “But the rewards of this 
service, which requires great sacrifice, 
will carry us forward.” That autumn 
afternoon, this churchman inspired all of 
us to move forward without hesitation on 
our theological path. I have spoken with 
many classmates who remember warmly 
Dean Adams’ message of Christian love. 

As a senior looking back over those 
pre-theological hopes and dreams, I have 
many fond memories. But I also remem- 
ber where some of my classmates took 
Dean Adams’ message in the following 
months of frustration and pain. The ex- 
citement of those junior life commit- 
ments now appears tarnished. The sacri- 
fice and suffering of which we had been 
warned were not part of the cost of dis- 
cipleship we were willing to accept. 


A strange phenomenon 


Theological education is a strange 
phenomenon. As one professor explained 
to me this summer, it is the only post- 
graduate study where students arrive be- 
lieving themselves to know the answers. 
Years of church school, Bible study 
groups and college education result in a 
presupposed theological and exegetical 
bias among a great proportion of pupils. 
This characteristic of incoming semin- 
arians is accentuated by the fact that 
Princeton Theological Seminary has a 
diverse student enrollment. Over thirty 
countries and eighty denominations are 
represented in the student body—varying 
members of the one body of Christ. 

The diversity of Princeton is what 
brings many of us here. It also serves 
to drive us apart. I remember the frustra- 
tion of a professor of Old Testament, 
teaching an introductory course the first 
semester, as the documentary hypothesis 
was rejected by many “budding” theol- 
ogians. In our first months, the class of 
t980 was “‘conservative” in the opinion 
of many in the campus community. Such 
labeling is meaningless in actuality. How- 
ever, some students inflicted many un- 
necessary tensions upon themselves be- 
cause of it. The scarring is manifest in 
those peers who not only reject such 
liberal “‘heresy”’ but the institution as 
well. On the other hand, an equal number 
of students are disillusioned about the 
Seminary’s so-called “conservative” the- 
ology. 

Here is the tragedy of our diversity 
when not rightly understood and appre- 
ciated. Instead of growing through ex- 
posure to other understandings of reality, 
students isolate themselves from the 
breadth of the Gospel’s message and the 
beauty of various interpretations of that 
message. Instead of being guided in their 
understanding by sacrificial Christian 
love, they prefer to remain secure in bit- 
terness. It is from this bitterness that 
seminarians sometimes cease to approach 
each other as human beings, and alienate 
themselves from fellow Christians by 
lumping them into opposing theological 
*‘camps.”’ Most students enter seminary as 
juniors and leave as seniors, broadening 
their theological horizons and enriching 
their faith. Other students enter as 
juniors and leave as juniors. The question 
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is whether the fruits of their faith will 
serve the church positively. 

Our Protestant heritage runs deep 
with dissensions. Often individuals dis- 
agreeing with the traditions of a partic- 
ular institution, be it a seminary or 
church, fragment that body into splinter 
groups. The separatism of this individual- 
istic spirit fractures the effectiveness of 
the church’s work. Princeton Seminary is 
not a homogeneous institution and those 


seminarians unable to cope with its heter- 
ogeneous character need to recognize 
their own failure rather than that of the 
institution. This diversity is a proud tra- 
dition of the Seminary and Christianity as 
a whole. It is the strength of our faith and 
is manifest in the ecumenical spirit in 
which Presidents Mackay and McCord 
have acted. Yet it is this same spirit which 
is least understood by students who miss 
the significance of this Seminary’s com- 


munity. 

We shall suffer as Christ commands, 
but let us suffer together in our common 
bond of service to Jesus Christ, rather 
than in the despair of theological isola- 
tion. This is the lesson I have learned dur- 
ing the past three years, and it is one that 
came not in the classroom but from living 
in the midst of the Seminary fellowship. 

John J. Lolla, Jr. 
(M.Div. Senior) 









The annual fall picnic 
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A spot of touch football 
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We need your help! 


We need your help! The Stewardship you liked a book well enough to buy it, 
Committee needs your books for the an- — probably someone else would be happy 
nual spring sale. If you have a library to find it at a reasonable price. 

which could stand weeding, we have a use 

for your unwanted books. Please send any you can part with to 


the Stewardship Committee, c/o Prince- 
Each spring semester the Stewardship ton Theological Seminary. We need your 


Committee sponsors a used-book sale. books by February 15, in order to mark 
All profits go for the assistance of theo- them properly for sale in March. If you 
logical school libraries in the third world. desire further information, write Jack 
If any of you would like to contribute Lolla, c/o Speech Studios, Princeton 


volumes, they will be gratefully received. | Theological Seminary, Princeton, NJ 
These need not be scholarly works. If 08540. 
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January 11, 1980 


Dear Colleagues: 


Much of the history of the Seminary is built into the fabric of Princeton, its 
streets, its buildings, and its legends. Alexander Street and Hodge Road memo- 
rialize the Seminary’s first and third professors, and the two most recent buildings 
on the campus to bear the names of distinguished Princetonians are the Robert E. 
Speer Library and Erdman Hall. 


At its last meeting the Board of Trustees, with the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
Alumni Council, named 12 Library Place, the home of the Center of Continuing 
Education, Adams House, in memory of Dean Arthur M. Adams. Arthur Adams 
personified the best in the Christian ministry. After three great pastorates in 
Philadelphia, Albany, and Rochester, New York, he invested nearly two decades in 
training ministers in church administration and in supervising field education. He 
created the Teaching Church Program that has been copied by seminaries across 
the country. He was partner to the founding of the Center of Continuing Educa- 
tion, and its oversight came within his deanship. No one has contributed more to 
the formation of the ministry in this generation than Dean Adams. 


Another action of the Board of Trustees was to name the two hundred apartment 
complex purchased at auction by the Seminary in 1965 the Charlotte Rachel 
Wilson Apartments, in memory of the mother of a beloved friend of the Seminary, 
Mrs. Charlotte T. Newcombe. It was her generous legacy that lifted the mortgage 
from the property formerly known as Princeton-Windsor, and that will enable the 
Seminary to expand the number of units available to students and staff. Mrs. 
Newcombe was a friend of four generations of the Adams family, and for many 
years was a member of the First Presbyterian Church of Germantown, where Dr. 
Aaron E. Gast, ’53, is pastor. 


In abiding gratitude to its friends in each generation, beginning in 1812, Princeton 
Seminary enters a new decade of service to Jesus Christ. 


Faithfully yours, 


roid! “te fey, 


James I. McCord 
President 
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ECUMENICAL SERVICE OF PRAYER 


Notre Dame Chapel 
Trinity College 
October 7, 1979 





(Left to right) President McCord; Dr. Paul A. Wee (General Secretary, U.S. National Committee of the Lutheran World Federation); 
Archbishop lakovos (Primate, Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America); Pope John Paul II. 





Rebuilding the central channel 


We may be living at one of those signif- 
icant turning points in American Church 
history. Whether it occurs and what its 
precise nature will be depends in part on 
us, the faculty and alumni of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. This conviction lay 
behind my short article, “The Central 
Channel,” in a recent issue of The Presby- 
terian Outlook (September 3, 1979). I 
wish here to make that conviction ex- 
plicit—to explain why I think we are at an 
important juncture and what role Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and its alumni 
can play at this time in our history. 

For me the most significant event in 
the Church in recent decades has been 
the collapse of the middle ground be- 
tween liberalism and fundamentalism. To 
suggest to incoming students that there 
has been a broad, deep Christian tradi- 
tion which is neither liberalism nor fund- 
amentalism is a welcome revelation to 
many of them. Their previous ignorance 
is probably a reflection of the state of the 
churches from which they come. 

But there are signs that a middle 
ground, or better yet, a central channel is 
being reconstituted in a new way today. 
This middle ground or central channel 
once set the pace for American Christian- 
ity and looked to many of the most re- 
nowned theologians of the past genera- 
tion for guidance: Brunner, Barth, the 
Niehbuhrs, Nels Ferre, Nygren, and 
Hromadka. These theologians were not of 
one view in every respect, but their intent 
and desire were to be orthodox and faith- 
ful in their Christian witness. Unfortun- 
ately, their successors were not able to 
articulate a vision of Christian truth that 
is religiously nourishing and intellectually 
illuminating. 

To show that there is reason to believe 
the central channel is re-emerging today, 
we need to characterize what it once was 
like. Then we will see that there is some 
movement in that same direction today 
by both evangelicals and non-conservative 
Christians. 

1. The central channel was character- 
ized by an intense study of the Christian- 
ity of the ages and its historical develop- 
ment. In this way a great deal was re- 
covered that had been lost and a much 
deeper witness to the contemporary 
world became possible. Such intensive 
study served not only to deepen the un- 


by Diogenes Allen* 


derstanding of Christianity, but also to 
correct the narrowness of vision. It was 
and is all too easy to be captive to the 
limited vision of Christianity present in 
one’s own immediate circle. 

2. It also deepened and broadened the 
conception of Christianity by reaching 
across denominational boundaries. An 
ecumenical spirit enabled Lutherans, An- 
glicans, Baptists, Presbyterians and others 
to share a fellowship that prompted each 
group to recover much of its own distinc- 
tive tradition which had been seriously 
eroded. It also led to the recognition of a 
profound oneness in Christ that already 
existed, as well as a desire for a greater 
unity. 

3. It began to rediscover the Bible as 
the living Word of God after the turn-of- 
the-century debates about its origin and 
authority had diverted attention from its 
content and witness. Instead of arguing 
about the Bible, it began to attend to 
what the Bible says. 

4. It began to recover a sense of God’s 
transcendence. Unlike liberal Christianity, 
which tended to identify the Kingdom of 
God with various social and political 
causes, it refused to identify God’s pur- 
poses or redemption with any specifiable 
cause or earthly utopia. On the other 
hand, the transcendence of God did not 
mean a separation of the spiritual from 
our earthly life. God is relevant to our 
earthly life precisely because he is trans- 
cendent. (To know that you do not live by 


* Dr. Allen is Professor of Philosophy at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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bread alone enables you to be critical of 
the materialistic assumptions in so much 
of the economic and social life of Amer- 
ica.) 

5. It was active in the modern intellec- 
tual world. It recognized without defen- 
siveness the validity of much of its 
achievement, but it was also powerfully 
critical of the exaggerated estimates of 
human achievement and potential. Some- 
times it conceded too much to the 
modern mentality, but not often. 

6. It was vulnerable from the world 
for being too spiritual, and from relig- 
ious groups for being too worldly in its 
concerns. 

This central channel became much less 
visible with the passing of the great theo- 
logians I mentioned earlier, so that today 
many people think that the only religious 
options are either a turn-of-the-century 
fundamentalism or liberalism—whereas in 
fact there has been in America a Christi- 
anity that is neither. In addition, this 
central channel still quietly exists. If at- 
tention can be called to it as a way to be 
a Christian today, many who find them- 
selves uncomfortable with either a narrow 
conservatism or a vapor-thin liberalism, 
would make themselves known, and it 
would once again become visible. 

At one time its chances for such a re- 
vival seemed slim. But now it appears 
that we are on the verge of its re-emer- 
gence. Evangelicals have begun in increas- 
ing numbers to broaden their view of 
Christianity by reaching into the great 
treasury of the Christian past, just as 
many of the successors of liberalism did 








when they became aware of the limita- 
tions of liberalism. Evangelicals are be- 
ginning to recognize a social dimension to 
the gospel. On the other hand, non-con- 
servatives are beginning to study the Bible 
and to pray with far more seriousness. 

Princeton Seminary is especially well 
placed to play an important role in the 
revival and re-creation of a central chan- 
nel. It has in fact for many years been a 
place where able students who feel the 
limitations of their own denomination or 
local church have entered with the belief 
that a fuller understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith could be found without neces- 
sarily losing all their earlier convictions. 
I think we faculty members need to be 
self-conscious of this past role and to be 
willing to continue to play that role. We 
also need to recognize, as many faculty 
do, the spiritual genuineness of many 
evangelical students. Otherwise we cannot 
be nearly so effective in helping them 
grow toward the center. Mere criticism— 
however much truth there be in it—will 
be of little use. On the other hand, the 
faculty does have something to offer that 
American evangelicals need, and need 
very much, if they are to move toward a 
greater vision of God’s reality and to be 
more adequate witnesses to it. 

Alumni can help by directing potential 
students to the Seminary as a seminary 
devoted to the kind of Christianity which 
once made up the central channel of 
American Christianity and which seeks 
to help rebuild it. Alumni can help bring 
about a turning in American Church 
history, which presently only shows signs 
of happening, but of course may not 
occur unless we work and pray for it. 

I am hopeful about the immediate 
future. I believe that the presently small 
central channel can once again become 
visible. Through it the riches of the past 
centuries of Christian witness can reach 
us, so that we may all be broadened and 
deepened in our understanding of God’s 
providence and grace in Jesus Christ, and 
become more effective witnesses. It can 
be a channel in which diversity, instead 
of being a source of antagonism, can 
strengthen us and make us grateful for 
each other. It needs all of us to venture 
from fixed pictures of each other, and to 
move toward a greater vision of God’s 
reality and providence than any of us 
now has. 


Scots wha’ hae? 





The Reverend Donald R. Kocher (52B) and Professor Donald Macleod (center) offici- 
ated at the November 25 St. Andrew’s Day Service in the Huguenot Memorial Church, 
Pelham, New York, of which Mr. Kocher is minister. 





IMPORTANT! 


Please be aware that the Major Mis- 
sion Fund office does NOT notify 
the Seminary of the gifts and pledges 
of individuals made through a local 
congregation. The Seminary does 
wish to thank each person giving to 
any Seminary MMF project. If mem- 
bers of your congregation have given 
or plan to give thus, PLEASE NOTI- 
FY US of their names, addresses and 
the project supported so that we may 
write them a note of appreciation. 


C.E.-- 





A different dynamic 


The information is all there in the cata- 
logue, Professor Freda A. Gardner points 
out. “The seminary brochures are read, 
but until people discover a person with an 
M.A. in Christian Education from Prince- 
ton Seminary running a volunteer pro- 
gram in a hospital, for example, they'll 
never know that Christian Education is 
something more than running a Sunday 
School. If their Sunday School experi- 
ences are remembered as unpleasant, they 
seldom stop to ask about the influence in 
their own lives of a church community’s 
care for them which included nurture, 
instruction, interpretation in a variety of 
educational forms. 

With this narrow perception it is little 
wonder, she feels, that even some Prince- 
ton Seminary students, who should know 
better, view Christian Education as a sec- 
ond-class ministry. 

“T tell M.A. students when they come 
into the program, ‘If status is important 
to you, and I don’t mean this in the pejor- 
ative sense, this is not the ministry you 
should get into. If you can find within 
yourself the strength to know what you 
are doing has integrity, has Biblical and 
theological credence, and if your sense of 
worth comes from something other than 
people’s reactions to the Sunday School— 
then you should be all right.’ 

“I’m never in a group, to this day, on 
this campus or any place else in the world, 
but that somebody may make a deroga- 
tory comment about Sunday School, 
and everyone in the room looks to see 
whether I'll fall apart. If that bothered 
me, I would be constantly bothered and 
wouldn’t be able to do what I do.” 

What do Christian Education graduates 
get into? The majority become either 
Directors of Christian Education or assist- 
ant or associate pastors with major re- 
sponsibilities in that field (if they con- 
tinue and get their M.Div. degrees). An 
M.A. graduate becomes a member of the 
church’s staff. ““He or she should be 
thought of,” says Dr. Gardner, “‘as the 
Christian educator in residence .. . re- 
sponsible not only for programs, but also 
for keeping the educational dimensions of 
all of the Church’s life in the forefront: 
the specific educational program for 
children, youth and adults; the develop- 
ment of leadership—everything from 
training in certain skills (like doing the 
stewardship calling) to that understanding 





which supports various ministries; how to 
be an effective deacon—anything where a 
person is trying to grow in ability to do 
something, or in capacity to understand 
what discipleship is, in a particular role in 
the Church. 

“Then there are the programs: vaca- 
tion church schools, youth programs, 
camps and conferences the children in 
the congregation attend; and, in some 
churches, tutorial programs for children 
or adults who need English as a second 
language; confirmation education; main- 
taining a library and a resource facility. 

“Caring about the educational dimen- 
sions of the communication media the 
church uses is important: the Sunday bul- 
letin, the bulletin board out in front. ’m 
very concerned that churches don’t pay 
more attention to the mixed messages 
members get. They hear one thing from 
the pulpit, another in the classroom, 
another in public relations, and still 
another at stewardship time. It really is a 
very mixed bag of stuff! It’s no wonder 
people are confused as to what they’re 
called to be and to do. 

“There is, of course, some pastoral 
counseling. Sometimes the pastor, for 
some reason, cannot relate to certain 
people. The Director of Christian Educa- 
tion has close connection with a wide 
range of people. Because that relationship 


becomes established in their common 
tasks, these people tend to seek out the 
director when they need to talk. Many of 
them find it easier to discuss problems in 
an everyday situation, overa particular 
job or task, than to make an appointment 
to go to a counselor. It’s not the same as 
an arranged pastoral counseling appoint- 
ment, but it is supportive and is a context 
in which, I think, a Director of Christian 
Education can ‘give witness’ to the Gos- 
pel, can really communicate something 
that perhaps hasn’t been heard through 
sermons or classes. 

“There is also a great deal of adminis- 
trative work, and for some people that is 
a burden. Administration is getting 
people and resources together to do what- 
ever needs to be done, and that’s a min- 
istry, even though some people may 
never understand that it is. 

“In addition to all of this, a good DCE, 
I think, keeps pointing out to other staff 
people and other leaders in the church, 
‘You’re teaching something by this,’ or 
‘Are we teaching what we want to teach?’ 
It is not to take over, but is to be some- 
body who keeps emphasizing the educa- 
tional dimensions of the life of the 
church. 

“That, of course, would be in this 
country. Most of our international M.A. 
students go back to teaching jobs in 








either elementary or higher education. 
Some of them return to denominational 
responsibilities in the area of education; 
they will be responsible for developing 
curriculum materials or teacher education 
programs over a wide geographic area. 
Many of them do not go back to the 
parish. They are sent here by their denom- 
inations to prepare for a more general 
leadership. 

“Another category of graduates are 
chaplains heading up educational pro- 
grams in the armed forces. Without hav- 
ing a stable community to work with, 
they try to put together educational pro- 
grams for children and adults. I don’t 
know whether the financial situation in 
the services is now such that they can af- 
ford someone who cannot also preach 
and administer the sacraments; but last 
year we had two chaplains here on fur- 
lough, one of whom subsequently became 
head chaplain at Fort Ord. He had felt 
the need of a year’s concentration in C.E. 
because he wasn’t sure anyone on his 
staff could do this sort of work. The 
other man went to Fort Hamilton, where 
he was to have major responsibility for 
education. 

“In a given year there might be more 
men than women in the program. We 
have many Roman Catholics, most of 
whom have full-time jobs. One, for in- 
stance, is an administrator in a New Jer- 
sey high school. He is a deacon in his 
parish, taking on an incredible amount of 
work. He has done a great deal of work in 
graduate education; now he’s trying to do 
his M.A. 

*‘He was in my fall semester class. On 
the last day he came in and said, ‘I’m 
sorry. I can’t stay. My wife is expecting a 
baby at almost any time, and I really 
came over just to bring my term paper.’ 
When he showed up for the first class of 
the next semester, I asked him about his 
family. He said, ‘Oh, yes! We had another 
son, ‘Another?’ ‘Yes, our sixth.’ And 
two full-time jobs! But he is committed 
to education, and his wife is, too; they 
share their responsibilities and somehow 
what needs to be done, is done. 

“We have that sort of person. We also 
have a number of post-M.Div. M.S.s and a 
smaller number who come right out of 
college to take their M.A. degrees. 

“One reason the balance has shifted 
from the former predominantly female 
enrollment is that many more women 
now enter the M.Div. program. Many are 
fearful that if they say they are interested 
in the educational ministry, they will be 


co-opted into the second-classness which 
they believe they perceive. 

“T encourage them. I feel if they want 
to be ordained, they should be ordained. 
My hope is that many of them who have 
real gifts for educational ministry will, 
once they have established themselves, be 
able to say, ‘This is my gift for ministry,’ 
and claim that, and work with it. 

“Many M.Div. women take courses in 
Christian Education, but they don’t want 
to be seen as Christian educators because 
that has been the only field open for 
women in the church. And if you say 
that’s your field, you may be treated in 
just the way women were treated when 
they were token women: You were all 
right on the church staff, as long as you 
did Christian Education—and that kept 
you confined and isolated. 

“T’ve chosen not to be ordained. Dr. 
Wyckoff [the Thomas W. Synnott Profes- 
sor of Christian Education at PTS] has 
chosen not to be ordained. We believe 
that this enables us to devote our full at- 
tention to the educational ministry. In 
contrast, Dr. Loder [Professor of Chris- 
tian Education] , who wasn’t ordained for 
a long time, now is; the way he under- 
stands education, he wants it to have an 
integral relationship to the worship life 
of the Church. 

“TI can certainly support his position. 
Anyone who goes out as a Christian ed- 
ucator ultimately must prove his or her 
worth and theological competence, can- 
not be just a programmer or somebody 
who knows some neat gimmicks for get- 
ting people to do things. 

‘Another interesting point about the 
ministry of education: No one in the con- 
gregation expects to take the preacher’s 
place, but a Christian educator constantly 
works to put other people into teaching 
positions, into doing the very things he 
or she has been educated to do. 

“The whole dynamic is different. 
Some Christian educators center the en- 
tire educational ministry around them- 
selves, but a single teacher in a congre- 
gation will not be able to reach a great 
many people. The job is best done when 
one constantly helps to create new cap- 
able people. 

“That’s different from the preaching 
role. It may even be different from the 
specifically trained pastoral counseling 
role, too. It depends on what the dy- 
namic is that keeps you alive and growing. 
For me, as an expression of vocation it 
has been tremendously exciting. If I can 
share that with somebody else—fine!”’ 


Gifts 


Recently Princeton Seminary has received 
gifts 


In memory of: 

The Reverend Dr. Arthur M. Adams 
(34B), to the Scholarship Endow- 
ment Fund 

Dr. Mary A. Bennett, to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Dr. Lee Bristol, to the Education Fund 

Walter D. Brittingham, to the Educa- 
tion Fund 

Mrs. Lily Brown-Orr, for the benefit of 
the Princeton Seminary Choir 

Hilda Scarborough Chopko, to the Ed- 
ucation Fund 

W. Hall Dent, to the Education Fund 

Benjamin and Helen Farber, to the 
Benjamin F. Farber (09B) Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Arthur K. Korteling 
(30B), to the 1980 Alumni Roll Call 

Lieutenant J. Andrew Marsh, to the 
Education Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Charles Edgar Pat- 
ton (99B), to the Education Fund 

Jimmy Wilson, Mrs. Rose W. Sheps 
and Harold B. Snyder, to the Ed- 
ucation Fund 

The Reverend Robert-A. N. Wilson, Jr. 
(26B), to the Scholarship Fund 


From the estate of: 
Howard W. McFall, Sr., for the Presi- 
ident’s Endowment Fund 


Honoring: 
The Reverend Dr. Charles J. Dough- 
erty (54B), to the Scholarship Fund 


Princeton Seminary gratefully acknowl 
edges these tributes and remembrances, 
which will be devoted to carrying on its 
work in the Church of Jesus Christ. 





Armstrong to new seminary chair 





The Reverend Dr. Richard S. Armstrong 
(S8B) has been elected by the Board of 
Trustees to the Ralph B. and Helen S. 
Ashenfelter Chair of Ministry and Evan- 
gelism. He will occupy the Chair from 
September 1, 1980. 

Dr. Armstrong, a native of Maryland, 
is a graduate of Princeton University 
whose college career was interrupted by 
a tour of active duty with the U.S. Navy 
during World War II. After a Navy-spon- 
sored year at Harvard Business School he 
served as disbursing officer and later sup- 
ply officer on the U.S.S. Chandeleur. 

On graduating from the University he 
joined the Philadelphia Athletics organ- 
ization, serving as business manager of 
their Portsmouth Club and then as 
public relations director. In 1952 he left 
baseball for a Philadelphia advertising 
agency; a year later he was induced by 
the newly formed Baltimore Baseball 
Club to return to his home town as pub- 
lic relations director for the Orioles. 

During spring training at Daytona 
Beach in March 1955 he received his call 
to the ministry and at the end of the 
season entered Princeton Seminary. Upon 
graduation he was ordained by the Phil- 
adelphia Presbytery and was for ten years 
pastor of the Oak Lane Presbyterian 





Church in Philadelphia, a city church 
which experienced a remarkable renewal 
through an aggressive program of visita- 
tion evangelism and community outreach. 

In June 1968 he left Philadelphia to 
become Vice-President for Development 
for Princeton Seminary, and since 1973 
has been Senior Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Over the past decade he has served the 
national church extensively in the field of 
evangelism and from time to time has re- 
turned to the Seminary campus to lead 
seminars in this subject at the Center of 
Continuing Education. 

In addition to his degrees from Prince- 
ton University and Princeton Seminary he 
holds a Doctor of Ministry degree from 
Christian Theological Seminary in India- 
napolis. Dr. Armstrong is the author of 
two books: “The Oak Lane Story,” 
which describes his Philadelphia pastor- 
ate , and “‘Service Evangelism” (Westmin- 
ster Press, spring 1979). 

Dr. Armstrong is married to the 
former Margaret Frances Childs, daughter 
of the late Professor Harwood Childs and 
Willa Whitson Childs of Princeton. The 
Armstrongs have two sons and two 
daughters. 





Lewis to 
pastorate 


Dr. Donald G. Lewis, Jr., for the past 5% 


years Director of Annual Giving, has re- 
turned to the pastorate. On November 1 
Don took up his responsibilities as pastor 
of the Ogden Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Chatham, New Jersey. 

We are very grateful for his effective, 
sensitive and pioneering service among us 
and we pray God’s gracious blessing upon 
him in his new ministry. 





“Backward” 


The following is excerpted from a note 
by CHARLES GRANVILLE HAMILTON 
(28B), who, according to Alumni Secre- 
tary Arthur M. Byers, Jr., “has made 
quite a reputation for himself as a radio 
preacher in the South.”’ 


Clubs at Princeton Seminary began, like 
those in Princeton University, as places to 
eat. There was no dining room. However, 
since we tended to know only those stu- 
dents who were seated alphabetically near 
us in classes, or who roomed down the 
hall, the clubs soon became centers for 
social life. Friendships formed there con- 
tinued: When one met a fellow alumnus, 


**RBackward, turn backward, O Time, in 
TV (uot tegen 





almost the first question asked was, 
“What club?” 

When the Mrs. Benham who had 
served meals in her home died, the club 
purchased her house. Each group elected 
a steward, who selected a cook and had 
charge of meals. We believed our food by 
far the best of any encountered in our 
various universities, colleges and seminar- 
ies; certainly, it was good, varied and al- 
ways well cooked. 

The dining room was our center of fel- 
lowship. The waiters were always stu- 
dents. Clifton Dorn of Atlanta, who went 
to his reward last year, was a waiter who 
kept us all in high spirits. When one mem- 
ber’s claim to being a Mayflower descend- 
ant was proved true, Dorn exclaimed: 
“Mr. Chief, they had no immigration 
laws then!” 

The dishwashers, too, were students. 
In 1925, I served in this capacity, along 
with Hong Nong Park, who had been im- 
prisoned in the 1919 Korean Revolution 
and who later became head of the largest 
Presbyterian seminary in the world. 

To prevent cliques, members drew for 
seats each week, at the large or smaller 
tables. The club included students from 
all parts of the United States, as well as 
Ireland, Korea, Romania, Scotland and 
other countries. When one sat next toa 
Romanian who could read and write, but 
not speak, English, one’s French improved 
rapidly. 

Benham was the oldest club, and we 
considered it the status institution of the 
campus. It was known for its scholarship 
—but was sometimes surpassed in this 
area by other groups. End of semester 
grades were posted by clubs. The Prince- 
ton University president was a Benham 
alumnus, as were most of the Seminary 
faculty—including such leaders as J. Gres- 
ham Machen and Charles R. Erdman. 

Our membership included several con- 
servative leaders, but the stricter Calvin 
and Seminary Clubs considered us too 
moderate in our orthodoxy. Theology 
and ecclesiastical matters were never dis- 
cussed at meals or in the clubs; our only 
references to such matters were humor- 
ous. We took the Philadelphia Ledger, the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune and 
discussed these around the parlors. 

Princeton was basically missionary- 
minded in those days. The Chiefs of Ben- 
ham in the latter 1920s included Lawrence 
K. Anderson, George Leader and Charles 
Jahleel Woodbridge, all of whom later 


had distinguished careers as foreign mis- 
sionaries. We had the most foreign stu- 
dents of any American seminary, and 
they became leaders over the world. The 
world was the parish for the students. 
Clubs joined monthly in prayer evenings 
for alumni in mission fields. 

The annual banquet was the event of 
the year, with a formal printed program, 
a faculty speaker, and visiting alumni. 
There were also, however, almost nightly 
gatherings around the table after supper, 
where we sang old songs and learned 
others from earlier in the century. Ben- 
ham had its own club song: 

“We sing to thee, Benham, the club 
we hold dear, 

Where fellowship, friendship pass 
down year by year; 

We pledge to thee honor, devotion, 
good cheer. 


God bless you, our Benham, the 
club we hold dear.” 





The Spire 


Have you sent to the Seminary the list of 
officers and members of your congrega- 
tion to whom we may mail The Spire? 
As you know, this little quarterly paper 
carries word about events and persons at 
the Seminary now, as well as stories 
about alumni/ae and others of the Sem- 
inary family who are involved in inter- 
esting work or unusual situations. It is 
a good and easy way to have your people 
learn about an important instrument in 
the mission of the church, for an issue 
can be read in fifteen to twenty minutes. 

The simplest way to get your names to 
us speedily is to mail us a copy of your 
membership directory, either marking the 
names of those you wish to have receive 
the paper or specifying that all are to be 
included. 

Now, tear this out and put it on top of 
all the piles on your desk so that it will 
get your immediate action. Both the Sem- 
inary and your congregation will benefit 
from your follow-up on this! 


‘Such a 
spiritual 
climate” 


““My sincere gratitude to .. . the Steward- 
ship Committee for having taken such a 
concrete step in relation to... the 
growth and service of our library...” “I 
pray for the spreading of such a spiritual 
climate among all Christians...’ Thank 
those at Princeton Theological Seminary 
who made it possible to purchase the .. . 
books for our library ...” “Please con- 
vey our grateful thanks to the students 
...for raising the fund through (the) 
book sale...” “The faculty and stu- 
dents will be using these books in our 
theological studies...” 

From Indonesia, Pakistan, Cameroun, 
Western Samoa come expressions of grat- 
itude from third-world seminary repre- 
sentatives whose theological libraries have 
benefited through the efforts of Prince- 
ton Seminary’s Stewardship Committee. 

Each year more books have been made 
available for sale; each year greater re- 
ceipts have been forwarded overseas to 
aid the libraries in their purchase of 
needed works, or books themselves pur- 
chased here have been mailed to the sem- 
inaries On occasion. 

The next Stewardship Book Sale will 
be held early in March 1980. Your par- 
ticipation is warmly invited. “If you are 
interested in weeding out your burgeon- 
ing library,’ as this year’s chairperson 
puts it, please address either Mr. John J. 
Lolla, Jr., Stewardship Committee Book 
Sale Chairman, or the Reverend Chase 
Hunt, Hodge Hall, Princeton Seminary. 

Theological books are particularly wel- 
come, but other works will be most 
gratefully received. 





A chaplain’s lunch 


“But how can you justify being a military 
officer and a minister also?” a student 
asked the person on his right as the meal 
began. It was an on-campus lunch to 
which 43 students and military chaplains 
had come to discuss ministry in the 
armed services. More than half were 
students at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, considering the dimensions and im- 
plications of that word—ministry—as it in- 
formed their vocational decisions and 
their responses to the calling they had al- 
ready felt. 

After grace the questioner continued: 
“How can a person of peace put on the 
uniform of war?” Later, after much theo- 
logical exchange, the question became 
“What does a chaplain do?” and they be- 
gan to talk about the challenges of min- 
istering to persons, wherever they may 
be, whatever they do, in or out of uni- 
form, on or off the job. 

It seemed strange at first for so many 
members of the military to be here at a 
theological seminary; but they felt at 
home, many remembering the campus 
from their own student days. They spoke 
with a unique awareness of the compas- 
sion and comfort of the Gospel and with 
a theological reflection that had been 
tested and tempered by their contact 
with the extremes of human crisis. 

The presence of those who minister 
in the military has long been a part of the 
history of Princeton Seminary. As a re- 
minder of that presence in more recent 
years, a plaque in the Administration 
Building bears the signature of James 
Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, com- 
mending the Seminary’s World War II 
participation in the Navy’s V—12 chap- 
lain training program. Even more vivid 
are the living memories of two of our 
faculty for whom that plaque has special 
meaning. Dr. Jack Cooper and Dr. Ed- 
ward Dowey can still recall those first 
years of their ministries, in the Navy, at 
a time when the needs of those fighting 
for freedom and peace were in the minds 
and hearts of pastors and congregations 
everywhere. 


by Wayne R. Whitelock (64B, 65M)* 





Chaplain (Col) Roy Peters (R) with M.Div. 
Junior Raymond H. McKinney, Jr. 





Chaplain S. David Chambers 


*Mr. Whitelock, Princeton Seminary’s 


Director of Instructional Media, is a Chap- 


lain in the U.S. Army, New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard, with the 150th AVN BN, 
Mercer Airport, Trenton, New Jersey. 


At other tables similar conversations 
continued as chaplains and students 
shared experiences, needs, and insights. 
A woman middler asked about the new 
Chaplain Candidate program through 
which, in a summer of active-duty train- 
ing, she might explore this ministry and 
make her career decision. Another group 
of students gathered around the Moder- 
ator of a nearby presbytery, who, in ad- 
dition to his full-time civilian ministry, is 
a chaplain in the Army Reserve. A chap- 
lain from the State Prison in Trenton, 
also a chaplain in the New Jersey Nation- 
al Guard, explained the way each of his 
ministries informs the other. 

Two special guests flanked President 
McCord. Chaplain (Colonel) Roy Peters, 
Commandant of the U. S. Army Chaplain 
Center and School (USACHCS), spoke of 
the need for more chaplains, especially 
women. He compared the military chap- 
laincy with the civilian parish, emphasiz- 
ing the differences and similarities in 
terms of one special element—the inter- 
denominational cooperation of “‘instant 
ecumenism” so vital to the enterprise. 
Then S. David Chambers, Director of the 
Presbyterian Council for Chaplains and 
Military Personnel, a retired Navy Chap- 
lain, described the Council’s responsibil- 
ity for ecclesiastical endorsement and 
their constant contact with chaplains 
throughout the world. He also outlined 
the varied opportunities and modes of 
service offered in the military chaplaincy. 
As evidenced by the discussion that con- 
tinued late into the afternoon, many 
students were interested in hearing more. 

The tradition continues. In June 1976 
there were two commencements, one in 
the Princeton University Chapel, the 
other at Fort Wadsworth, New York, 
where President McCord conferred ad- 
vanced theological degrees on 14 addi- 
tional members of that year’s class. All 
were active-duty military chaplains who 
had come to Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary to study and to grow. Today, in the 
classrooms of Stuart Hall, the cafeteria 
line, Speer Library and the Adams House, 
military chaplains regularly walk the 
campus knowing that they must continue 
to grow and change, for the sake of those 
they serve. 

The student asking the questions as 
lunch began was already familiar with 
some of the answers. He had seen chap- 
lains at work in Viet Nam, where, as a 
helicopter pilot, he knew the meaning of 








Chaplain (Major) Dick Donovan (R) with 
M.Div. Junior Lydia M. Keely 


combat. He also knew the moral and spir- 
itual impact the noncombatant chap- 
lain can have. He had felt the conflicts in 
Christian conscience that war can bring 
and the immediate life-and-death implica- 
tions of moral choices. It was for these 
reasons he sat next to the chaplain wear- 
ing the familiar campaign ribbons of that 
chapter in his life. The student remem- 
bered his struggle when he resigned his 
bars and wings and the sense of calling 
which brought him to Princeton Semin- 
ary to prepare for the very ministry he 
had seen so often in the midst of death 
and destruction. He was earnestly asking 
himself, “‘Do I dare?’’ He needed the op- 
portunity to share his misgivings, his 
fears, his hopes, with someone who 
would understand. This was the right 
time and the right place. 


A wealth of human drama challenges 
those seeking to serve Christ throughout 
the Church today. That drama was felt 
intensely by those who shared the open- 
ing convocation of the Chaplains Basic 
Course at USACHCS this past June. The 
Commandant framed the Chaplain’s task 
with these words: “‘As a noncombatant, 
your cross or tablets are your shield. You 
are, first of all, clergy. Your nation and 
its Armed Forces need you and respect 
you for who you are and what you bring 
with you on behalf of your denomin- 
ations. You are asked to minister in re- 
sponse to a special need: the need of 
those who live in the continual awareness 
of crisis, both personal and corporate, 
whose lives will be the first to be given to 
protect the values and freedoms that have 
become our birthright.” 
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This call to a special ministry and a 
commitment to its demands produces the 
intense fellowship experienced by min- 
isters in the military. It is not a superficial 
cooperation. It is a bond of understand- 
ing forged by their common experience 
confronting human suffering with their 
armament: the assurance of God’s love, 
compassion for others, and faith in God’s 
ultimate victory. 





Chaplain (Lt Col) Roger Venzke, William 
Brower (Associate Director of Speech) and 
M.Div. Middler H. Scott Matheney 


tudying 
Speer 


The Board of Trustees at its fall meeting 
approved a study by architect Michael 
Erdman (Erdman Hall) and Business Man- 
ager William E. Lawder of the specific 
costs involved in needed renovation of 
the Speer Library. If approved, the work 
is scheduled to be completed in 1980-81. 

Three relatively minor modifications 
are deemed essential: facilitated access 
to the building for handicapped persons; 
minor internal changes to create more 
pleasant study areas on the second and 
third floors; and reducing noise problems 
in the second-floor ventilating system. 

The major project will be the more 
urgent restructuring of the present air- 
conditioning system to protect Speer’s 
excellent collections from further deteri- 
oration. 

As Librarian Charles Willard explains 
in his ten-year projection of library needs 
and achievements, air conditioning now 
in use maintains a satisfactory level of 
humidity (40 percent) in winter, but the 
temperature of the building is higher than 
fuel costs or the preservation of fine 
books indicate as desirable. In summer 
the temperature is acceptable, but humid- 
ity rises to about 65 percent. ““During the 
fall and spring shoulder periods,” the re- 
port reads, “the system is no defense 
against high relative humidity produced 
by heavy rainfall or unusual changes in 
temperature.” 

The alterations would effect a “‘fine 
tuning’ by adding a number of controls— 
would enable the system to do better 
what it can already do. Among the im- 
provements visualized are automatic de- 
vices which would keep humidity and 
temperature related to such factors as 
time of day (or night), season and num- 
ber of users. 

In addition, a large area in the base- 
ment would be individually air condi- 
tioned to a year-round humidity of 40-50 
percent and temperature of 65-70 de- 
grees. Here would be stored rare books, 
folios and master film materials. 

“Nothing,” Dr. Willard notes, “‘will 
permanently preserve all of our books. 
Our hope is to save that which is presery- 
able in its present form and, through the 
master films, to save the intellectual con- 
tent of the entire collection.” 





Added 
seminars 


The Center of Continuing Education an- 
nounces two previously unscheduled sem- 
inars and the correction of the dates of a 
third. 

March 17 - 20 — “Preaching the Etern- 
ities.’ The Reverend Dr. John Birk- 
beck, Stirling, Scotland. (Correc- 
tion of date announced earlier.) 

April 7 - 10 — “The Church of Christ 
Uniting.” Dr. J. Davis McCaughey, 
Master of Ormond College, Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. 

July 21 - 23 — “A Theology for the 
Church Today.” Professor Daniel 
Vidal, Member, Executive Com- 
mittee, World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, Madrid, Spain. (A semin- 
ar for Spanish-speaking pastors.) 
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JAMES A. SANDERS, Claremont School of Theology 
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PAUL L. HOLMER, Yale Divinity School 

BRYANT M. KIRKLAND, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, New York 
OSWALD C. J. HOFFMANN, Lutheran Hour speaker 

ERNEST T. CAMPBELL, Minister-at-large 
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CHEVIS F. HORNE, First Baptist Church, Martinsville, Virginia 

RICHARD S. ARMSTRONG, Second Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana 
ROBERT G. KEMPER, First Congregational Church, Western Springs, Illinois 
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THE KOREAN-AMERICAN MINISTRY 

W. J. BEENERS, Sandra R. BROWN, Freda A. GARDNER, James E. LODER, 
Conrad H. MASSA, James I. McCORD 


THE 39th ANNUAL 


PRINCETON 
INSTITUTE OF THEOLOGY 


June 30 - July 10, 1980 


“YOURS IS THE KINGDOM.” 


Seminars, elective classes, work- 
shops, lecture and sermon series, 
Bible hours and convocations 


For information write: 

Director 

The Princeton Institute of Theology 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
admits students of any race, color and 
national or ethnic orgin and without 
regard to handicap or sex. 
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Taking minority recruitment 
seriously 


James H. Logan, Jr., a Master of Divinity 
middler, has been appointed Admissions 
Counselor for Minority Recruitment for 
Princeton Seminary. His work will be 
among Asian, Native American, Black and 
Hispanic college students considering 
careers in the Church. Mr. Logan, who 
was also named to represent the Semin- 
ary’s student body at the November 
meeting of the Council of Theological 
Seminaries, was elected to the Executive 
Committee by the caucus of student 
representatives. 

The upstate New Yorker took his un- 
dergraduate degree in Religion and Polit- 
ical Science at Kenyon College, where he 
was involved in minority recruitment, in- 
terviewing faculty, staff and chaplains for 
prospects. 

The congregation of the First United 
Presbyterian Church in Baldwinsville, 
where he and his family are members, 
take a special interest in “their” student 
at Princeton Seminary: He is usually 
asked to be a guest preacher when he 
comes home on holiday—and the’ pastor 
of the Methodist Church nearby frequent- 
ly invites him to take a service. 

What particularly pleases him, however, 
is that one member of his home congre- 
gation made a gift to the Major Mission 
Fund of the United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., in the name of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, because of James 
Logan’s enrollment here. 

Asked how he plans to go about en- 
couraging minority students to attend 
Princeton, he says, “Of course, I’ll be 
talking with any students who visit our 
campus, but my main thrust will be dur- 
ing a prolonged southern trip in January— 
a 10 days’ to two weeks’ tour of minority 
colleges, really discussing issues and pros- 
pects with small groups and individuals.” 





October 10, 1979, in Princeton, New Jersey! 
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Faculty close-up 








JAMES (“JIM”) TIMOTHY BUTLER 
Instructor in Old Testament 
Hometown: Arlington, Virginia 


Education: National Merit Scholar 
Wake Forest University, B.A. 
Phi Beta Kappa 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
M.Div. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Ph.D. 
candidate 


Marital status: Married to Betty Cheryl 
Bogardus; daughter, Jennifer Kaitlin, 3 


Denomination: Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion; ordained in home church, Bon 
Air Baptist Church of the Mt. Vernon 
Association 

Family church: Lawrenceville Presbyter- 
ian Church 

Work experience: 9 years of delivering 

the Washington Star 
2 years managing the Theological 
Book Agency, PTS 
4 summers as an instructor in the Sum- 
mer Language Program, PTS 
Instructor, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, 1977— 


Who or what influenced you to go into 
teaching: ‘I’ve always been interested 
in education, probably from having a 
number of good teachers who in- 
fluenced me at critical points in my 

— life. I came to Princeton with a firm 
commitment to serving in a parish con- 
text, but I was freed by my experience 
here to think of a teaching career as an 
equally valid form of ministry. I saw 
people grow spiritually from the chal- 
lenge of academic inquiry into their 
faith, and I began to view teaching as 
a vital ‘profession’ in the life of the 
church.” 


What book other than the Bible would 
you recommend: “It may be a sign of 
my theological adolescence, but I still 
find the works of H. Richard Niebuhr 
to be of immense help. In particular, I 
often find myself appealing to the cat- 
egories of his ‘Christ and Culture’—it is 
just a classic statement of the prob- 
lems of living out a faith while living in 
human society.” 


JAMES BUTLER 





Avocations: “‘Right now my only avoca- 
tion is my dissertation—I feel guilty 
doing anything else. I do have ‘avoca- 
tional goals, though. When the dis- 
sertation is finished, I’d like to learn to 
play a musical instrument, perhaps the 
piano. I’ve promised that to myself. 
Another thing that I’m interested in is 
woodworking. After a day of papers 
and books, I'd like this as a way of do- 
ing something with my hands.” 

Commentary on his field: “Among 
professional theologians, there has al- 
ways been dispute over the signifi- 
cance of the Old Testament for the 
Christian faith. From the perspective 
of the practical needs of the church, 
though, it seems to me that the Old 
Testament has played a vital role in 
protecting against distortions of faith. 
It works, for instance, against the 
temptation to privatize our faith, to 
make it an individual thing ‘between 
God and me.’ The Old Testament al- 
ways has to do with the faith of a 
community, of a people. So it is a kind 
of bastion against the religious form of 
the trend in our society to ‘look out 
for Number One.’ 


“There are also the twin tempta- 
tions to spiritualize our faith, to be- 
come docetic. Most people on the 
street if you ask them would tell you 
that faith is a very ‘spiritual’ matter, 
that it doesn’t have anything to do 
with the nuts and bolts of social or 
political realities. They often become 
indignant when politics find their way 
into the sermon. But it’s difficult to 
read the Old Testament in this way— 
its writers insist that if faith has any- 
thing to say, it’s in the midst of such 
political realities. It keeps us firmly 
rooted in this world, which God has 
created for our habitation, and encour- 
ages responsibility toward this world. 

“These points have not been for- 
gotten by professional theologians, but 
in the church, where people are not al- 
ways reading the works of theologians, 
the Old Testament is that part of the 
canonical witness that reminds us most 
forcefully that we do belong to a com- 
munity of faith and that we must live 
responsibly in an on-going world.” 
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P.T.S. Sampling 





KRISTEN 


ROUNER 


KRISTEN SAFFORD ROUNER 
Junior, Master of Divinity program 
Hometown: Edina, Minnesota 
College: Lewis & Clark College, ’78 
Denomination: Congregational 


Home church: The Colonial Church of 
Edina 


Marital status: Single 


Hobbies: Singing, particularly choral; 
playing guitar; dancing; jogging; hiking; 
crew (#7 oar for the women’s crew at 
Lewis & Clark) 


Interests: Journal keeping—‘‘for myself 
it’s been a therapeutic kind of thing;” 
creating Christian community—grow- 
ing up in a minister’s family, spending 
18 years in the church in Edina, seeing 
the growth (“We’ve just built a new 
church.””) and how community hap- 
pened there, going away from that to 
college where one has to seek that out 
and create one’s own community; ed- 
ucation—“‘I graduated in English and 
secondary education and student- 
taught junior high, eighth graders;” 
family is really a high priority for me; 
counseling; prayer 

Accomplishments: “I think I’ve learned 
a lot about communication, both 
through my writing and through re- 
lationships with people. 

“ve traveled quite a bit—a study 
tour in Greece when I was quite young; 
five weeks traveling with my family 
through Europe, including the com- 
munities of Taizé and L’Abri; ten 
weeks as a volunteer in western Brazil, 


working with Wycliffe Bible translators, 


helping with construction of a school, 
running a summer program for the 
English-speaking children; five months 
in Portugal (just after the Revolution) 
where I lived with a Portuguese family 
for a month and a half.” 
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Why the Ministry: ‘Part of it, I’m sure, 
was the influence of my family, with 
my involvement in the church over a 
long period of time, and part was 
being away on my own and realizing 
that I sought out a ministry wherever 
I went. 

“Growing up in a minister’s family 
has its advantages; the whole family is 
involved in it. ’ve gone along with my 
dad on pastoral calls lots of times and 
I know [’ve learned a lot through that. 
Being a ‘P.K.,’ I know some of what 
I'm getting into in entering the min- 
istry. 

“Pve taught Sunday School, worked 
on the high school youth program and 
this last summer out in Portland, 
Oregon, I worked with high school 
kids, the same ones I'd had in my stu- 
dent teaching. That was part of what 
drew me to the ministry. The contrast 
of working with these same kids in 
church after working with them in 
school showed me it was much more a 
community situation in the church. 


There I could work with them as 
whole persons, express my faith, estab- 
lish relationships and carry through. In 
school I would get 60 different kids 
each year. 

“Through a series of events and ex- 
periences I sensed, increasingly, the 
Spirit’s leading me into full-time min- 
istry.” 

Why PTS: “I thought I would like to 
be back East; I have family here. And 
one of the ministers in our church is a 
graduate of Princeton, Bob MacLen- 
nan (66B). He was very pro-Princeton. 


Two other people in our church had 
come here. 

“T was looking for a place which 
emphasized parish ministry and had 
diversity. And I wanted good academ- 
ics, challenging, where they were will- 
ing to ask questions. 

*‘Again the location was a factor 
because there are a lot of opportuni- 
ties available for Field Education. Also 
the University is so close by and offers 
many resources. 


“I think PTS can offer a broad sem- 
inary experience.” 


After PTS: “I haven’t decided on a specif- 
ic direction. I think, generally, in 
terms of parish ministry, and I’m inter- 
ested in counseling, too. But I really 
am open to anything. I guess I don’t 
want to close myself off to any one 
thing too soon.” 


The Colonial Church of Edina, a suburb 
of Minneapolis, where Kristen’s father, 
Arthur Rouner, has served for 17 years 
and is the preaching minister, is an un- 
usual situation. That the 2,700-member 
congregation is served by a staff of six 
seminary-trained and two lay persons is 
not so different. But that their clergy 
come from four different denominations 


—Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist 
and Methodist—is. Each has an area of 
specialization — teaching, counseling, 
outreach (social action), youth and, of 
course, preaching. Within these overall 
headings are many sub-heads which com- 
prise dozens of programs. 

Recently the congregation and staff 
built a new church on a 24-acre site. The 
church is strongly reminiscent of its New 
England heritage, happily acknowledged 
and encouraged at Colonial. 
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SCOTT 


MATHENEY 


H. SCOTT MATHENEY 

Middler, Master of Divinity program 
Hometown: San Diego, California 
College: Whitworth College, ’75 


Denomination: United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 


Home church: Linda Vista United Pres- 
byterian Church, San Diego 


Marital status: Single 
Hobbies: Running, volleyball, the beach 


Interests: Political action—its structure 
and nature. “This comes out of high 
school experiences, relating to other 
people, and also the Christian conver- 
sion experience which happened then. 

“Latin America has been a major 
interest—Latin American politics and 
the Church interests and situation 
there. Professor Ron Frase (60M, 75D), 
who teaches sociology at Whitworth, 
was one of the key people who helped 
focus and develop this interest. He was 
in Brazil with Dr. Mackay and Dr. 
Shaull. Much of this experience has to 
do with trying to maintain integrity 
while being involved deeply in politics 
and at the same time trying to main- 
tain some sort of Christian witness.” 


Accomplishments: For a year, lived in 
Brazil and worked with a number of 
different groups; started and edited a 
political science newsletter at Whit- 
worth; worked within the San Diego 
Presbytery in the Hunger Movement; 
also was involved with the Ecumen- 
ical Conference in San Diego and 
Southern California 
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Why the Ministry: ‘‘At college I had no 


desire to go to seminary. While I 
thought the professional ministry was 
important, I felt I wasn’t heading in 
that direction. My degree was in polit- 
ical science with a minor in sociology 
and I didn’t know where it would take 
me, perhaps to business or law. 

“But the trip to Latin America, 
where I lived and worked with people 
who had been in the church, who had 
to live in the kind of situation existing 
there, affected my thinking and my 
decision. 

“One of the key reasons I chose to 
come to seminary was because I felt 
often I was working out of a political 
model and using the church and theol- 
ogy to support where I was going. I 
sensed that was not the right way to 
work, especially if I am to maintain a 
Christian identity; there was the need 
to work from a Biblical kind of basis 
and out of a theological kind of frame- 
work as opposed to the political. 

“I’m still not certain that the min- 
istry is where I will end up profession- 
ally but I sense I do belong in the 
church.” 


Why PTS: ‘I’m from the West Coast and 


the East Coast is quite different. I 
think I need to have my horizons 
broadened, to become less provincial. 
It’s a stretching, growing process for 
me to be here. 

“Certainly one of the major reasons 
was the influence this seminary has 
had in the mission field in Latin Amer- 
ica. Everywhere I went in Latin Amer- 
ica—Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru— 
there were always strong influences of 
this seminary. That fact spoke very 
loudly.” 





After PTS: ‘‘Parish-campus work is one 


area I'd like. The kinds of questioning 
and struggling for faith which happen 
there are really important, are crucial, 
to me. I would like to be involved in 
that with students. It would help me 
to remain on the cutting edge and it is 
also an exciting place to be. 

‘At some point I would like to go 
into the mission field.” 
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Announcements 


Marriages 


Class 


1954B 
1976B 
1977B 
1978B 
1978B 
1981B 


Births 
Class 
1968B 


1970B, 


1972B 
1975M 
1976B 


1977B 
1977B 
1977B 
1979M 


71M 


Deaths 


Class 


1913B 
1915B 
1917M 
1918B 
1922B 
1927M 


1933B, 


1933M 


1938B, 


1940G 
1941M 
1948D 
LOSSE 
1965M 
1968M 


34M 


40M 


Name 


PHILIP U. MARTIN and Dorothy Mathews 

M. RANDALL GILL and Carroll Ann Bennett 

JOHN E. BRUINGTON and Sheri Sherburne 

Walter Small Idol and KATHY ELLEN FORSCHNER 
ASRIEL G. McLAIN and Deborah M. Young 

EDWIN G. HURLEY and Gayle Dunn 


Parents 


Thomas T. and Jean Crenshaw 
Donald, Jr., and Judy Mackenzie 


Arthur E. and Sara Murphy Sundstrom 
Robert J. and Christine Erway Phillips (75B) 
Donald R. and Shanda Mulford Heiser Carignan (76B) 


Gary L. and Jackie Burdick 

Stephen P. and Marilyn Kliewer 
Richard A., Jr., and Joyce M. Nyberg 
John H. and Lois Weaver 


Name 


Frederick Maier 

James Pollock Lytle 

Otis L. Gilliam 

Joseph McNeill 

David John Spratt 

Elmer Elwood Leiphart 
William H. Denney 

C. Vin White 

Henry Bernard Kuizenga 
James W. MacElree 
Marion Gerard Gosselink 
Warren Anderson Quanbeck 
Jane Warren Savage 
Robert E. Wanstall 
Warren Frank Magor 


Name 


Thomas Thompson IV 
Mary Hye Won 


Aaron David 
Sarah Elizabeth 
Shantih Stephanie 


James Vincent 
Erin Krista 
Morgan Hawkins 
Jenifer Rebecca 


Place 


Newton, KS 
Washington, IA 
Newport News, VA 
Duarte, CA 
Lakeland, FL 
Philadelphia, PA 
Philadelphia, PA 
Oroville, CA 

La Verne, CA 
Walnut Ridge, AR 
Margaretville, NY 
St. Paul, MN 
Danville, KY 
Amenia, NY 

San Diego, CA 


Date 


October 5, 1979 
November 10, 1979 
September 1, 1979 
October 27, 1979 
September 29, 1979 
June 2, 1979 


Date 


August 3, 1979 
June 18, 1979 
Adopted 

March 25, 1979 
June 28, 1979 

June 25, 1979 
Adopted 

August 16, 1979 
May 18, 1978 
November 6, 1979 
November 15, 1979 


Date 


September 18, 1979 
August 11, 1979 
July 27, 1979 
August 1979 
October 23, 1979 
October 18, 1979 
September 13, 1979 
September 16, 1979 
November 1979 
September 3, 1979 
June 23, 1979 
November 11, 1979 
November 4, 1979 
September 21, 1979 
October 12, 1979 





Class notes 


1913 


GEORGE F. BROWNE (B) has two grand- 
sons serving as ministers in the UPCUSA. 
They are the sixth straight generation in 
the ministry. 


1925 


HERBERT N. BAIRD (B) retired on June 
1, 1979, as stated clerk of Shenango Pres- 
bytery, after 20 years’ service (following 
14 years as stated clerk of Utica Pres- 
bytery). 

WALTER S. BOYER (B) sends greetings 
to members of the Class of 1925. He is 
still supply preaching, teaching in the 
county prison, and leading weekly Bible 


sessions. He also plays tennis and volley- 
ball. 


HARDIGG SEXTON (B) is serving part 

time as minister of visitation for the First 
Presbyterian Church of Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky. 


1926 


LASZLO MUZSNAI’S (M) study of the 
meta-logic of the Bible, “Metaphysics as 
Science Based on the Meta-Logic of the 
Bible,” is shortly to be published in an 
English edition. 


1927 


D. KIRKLAND WEST (B) has been re- 
elected to a five-year term on the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary Board 
of Trustees, to the regular three-year term 
on the Whitworth College Board of Trus- 
tees, and to the regular three-year term 
on the Board of Trustees of the Shakes- 
peare Festival. He holds a Sinners Class 
each Sunday (at 7 A.M.) 


1928 


J. MARK IRWIN (b) celebrated his 80th 
birthday on March 28, and his 5Oth wed- 
ding anniversary on October 29. He re- 
tired in 1965 from Iran mission, and from 
the Adams (Nebraska) Presbyterian 
Church in 1975, after 9 years as stated 


supply. 


1930 

In 1979, their 50th wedding year, EL- 
MER C. ELSEA (b) and his wife circled 
the world via air, visiting many mission 
stations en route. 


October 16 marked the completion of 10 
years for CLAIR MORROW (B) as part- 
time minister of visitation at the Arcadia, 
California, Presbyterian Church. 


1932 


LORIN RIDINGS (B) is interim pastor of 
the Monrovia (California) Presbyterian 
Church, his twelfth interim assignment 
since he retired. He and his wife, Virginia, 
celebrated their 5Oth wedding anniversary 
on September 10. 


1934 


DONALD F. LOMAS (M) is part-time 
minister for pastoral care at Trinity 
United Presbyterian Church, Venice, 
Florida. 


1935 


CHARLES O. SPRINGER (B) represents 
the Overseas Missionary Fellowship in 
both Dakotas, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


1936 


J. EDWARD HAMILTON (B) is living 
and supply preaching in Rio Rancho, 
New Mexico. 


1937 


Since retiring in the summer of 1978 
FRANCIS H. SCOTT (B, 47M) finds his 
lifestyle happy, fulfilling “cand hopefully 
useful.’ Living in Swannanoa, North Car- 
olina, he is near his former missionary 
sisters and brothers for the first time. 


1938 


BEN J. MARAIS (M), who retired from 
the Theological Faculty of the University 
of Pretoria a few years ago, has been 
teaching the history of Christianity at the 
University of South Africa, which confer- 
red an honorary doctoral degree upon 
him last May. 


ANDREW ORR (b) suffered strokes in 
January and August 1979 affecting his 
speech and walking and the use of his 
left arm and hand. 


1939 


NORMAN M. DUNSMORE (B) and his 
wife are administrators of the Schock 

Presbyterian Home, and he continues as 
interim pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Mount Joy, Pennsylvania. 


NOZOMU TOMITA (B) was inaugurated 
last April as President of Hirosaki Gakuin 
College, a women’s Christian college in 
Japan, after 22 years as professor and 
chaplain in Kinjo Gakuin University. 


1941 


Since retiring as pastor of Fair Oaks Pres- 
byterian Church, Oak Park, Illinois, last 
September, JOHN M. STUART (B, 46M) 
has been serving as stated supply at Fort 
St. Joe and Wewahitchka Presbyterian 
(PCUS) Churches, Florida. 


1942 


JAMES E. GOFF (B) and his wife, Mar- 
garet, are editors of Latinamerica Press, 
an ecumenical news service based in 
Lima, Peru. 


1943 


JOHN R. BODO’S (M, 52D) book, “A 
Gallery of New Testament Rogues, From 
Herod to Satan,” was recently published 
by Westminster Press. 


WALLACE N. JAMISON (B) has been 
elected moderator of the Presbytery of 
Great Rivers for 1980. He continues as 
Dean of Illinois College, Jacksonville, 

Illinois. 


The congregation of the First Presby- 
terian Church, East Rochester, New 
York, gave WILLARD C. PAUL (B, 46M) 
and his wife a Holy Land tour in celebra- 
tion of his 25 years as their pastor. 


1944 


The Faculty of Divinity of the University 
of Edinburgh has accepted ALFRED H. 
DAVIES (B) as a Ph.D. candidate, with 
special supervision by the Faculty of Law. 


FLOYD E. GRADY (B) is pastor of the 
Institutional Methodist Church in Porto 
Alegre in Brazil. He continues to be active 
in youth work throughout the state of 
Rio Grande do Sul. Recently he led the 
opening and closing worship services at a 
gathering of several hundred youth from 
four denominations at Instituto Porto 
Alegre for Olympic-type games sponsored 
by the youth of his congregation. 


RONALD D. HOLCOMB (B), who retired 
last August as pastor of the Santa Ynez 
Valley Presbyterian Church, Solvang, Cal- 
ifornia, is the stated supply pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of Los Alamos. He 
and his wife continue to live in Santa 
Ynez 
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1945 


JACK W. WARE (B) is pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 


1947 


JAMES J. HELLER (B, 55D) received a 
Doctor of Humanities degree from Allen- 
town College of St. Francis de Sales in 
Center Valley, Pennsylvania, last May. 


1948 


ALFRED E. BEHRER (B) has been 
elected first vice-moderator of the Presby- 
tery of Great Lakes for 1980. 


DORIS CAILLIET BRUNZIE’S (e) 
father, Dr. Emile Cailliet, a professor at 
Princeton Seminary from 1947 to 1959, 
is in the care of Helene Cailliet Adcock, 
Los Angeles, California. 


CHARLES H. JESTER (B, 50M) is in- 
terim pastor of the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church of Pasadena, California (from 
pastor of the United Christian Church 
of Caracas, Venezuela). 


1949 


In April 1979 SHIRLEY H. HAMME 
(E) and her husband went to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, England, with the first 
Friendship Force ambassadors from 
North Carolina. 


1951 


The Presbyterian Church at Tenafly, New 
Jersey, where HARRY E. CHASE (b) is 
pastor, is expanding its ministry with a 
broadcast of selected portions of its 
Sunday morning worship service. A 
video-tape program will be presented on 
Channel Q of the Cablevision of New 
Jersey System each Monday at 6:30 P.M. 
and repeated each Friday at 7:00 P.M. 


GEORGE B. MATHER (M) is minister 
of Grosvenor Park United Church, Sas- 
katoon, Canada. 


HORACE M. PATTON (B) became pastor 
of the Troy and Sylvania Presbyterian 
Church, Troy, Pennsylvania, in November, 
after 10 years as pastor of Lycoming 
Presbyterian Church, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. 


1952 


GLEN E. MAYHEW (B) is working as a 
Refugee Sponsor Developer for the New 
Mexico Inter-Church Agency, under a 
contract with Church World Service. 
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1953 

DAVID H. JOHNSON, JR. (b) is moder- 
ator of Lehigh Presbytery, Synod of the 
Trinity. 

1954 

WILLIAM C. HALLIDAY (M) has been 
elected moderator for the spring term, 
Second Presbytery of the Associated 


Reformed Presbyterian Church, and was 
named by Sinodo PAR (ARP) of Mexico 


to preach twice at the Centennial Celebra- 


tion of the beginning of Associated Re- 
formed Presbyterian missionary work, 
Tampico, Mexico, on December 5 and 6. 


1956 
DAVID E. MULFORD (B) received a 


Doctor of Ministry degree from Drew Un- 


iversity last May. 


1957 


KIRK A. HUDSON (B) was made a Paul 
Harris Fellow by the Midland, Michigan, 
Rotary Club. 

In August MERLE W. LEAK (B, 60M) 
became Executive Director of the Associ- 
ated Day Care Services of Metropolitan 
Boston, with responsibility for seven pre- 
school day care centers. 


CLARENCE L. REASER (B, 65M) is in 
his third year as Post Chaplain, supervis- 
ing and facilitating ministry of 10 Army 
Chaplains at Fort Lee, Virginia. 

1958 


CHARLES T. CONNOR (B, 59M) be- 
came pastor of the Presbyterian Church 


of Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, on Novem- 


ber 1. 


ALAN J. HAGENBUCH (B) has written 
four printed booklets on Relational 
Theology. 


NORMA JEAN SULLIVAN PERKINS 
(E) is President of the New Smyrna 
Beach League of American Pen Women, 
1978-80. 


CHARLES ROSS, JR. (M) is on furlough 
from Zaire, Africa, for the academic year. 


STANTON D. TATE (B) has been called 
to the pastorate of Canterbury House, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


1959 


JUDY L. MEAD (e) was awarded the 
Ph.D. degree in Speech Communication 
by the University of Denver on August 
17, 1979. Her dissertation title was “A 
Rhetorical Analysis of Representative 
Speeches of Selected Women Speakers: 
1850-1860.” 


JAMES F. SHEPHERD’S (b) third text- 
book, “‘Reading Skills for College Study,” 
has been published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


1960 


In addition to his duties as Dean of Stu- 
dents at the Rutherford, New Jersey, 
Campus of Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
N. BARRY DANCY (B) has been ap- 
pointed President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the William Carlos Williams Center 
for the Performing Arts. 


BRIAN T. HISLOP (B) has been elected 
President of the Bound Brook-South 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, Ministerium. 


WILLIAM J. RIEK (B) is a resident coun- 
selor at Sheldon Jackson College, Sitka, 
Alaska, working in student affairs. 


1962 


ANN BAUER HAW (E), assistant pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
McAlester, Oklahoma, received an M.Div. 
degree from Louisville Seminary last May. 


JOSE C. NIETO’S (M, 67D) 1970 work, 
“Juan de Valdes and the Origins of the 
Spanish and Italian Reformation,” has 
now been published in Spanish, revised 
and edited, by Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nomica. Dr. Nieto is Professor of Religion 
and Chairman of his department at 
Juanita College. 


1963 


COURTNEY A. FURMAN (M) has been 
appointed Chairman of the Department 
of Philosophy and Religion at the School 
of the Ozarks, Missouri, succeeding STU- 
ART SCHIMPF (44B). Last summer 
Courtney was the preacher at the Ranch- 
men’s Camp Meeting at Mancos, Colorado. 


KENNETH H. HOLLENBAUGH (B) is 
Regional Counselor for Major Mission 
Fund—Eastern area. 


ALICE C. MacDONALD (M) is still serv- 
ing as pastor of a Japanese Church be- 
longing to the Nihon Kirisuto Kyodan. 


In January, ERNEST WU (B) became a 
Pastoral Counselor and Head of Chris- 
tian Service Department at Cameron 
House, San Francisco. 


1965 


R. S. BHANDARE (M), consecrated in 
1970 as a Bishop of the Church of North 
India, is now Bishop of the Diocese of 
Nagpur and Deputy Moderator of the 
Church of North India. In the past nine 
years he has been deeply involved with 
the problems of the poor: developing a 


concept of stewardship which permits 
each member of the church to share in 
its mission, from whatever poverty, and 
promoting the instruction in skills which 
will permit each to make a living. With 
others he has taken a firm stand against 
restrictions of freedom of religion in 
India. 


JOHN A. GILMORE (M) has been called 
to the pastorate of the First United Pres- 
byterian Church, Milford, Delaware (from 
Oxford Presbyterian Church, Oxford, 
Pennsylvania). 


1966 


R. BLAIR MOFFETT (B) has accepted a 
call to become pastor of the First United 
Presbyterian Church of New Haven, Con- 
necticut (from Silver Spring Presbyterian 
Church, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania). 


1967 


WILLIAM K. CONRAD (B) has been pro- 
moted to the position of Assistant to the 
Director for Governmental Affairs at Cit- 
izens Acting Together Can Help (CATCH) 
Community Mental Health Center, in 
Philadelphia. 

WALTER C. HUNTING (B) became 
pastor of Green Acres Presbyterian 
Church, Portsmouth, Virginia, on October 
1 (from associate pastor of Chevy Chase 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C.) 


TIMOTHY JESSEN (B) has been called 
to serve the First Presbyterian Church of 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky (from pastor of 


the Buckhorn, Kentucky, Presbyterian 
Church). 


1968 


D. CALVERT BRAND (B) became pastor 
of the McIntosh (Florida) Presbyterian 
Church on September 23. 


EDGAR KHAN (M) is in his 20th year as 
pastor of an 800-member Presbyterian 
congregation in Lahore, Pakistan. He fre- 
quently speaks at conventions, on radio 
and on TV and serves on the boards of 
several organizations which have evangel- 
istic programs. 

ALBERT PAUL LEE (B) is interim sup- 
ply pastor of the Bushnell (Florida) Pres- 
byterian Church. 

JOHN M. NOAH (B, 69M) was called to 
the pastorate of the North Hills United 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on November 1. 

ANNE H. SHOWALTER (E) is a Clinical 
Social Worker at Fairfax Hospital, Vir- 
ginia. 


THOMAS F. WITZEL (B), who was 
pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Chester, New Jersey, is now pastor of 
the Congregational Church of Randolph, 
Mendham, New Jersey, a newly chartered 
congregation formed when the Chester 
congregation began to overflow its 
capacity. 


1969 


CARL D. ANDERSON (B) became associ- 
ate pastor of the Walnut Creek (California) 
Presbyterian Church on January 13, 1980. 
He and his wife will lead a study tour of 
Jordan and Israel in June. 


THEODORE S. ATKINSON (B, 72M) 
was called to the pastorate of the Knox 
United Presbyterian Church, Kenmore, 
New York, on October 1, 1979. 


THOMAS F. JOHNSON (M), Assistant 
Professor of Religious Studies at Sioux 
Falls College, South Dakota, has received 


a Ph.D. in Religion from Duke University. 


DONALD O. MADDOX (B) is associate 
pastor of the Lake Hills Community 
Church, Laguna Hills, California, where 
he had earlier served as guest speaker and 
resource teacher. 

In August 1979 JOHN H. PATTON (B) 
was appointed Associate Professor of 
Rhetoric and Public Address at Louisana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

CHRIS PETRAK (B) became pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on December 15. 


1970 

On September 1 RICHARD MAGRILL 

(B, 72M) became Assistant to the Stated 

Clerk in Planning and Administration for 
the General Assembly of the Cumberland 


Presbyterian Church, Memphis, Tennessee. 


1972 


DAVID R. GRANT (M) is a Consultant 
for the Department of Parish Develop- 
ment and Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church of New Zealand, with consult- 
ancy responsibility in four Presbyteries in 
the lower half of the North Island. 


JACK S. MILLER’S (B) book, “The Heal- 


ing Power of Grief,’ has been published 
by Seabury Press. 

JAMES L. RESSEGUIE (B) was installed 
on October 12 as the J. Russell Bucher 
Professor of New Testament at Winebren- 
ner Theological Seminary, Findlay, Ohio. 


ROBERT B. SMITH (B) has been called 

to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oil City, Pennsylvania (from 
First Church, Toronto, Ohio). 


ARTHUR E. SUNDSTROM (B) was 
called to the pastorate of the University 
Presbyterian Church, San Antonio, Texas, 
on December 1. 


PAUL THEOPHILUS (M) received a 
Ph.D. degree from Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary on December 21, 1979; 
and in February he became the Academic 
Dean and Professor of Biblical Studies of 
Alliance Bible Seminary, Hong Kong. 


1973 

“Listenings: Meditations for Everyone,” 
by ANDREW JACKSON COSTELLO 
(M), will be published in 1980 by The 
Thomas More Press, Chicago, Illinois. 


ALEXANDER E. HANSEN (B), on a re- 
cent tour,saw HENRY S. WILSON (73M) 
in Bangalore, India, and J. FRANCIS 
XAVIER (73M) in Sri Lanka. 


OLIVE D. HAYNES (B) was elected 
moderator of Maumee Valley Pres- 
bytery for 1980. She also received the 
Woman of the Year Award from the 
Association of Business and Professional 
Women. 


1974 

JOHN R. ALDRIDGE (B) is working on 
Clinical Pastoral Education at the Hart- 
ford (Connecticut) Hospital. 

ROBERT JOE LEE (B) has been ap- 
pointed to the New Jersey Advisory Com- 
mittee to the United States Commission 
on Civil Rights; he continues to work as a 
Research Associate in the New Jersey Ad- 
ministrative Office of the Courts. 
CLINTON A. McCOY, JR.(B) became 
pastor of the Western Presbyterian 
Church of Palmyra, New York, on 
November | (from pastor of Logan Val- 
ley Presbyterian Church, Bellwood, Penn- 
sylvania). 


1975 

On September 23, WILLIAM CHARLES 
WEAVER (B) was installed as pastor of 
the Linden, New Jersey, Presbyterian 
Church (from pastor of the Reunion 
Presbyterian Church, Mt. Pleasant, Penn- 
sylvania). 

SHELDON R. WHITE (B) is pastor of 
Mount Olive United Presbyterian Church, 
Whittier, California (from the San Marino, 
California, Community Church). 


a 


1976 


SAMUEL M. COOPER, IV (B) is Chap- 
lain at Presbyterian College, Clinton, 
South Carolina. 


WILLIAM A. HARTFELDER (B), who is 
continuing his doctoral studies at the 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute 
of Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio, taught two 
courses in Old Testament at Trinity 
Lutheran Seminary during the Fall quar- 
ter. Trinity is a consolidation of Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Columbus, and 
Hamma School of Theology, Springfield, 
Ohio. 


I eae 


ALLISON KRAHLING BAROODY (B) 
has been called by the Greenville, South 
Carolina, Campus Ministry Committee, 
Presbytery of the Piedmont, PCUS, to 

serve as a part-time Chaplain to Presby- 
terian students at Furman University. 


JOHN E. BRUINGTON (B) was installed 
as pastor of the Community Presbyterian 
Church of Lingle, Wyoming, on October 
14. 


BRUCE HAZELWOOD (M) is senior min- 
ister of Covenant United Methodist 
Church, Springfield, Pennsylvania. 
Taking part in ROGER P. HOWARD’S 
(B) installation service as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Milford, 
Pennsylvania were PAUL G. WATER- 
MULDER (77B), WILLIS A. BAXTER 
(38B), DAVID H. JOHNSON (72B), 
WILLIAM M. STEINBROOK, JR. (77B) 
and RICHARD L. COSNOTTI (76B). 


HORACE K. HOUSTON, JR. (B, 79M) 
and his wife, ELIZABETH COBB 
HOUSTON (79E) have moved to New- 
ark, New Jersey, where he was installed 
on September 23 as associate pastor of 
the Old First Presbyterian Church. 
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E. ELIZABETH JOHNSON (B) was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Greenbrier 
on March 12, 1978, and she preached the 
sermon at BARBARA STERLING’S 


(76B) ordination on July 8, 1979, in Can- 


astota, New York. NANCY GORSUCH 
(77B) delivered the charge at both ordin- 
ations. Elizabeth has taken a leave of 
absence from her Ph.D. program at Yale 
to serve at Queens College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, as Chaplain and Lecturer 
in Humanities. 

STEPHEN P. KLIEWER (B), who is 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Reardon, Washington, is writing his dis- 
sertation/project for a D.Min. from San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. 
DONALD McLAUGHLIN (M) is associ- 
ate pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Dumont, 
New Jersey. 


1978 


JUDITH MARIE GERLITZ (B) is pastor 
of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and the English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the Messiah, Green- 
point, Brooklyn. 

KATHY FORSCHNER IDOL (B) has 
been called as Minister to Youth to the 
First Presbyterian Church of Fort Worth, 
Texas (from assistant pastor at the First 
United Presbyterian Church, Stuart, 
Florida). 

ROBERT RONEY (B) has accepted a 
call to St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


1979 

DAVID M. SMITH (B) has entered 
Boston University Law School. He plans 
to combine ministry and the practice of 
law, where he hopes his specialty will be 
property and contracts. 

DAVID WENKER (M) is pastor of the 
Milesburg (Pennsylvania) Presbyterian 
Church. 

JOHN C. WILBUR’S (B) ordination was 
held on October 7 at the Presbyterian 
Church of Tenafly, New Jersey. 


Reaping 


The specter of ordination examinations 
haunts the senior the first semester of the 
final year. You’re torn in half by the 
ecstasy and hope of the calling process, 
and the tension of knowing your pre- 
destined judgment. For two years you 
have watched as first one, then another 
friend is cut down by the Presbyterian 
reaper. Ah, ordination exams—such bliss 
for the martyr! 


I began studying for the examinations 
in August, not characteristic of most stu- 
dents I know. There really isn’t much a 
student can study for in exegesis and 
theology. Either you have the skills by 
now or you don’t. (And even then, you 
aren’t assured of passing.) Two friends 
and I began our pilgrimage by reading the 
“Book of Order’ from cover to cover. 
Without a commentary, this made the 
Bible appear tame. A myriad of pro- 
cedures, theology and laws passed by my 
eyes. Sometimes it was comprehended. 
I really came to appreciate Calvin’s third 
use of the law: The “Book of Order” 
guided my journey of faith. 


After reading the book, we spent an 
hour three times a week questioning each 
other using examinations from past years. 
Because the exams were instituted into 
our system in 1967, we worked through 
almost the entire gauntlet our denomin- 
ation has laid before the aspiring min- 
ister. Some years I was glad to have 
avoided: They were definitely “bears.” 
Others were quite tame in comparison. 
What would 1979 bring? 


As August came and went, it became 
apparent that several areas allowed quite 
a bit of flexibility in interpretation. This 
was contrary to the legalistic rap Pres- 
byterianism is given by friends from other 
denominations on campus. With Cheshire 
grins they sat and watched while I 
moaned under the strain. Yet in my 
heart, I was proud of my tradition which 
I was coming to know. 


For me the “‘Book of Order’ wasn’t 
enough. I needed to know why the 
session had so much power and the min- 
ister appeared to be a “lackey.” This was 
quite different from the arrangements my 
Baptist friends described in their denom- 
ination and I knew there must be good 
reason, somewhere. | read Leith’s ‘‘Intro- 
duction to the Reformed Tradition” and 
Calvin’s fourth book of the “Institutes.” 


Both told me that our tradition empha- 
sized a balanced relationship between 
minister and session. Power wasn’t in 

one or the other, but shared. I worked 
through the Confession of 67 and the 
Westminister Confession, discovering how 


our tradition has “reformed” its theology. 


Yet these didn’t provide answers to 
the question of church budgets and pres- 
bytery dockets. The ““Book of Church 
Discipline’”’ looked so inconspicuous 
tucked away in the back of the “Book of 
Order.” Boy, was that deceptive! I read 
William Thompson’s books on “‘Law for 
the Local Church” and the “Presbytery 
and Synod.” Here were the commentaries 
I needed! Armed with the stated clerk’s 
wisdom, I could understand the role of 
ecclesiastical commissions and remedial 
cases. I could see form instead of chaos. 

Not all students bothered to dig as 
deeply into the polity as my friends and 
I did. Others did more, and some had 
first-hand experience where I had none. 
But as the ominous date approached, I 
felt prepared for what lay ahead. 

The exams came. I was depressed. The 
exegetical problem was quite fair: exegete 
the Great Commission passage in Mat- 
thew. Considering some of the ringers we 
could have had (like a genealogy list), I 
felt the passage was appropriate. How- 
ever, you only have four hours to dig 
through the Greek and commentaries, 
and write a sermon outline. I found out 
how rusty I was in the language very 
quickly, but in three hours I was done 
with my exegesis. But then, I had to 
come up with a sermon outline—which 
for me takes extended periods of time 
and reflection. Although I am a preaching 
major, the outlines don’t come any easier. 
I finished the test on schedule but not 
convinced, my outline reflected the ex- 
egesis I had done. What agony! Con- 
vinced after the first test, I had flunked! 

The next day worship was the subject 
in the morning. I felt confident here. My 
background reading and classroom work 
in this subject should be most helpful. 
The first question was required and con- 
cerned the order of worship during a 
senior high service. That was all right. The 
second question, also required, was about 
the Lord’s Supper. Disaster! (I had spent 
most of my time on baptism, and the lec- 
ture on the Lord’s Supper hadn’t come 
yet in my worship class.) Somehow I 
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gathered together some thoughts and put 
them on paper. The last question allowed 
a choice, either the wedding or the fun- 
eral service. I chose the funeral, mainly 
because I had gone to one the week be- 
fore and had spent that Sunday discuss- 
ing it with my field education pastor. 

Polity was in the afternoon. Here was 
the baby I had worked so hard on. For 
the first time ever half of it was open 
book. After 22 years of schooling, you 
get wary of anything that’s “‘open book.” 
I was right. The first part of the test—the 
open book part— was to explain the eight 
preliminary principles of the church gov- 
ernment section, and cite an example of 
each principle from the rest of the “Book 
of Order.” 

Oh, did the class groan on this one. 
From more than one hundred and fifty 
students crammed into Room 5 of 
Stuart rose a collective wail. There’s a 
psychology in taking tests, as you know. 
After 22 years you should be able to 
figure out the mood of the examiners. 
The groan indicated otherwise. In a sense, 
the question was fair. After all, the eight 
preliminary principles had been asked last 
year and it wasn’t open book then. The 
student just had to apply them from 
memory to answer the question. At least 
this time we could look at them and see 
what they were. 

The other questions were ten multiple 
choice, ten true and false and five match- 
ing. These were pretty easy, by and large. 
The final part of the test allowed again a 
choice between two questions. One con- 
cerned the difference between deacons 
and elders. I chose the other which had to 
do with a mistake by the church treasurer 
and focused on the minister’s pastoral 
concern. One rule of thumb, I had been 
told, is that even if you’re not sure of the 
polity, be pastoral first and foremost. 
That would tip the scale your way. 

The final test was Saturday morning 
and on theology. By now, I was con- 
vinced I had flunked two out of the three 
and was just concerned with getting the 
thing done. As it turned out, I enjoyed 
the last test the most and felt it was the 
best conceived examination of the four. 


The first question was excellent. We 
were to react to three different humanist 
approaches to Christ presented by three 
students. I felt sure this was to pinpoint 
our own faith stance in light of the de- 
nomination’s latest problem regarding 
ordination of a person who had troubles 
with Christ’s divinity. Answering allowed 
me to synthesize all my classroom work 
with the pastoral concerns of the students. 
I thoroughly enjoyed the exercise. 

The second half required answering 
two of three questions. I chose one on 
problems of failure and worthlessness and 
one on the homosexual issue. Again, 

I was able to combine my theology con- 
centration with pastoral concern. 

The days and weeks passed as I waited 
for the results of the examinations. I did 
a pretty good job of putting them in the 
back of my mind. My field education job 
was taking a lot out of me and my class- 
room work was demanding ...I really 
didn’t have time to worry about the 
exams. Yet I did reflect upon them. 


The theology examination was the 
best in my opinion. Other students also 
enjoyed it, but some found it difficult. 
(This could be said about all of the tests 
to some degree.) However, there was 
unanimity about the polity examination. 
Most of the friends I talked with felt the 
exam didn’t test our knowledge of the 
form of government. It was too focused 
and not broad enough. Many thought it 
was easier overall than past years. But 
some felt the first question was poorly 
phrased. 

Having taken the exams and getting the 
results of my labors, I still had several 
questions about the whole process. It 
seems to me that placing ordination exam- 
inations during the school year perhaps 
cheapens the purpose behind them. When 
a schedule already tight from the de- 
mands of classroom and field education is 
split in this way, ordination examinations 
get in the way of the normal seminary ed- 
ucation. 
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From another viewpoint, the timing of 
ordinations likewise lessens their impor- 
tance by diffusing the attention given 
them. In retrospect it becomes obvious 
that these tests are only part of the proc- 
ess, not the focus. If that is the intent in 
the minds of denomination leaders and 
members, that is fine. However, they may 
serve a better purpose if they are given 
more authority. 

Despite these reservations, which are 
shared by most of the students I ap- 
proached, there is an equal unanimity 
that ordination examinations are a val- 
uable part of our tradition. They make 
us distinctive from other denominations. 
As one student put it, “They’re like a 
badge.’ Certainly there is a sense of 
achievement in passing them which allows 
one to appreciate the value of an “‘in- 
formed” faith. It is this part of our Re- 
formed tradition which brought many of 
us to Princeton three years ago. It is re- 
freshing to know that we’re taking that 
concern into the parish as well. 


John J. Lolla, Jr. 
(M.Div. Senior) 


(Mr. Lolla passed all four of his ordin- 
ation examinations. ) 
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Autumn action 
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IN MEMORIAM 


JUDITH BEACH NICHOLS 
1919 - 1979 


Judith Beach Nichols, wife of Dr. James Hastings Nichols, died suddenly in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on Saturday, December 8, 1979. Dr. Nichols had finished 
a second term as Academic Dean last August, and Judy and he were spending this 
term on sabbatical in Cambridge where their daughter, Susan, lives. 


For Judy the autumn had been exciting and productive. A writer of poetry, some of 
whose works were recently printed in a collection of New Jersey poems published in 
honor of William Carlos Williams, she was enrolled in poetry-writing seminars in Rad- 
cliffe. On the day she was stricken she learned of the birth of her sixth grandchild. 


Judy Nichols was a beloved and active member of the Seminary community. Her 
poems, skits, and songs enlivened many faculty gatherings. She was a distinguished 
elder in the Witherspoon Street Church and a source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to all who knew her. Judy was a blithe spirit, who loved truth and hated cant. 
Her life was a candle that both warmed and illuminated. 


Our sympathy goes out to Dr. Nichols, who will return to his teaching next fall as 
the Mary McIntosh Bridge Professor of Modern European Church History, to Judy’s 
parents, the Reverend Dr. and Mrs. David N. Beach, and to their four children. 
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April 18, 1980 


Dear Colleagues: 


Why does the Christ of Eastern Orthodoxy seem larger than the Christ of the 
Latin West, both Catholic and Protestant? In the dome of the Eastern churches, 
beneath the central cupola, is the Panto-Crator, the All-Ruler. The architecture 
of the churches is curved; there are no right angles. Curved space enfolds the 
worshippers into a community, the Church, while curved space from above 
enfolds the believers into the reign of Christ. Here is the powerful imagery 
of the Cosmic Christ. 


We in the West have tended to let go this Biblical aspect of Christology, with 
disastrous results. The cosmic dimension is at the beginning of St. John’s Gospel, 
is explicit in Ephesians, and Colossians is even more emphatic about it: “He is 
before all things, and in him all things hold together. He is the head of the body, 
the Church; he is the beginning, the first-born from the dead, that in everything 
he might be pre-eminent. For in him all the fulness of God was pleased to 
dwell, and through him to reconcile to himself all things, whether on earth or in 
heaven, making peace by the blood of his cross.” 


Following Augustine, however, we have psychologized the Fall, limiting its 
extent to human nature and, consequently, limiting the extent of the redemp- 
tion wrought by Christ. The result is that much of our theology has been 
limited by an anthropological model and much of our religion has been reduced 
to subjectivity. 


But all this is being questioned today. The challenge comes not only from the 
East, where the Church Fathers left a theology that dealt with powers and 
principalities, but also from the West and the South. In the West ecologists 
remind us that not only human nature but all of nature is important. Nature is 
neither neutral, the mere stage for human history, nor the enemy, something to 
be exploited. Rather, there are things in nature to be affirmed and human be- 
ings are responsible for nature. From the South, the Third World, there is the 
challenge to rediscover the Kingdom of God and to restore it to its central place 
in the Christian faith. 


For your summer reading let me suggest Allan Galloway’s THE COSMIC 
CHRIST, which was published back in 1951, and Jon Sobrino’s CHRISTOLOGY 
AT THE CROSSROADS. The latter book is the work of a young Jesuit who 
teaches in El Salvador and represents liberation Christology at its best. 


Faithfully yours, 


eae ys we fe 


James I. McCord 
President 
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The cover story: 

The Class of 1910. The montage was presented to Alumni Secretary Arthur M. Byers, Jr. 
(SOB) by the Reverend Christian Harold Brackbill, Sr. (SOB). Fred A.Kullmar (10B), the 
original owner of the grouping, was a member of Mr. Brackbill’s congregation in the James- 
burg, New Jersey, Presbyterian Church. 


Left to right: (top row) Philip S. Landes, *Charles L. Phillips, W. Douglass Buchanan, 
Horace K. Wright, Stuart Bready; (second row) Wesley M. Hyde, Jr., Otto Braskamp, Claude 
K. Davis, Thomas H. S. Simpson, *James M. Thompson; (third row) Charles D. Brokenshire, 
Karl B. Naumann, Reid S. Dickson, James Leishman, Ralph A. Waggoner; (fourth row) 
George A. Leukel, Clarence S$. Hoffman, Wallace W. McWilliams, Francis Shunk Downs; 
(bottom row) Fred A. Kullmar, Frederick B. Limerick, Hugh J. Lilburn, W. Bryn Jones, 
Harry H. Blocher. 


*Living — their 70th Reunion year. 
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WEDOECH LPL CTE LPI FOQOOe PH ETEENRT, UH SHELLY, 
candidate at Princeton Seminary, recently 
returned from Thailand, where she and 


VETER FFE TIEEALETO vs FER VFEEOF Oe vyuece UIE 
food and medicine project among dis- 
placed persons. Sister Miriam had served 


RMP tee CD HH THEN LA ERE FP ECIIEN ONCE CFG STONE, 


Africa and Israel. She is widely known as 
“the Singing Nun.” 





I came back to my seminary room 
after finishing my orals, and there was the 
notification of my assignment. It really 
must have been meant! 

In early December I went to Thailand 
under the auspices of the International 
Rescue Committee, with a team of ten 
Medical Mission Sisters, for two months’ 
service in a Cambodian refugee camp. We 
were assigned to SaKaeo—the camp fea- 
tured in 7ime magazine. 

SaKaeo had opened October 14th. It 
was the first camp established primarily 
for the Khmer Rouge people, the tradi- 
tional enemies of the Thai. Of the 31,000 
who arrived on that date nearly 300 died 
within the first two weeks, of severe mal- 
nutrition. By the time we arrived feeding 
and medical care had helped the survivors 
stabilize physically. 


I was assigned to Hospital Ward I— 
tuberculosis—and stayed there for two 
months. On-the-spot paramedic training 
enabled me to function almost as a reg- 
istered nurse. 

Each hospital ward was supported by 
funds from a nation or group: The Is- 
raelis had a ward; the French, two; and 
the American Missionary Alliance, one. 
The Thai, Swiss and United States govern- 
ments each supported one. It is hoped 
gradually to phase out this section of 
SaKaeo, to lower the number of hospital 
beds from the present 1,050 to 300. And 
now that the crisis period is past, our 
Medical Mission Sisters team hopes to re- 
cruit volunteers for longer-term commit- 
ments, preferably six months to a year. 

When we first arrived—the experience 
was incredible! While the people were 


physically in much better condition, psy- 
chologically they were paralyzed. The 
Vietnamese regime, setting about a syste- 
matic genocide, had already killed an es- 
timated 4 million people. Another million 
or so, perhaps 2 million, were in the last 
stages of starvation. The several hundred 
thousand who had crossed into Thailand 
were safe, but they had been uprooted 
from their homes; and many, perhaps 
most of them, had lost family members. 

We could not tap into the history they 
brought with them. We could not share 
their past because of the language barrier. 
For me the important thing was partici- 
pating in their psychological healing. 

I started daily music therapy with 
parades and songs. At first the patients 
thought we were “strange,” but after 
the first week we had the children march- 
ing along, then clapping to music, then 
playing circle games; and after five weeks 
of intense play they began to rediscover 
their own music. By the time I left they 
were conducting their own dancing and 








singing. For people who had for five years 
been actually forbidden to sing, dance or 
be happy it was an incredible recovery. 

As I said, we could not share their 
past, but we could begin a present. I was 
amazed, as I always am, how quickly love 
and compassion communicated. They 
didn’t know our words, but they knew 
our hearts. We got down to just being in 
touch with them, really hurting with 
them, helping them begin again. 

What is important is not anything we 
could do for them, but what they did for 
us: to show, having nothing, that the 
most precious commodity is life. You can 
begin again, not bitter or traumatized by 
the horrors of the past, but grateful for 
having survived it, grasping for every 
shred of life. “One day at a time’—and 
sometimes one minute at a time. 

Even so, the patients never really be- 
lieved that food would come every few 
hours. They always put a little aside, un- 
der their pillows. When food did come, 
everything stopped. We learned not to try 
to get their attention at mealtimes. 

The Thai government had authorized 
SaKaeo as a prison camp, and it was 
guarded by Thai soldiers; but this was an 
impressive response for a nation whose 
borders were inundated with refugees. 
The Laotians were entering from the 


north, the Boat People from Vietnam in 
the south, and the Cambodians along the 
entire border. I was moved by the humani- 
tarian actions of the Thais, who brought 
food and supplied water and personnel. 
They gathered a group of Cambodian 
teenagers, took them to a nearby village 
and gave them courses in crafts and music 
then returned them to the camp to teach 
their skills to other refugees. Considering 
the state of the Thai economy, absorbing 
so many people and handling their prob- 
lems with such concern was indeed gen- 
erous. 

Thanks be to God for the kindness of 
many people and countries. Of course, 
material help is not a final answer to 
these problems, but in a crisis situation, 
when you are bleeding to death, ““bandaid 
solutions’’ may be necessary. We were 
grateful for the food, medical supplies 
and money. 

For the future I have no solutions to 
offer. The Cambodians at SaKaeo cannot 
be given true refugee status. Justly or un- 
justly, because they were part of the 
Khmer Rouge, they will continue to be 
labeled illegal aliens. Their only “‘hope’’ is 
to be sent back to Cambodia—where the 
Vietnamese are waiting with open arms. 

The problems are almost beyond 
human imagination. One must deal with 
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human beings who do not follow the pat- 
terns we feel are primary to humanity— 
concern for one another and a sense of re- 
sponsibility for mankind. There is so 
great a desire for a piece of land that it 
does not matter what happens to people 
already living on it. Their reaction is a 
distortion of the fundamental principles 
which govern the human condition. How 
can anyone deal with people on that level? 

We of the free world, I feel, must keep 
as well informed as is possible. One crisis 
will supersede the last, and we must take 
care not to forget; to forget means to re- 
peat errors. We must also care enough to 
be outraged by cruelty. Public opinion 
could turn things around, if the free 
world said, ““We won’t stand for that.” 

The only other hope is to pray. We can 
do all that is humanly possible, but ulti- 
mately the solution is in God’s hands. 

As for me, now that I’m back, I’m 
going to try to reintegrate myself into the 
western hemisphere, continuing my con- 
cern for the Third World. Part of my re- 
sponsibility will be to raise the conscious- 
ness of people here to recognize that we 
also have injustice, and that Christians 
must have a global perspective. We are, 
all over the globe, one family. 

For me the facts have faces. They are 
no longer statistics. ’'m going to try... 





“It was absolutely fantastic!!! We truly had a terrific week of continuing edu- 


cation!! 


‘‘T held a “Class Meeting’ on Wednesday morning and was amazed at the re- 
sponse. Not only did we receive a number of suggestions for courses and profes- 
sors, but a great deal of enthusiasm to hold the seminars next January . . . 

Rosemary Catalano Mitchell, Class Officer for the Class of ’77, was describing 
the January 14 - 17 seminar response by members of her graduating year (14) and 
a group from 1978. She went on to claim January 19 - 22, 1981, for the next 


meeting. 


Members of the Class of 1977 in particular and any in the classes of 1976 and 


Fantastic!! 








oh) 


1978 who care to are invited to consider coming, both for the sake of the subject 
matter of the seminars and for the renewal of ties and friendships. 

The topics and leaders have not yet been worked out, but will be announced in 
the Center of Continuing Education brochure, to be published shortly. Members 
of 77 who wish to participate should write to Dr. Jack Cooper or address letters 
to: Class President Rosemary C. Mitchell, New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
1313 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005; or call (202) 393-3700. 











* Dr. Kerr, editor of Theology Today, is Ben- 
jamin B. Warfield Professor of Theology, 
Emeritus, of Princeton Seminary. 








Inclusive language: a lesson 





When it comes to nonsexist, inclusive 
language, my guess is that seminarians are 
more alert and self-conscious than any 
other church-related group of people. Re- 
ligious publishers tend to lag behind secu- 
lar publishers. Pastors, seminary profes- 
sors and teachers of religion are not 
notably in the forefront of this linguistic 
revolution. In any case, the increasing 
number of women seminarians can be ex- 
pected to hold the toes of the rest of us 
right up against the fire. 

At Princeton Theological Seminary re- 
cently, the Women’s Center group sched- 
uled an open forum on inclusive language 
with three faculty members leading off 
the discussion. During the question per- 
iod one unconvinced woman observed 
that the whole effort to wash masculinist 
language seemed to her a vain exercise. “‘I 
don’t feel threatened or excluded,” she re- 
marked, “by the generic use of ‘man,’ espe- 
cially when it occurs in liturgical settings.” 

The next day in chapel, we read re- 





sponsively from Psalm 116. The student 
leader, a woman seminarian, suggested 
that the men read one line and the 
women the next, and so on antiphonally. 
When we came to verse 11, it was the 
women’s turn, and they read: “‘I said in 
my consternation ‘Men are all a vain hope, 

Before the last words were out, the 
whole chapel broke into spontaneous 
laughter. Of course if we had been read- 
ing not from the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion but from the Authorized Version, as 
many traditionalists would prefer, the 
women would have declared that ‘All 
men are liars.” More earthy and blunt, 
as the King James usually is. But then 
again, perhaps only rueful and not so 
amusing. 

Hugh T. Kerr 


Copyright 1980 Christian Century Founda- 
tion. Reprinted by permission from the 
January 23, 1980, issue of The Christian 

Century. 





Public notice 





Dr. Macleod and the Time reporter. 


When Time magazine began collecting 
material on the art of preaching in Amer- 
ica (December 31, 1979, pp. 64-67), their 
researchers were quick to consult with 
Dr. Donald Macleod, PTS Professor of 
Preaching and Worship. 

Among their findings: 

“Princeton Theological Seminary, con- 
sidered among the best Protestant semin- 
aries in training preachers, requires three 
courses on the subject. One covers enunci- 
ation, pace, voice production, posture 
and similar techniques and is taught by a 
layman trained in speech. A second 
analyzes the construction of model ser- 
mons from the past. The student learns to 
mine Bible commentaries, boil his mes- 
sage down to a single sentence, then write 
out a well-organized sermon. In the final 
course, students in groups of twelve de- 
liver sermons and criticize one another’s 
performances...” 

In discussing some of the problems to- 
day’s preacher faces, Time states: “‘Says 
Donald Macleod, who has taught homi- 
letics at Princeton for 32 years: ‘The 
minds of listeners are geared to TV and 
the 30-second commercial.’ 

‘‘While Macleod insists on an 18-min- 
ute maximum, in former times sermons 
would run more than an hour.” 

There are occasions when it is very 
pleasant to appear in public print, and 
this is certainly one of them. 


. Christiaan Beker, “‘Paul the Apostle: 


the triumph of God in life and thought,” 


Fortress, 1980. Examines Paul’s letters 
and thought comprehensively and sets 
them in the context of other theolog- 
ical developments of the early Church, 
with insights into the nature and inter- 
pretation of the great religious tradi- 
tions which he inherited. 





William Brower, two short stories: ““The 


Wrestler from Harvard,” Faith and In- 
spiration, Spring 1979, volume 2, 
number 2; ‘‘White to Move,” Short 
Story International, volume 14, 1979; 
and an article, “The Spiritual Benefits 
of Poetry,” Military Chaplains’ Review: 
Theology and the Arts (DA Pamphlet 
165-121; 1979). 





Doris K. Donnelly, “Learning to Forgive,” 


Macmillan, 1979. A practical and 
thoughtful guide to exercising the 
power of forgiveness in our lives. 





George Stuart Hendry (emeritus), “The 
Theology of Nature,’ Westminster, 
1980. Anyone who has heard Dr. Hen- 
dry’s lectures in the subject knows the 
vitality and immediacy of his message. 











Seward Hiltner, reissue, “‘Preface to Pas- 
toral Theology,” Abingdon (1958), 


1979. A pivotal book. 


Hugh T. Kerr, editor, “Protestantism,” 
Barron (Compact studies of World Re- 
ligion series), 1979. “A concise survey 
of Protestantism and its influence on 
American religious and social tradi- 
tions.” 





Daniel L. Migliore, “Called to Freedom: 
Liberation Theology and the Future of 
Christian Doctrine,’ Westminster, 
1980. “A ground-breaking work... 
stimulating and perceptive rethinking 
and restating of five basic Christian 
doctrines in the light of liberation 
theology.” 





Dr. and Mrs. Story 


Cullen I K Story and his son, J. Lyle 
Story; illustrator, Peter Allen Miller, 
“Greek to Me: Learning New Testa- 
ment Greek through Memory Visual- 
ization,’ Harper & Row, 1979. Suit- 
able for classroom or self-teaching. 








Information 


received 


Jack Lolla, the student whose mus- 
ings have appeared in these pages in 
recent issues, received the following, 
self-explanatory letter a short time 
back from the Office of the Presi- 
dent, Washington and Lee University: 


... This morning I received a picture 
of the portrait of Archibald Alex- 
ander which you were kind enough 
to send me. This is exactly what I 
wanted.... 

Within a short time, our ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE will carry an article list- 
ing Washington and Lee’s alumni 
who have become college presidents. 
Archibald Alexander’s name will ap- 
pear at the head of the list. He was 
born in this neighborhood and at- 
tended school here during his young 
years. We have reason to take pride 
in his achievements. 


Sincerely, 
Rupert N. Latture 


Editor’s Note: 
How many college or seminary presidents 
do you know who are PTS alumni/ae? 
Send the names, dates and other infor- 
mation to the editor of the Alumni News. 










Resources 


Just a reminder: Available for use on 
mission bulletin boards are photo packets, 
19”? x 25” posters showing distinguished 
faculty members, colored postcards of 
familiar Seminary buildings, visitors 
guides, and (in limited quantity) four- 
color brochures containing program des- 
criptions and a brief history of the Semin- 
ary. The new Minutes for Mission are 
ready, as well. Please make your request 
through the Seminary Relations Office. 

Also on hand: “Meant for Ministry” 
and “‘The Need to Continue.” For those 
of you to whom these are unfamiliar, the 
first of these films follows entering Sem- 
inary students through part of a day on 
campus, as their voices tell their reasons 
for being here; the second shows a con- 
tinuing education seminar and its effect 
on the congregation of a participating 
alumnus. Each is in full color, with 
sound, and rents for $5. Address the 
Speech Studios. 

The Speech Studios have available, as 
well, tapes of most of the major lectures 
given on campus in the past several years, 
at very reasonable rates. If you’ve missed 
a crucial series or single talk, or feel mem- 
bers of your congregation would like to 
hear some of today’s important theo- 
logians, write the studios for information. 

Off the press before long: a new “‘gen- 
eral leaflet,’ with program descriptions 
brought up to date, fresh photographs 
and a considerable facelift! 

Now that the dust has more or less 
settled, members of the Seminary Rela- 
tions Office at Princeton Seminary have 
done a little tallying-up of materials 
sent out for Seminary Sunday. 

It came to 11,670 pieces counted, 
sorted, bundled, tied and posted! 

This does not, of course, include bro- 
chures, pictures and the like sent out to 
churches celebrating Seminary Sunday a 
little after the rest, or those whose 
pastors needed packets for everyday use. 

Keep on asking—it’s nice to know 
we're wanted. 




















Dr. John M. Templeton, President of the Templeton Foundation and of the Seminary’s Board of Trustees, announced in late January 
the award of 15 Foundation partial scholarships to pastors in The Bahamas. Five are for study at Princeton; ten, for courses at New 
Providence (The island on which Nassau is located. ed.) taught by Princeton Seminary faculty members. The arrangements for this 
extension of continuing education services were made with the assistance of Archdeacon Murillo A. Bonaby (73E), Director of Chris- 
tian Education in the Diocese of Nassau and The Bahamas. The courses will lead to masters’ and doctors’ degrees for ministers of all 
denominations. 

In January recipients attended a Nassau-Princeton Theological Seminary continuing education program at the College of The Baha- 
mas. Sponsored by the Anglican Diocese, the course, conducted by Dr. Cullen I K Story, was designed to help church leaders develop 
greater reflective and interpretive skills. 

Pictured here (left to right) are the Reverend James Timothy, minister in charge of Rhodes Memorial Methodist Church; Dr. Story; 
Archdeacon Bonaby; Dr. Templeton; Prime Minister Lynden O. Pindling; the Reverend Gilbert Thompson, Rector of St. Barnabas 
Parish, who is completing his M.A. in Christian Education through Princeton Seminary; the Reverend Ranfurly Brown, chaplain of the 
Anglican Central Deanery’s social services program; Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff; and Canon William Thompson, Rector of St. Agnes 
Parish. Mr. Timothy, Fr. Thompson, Fr. Brown and Canon Thompson were among those granted scholarships. 


-_————————— 


_ BLACK HISTORY WEEK 
The Black Church—Priestly and Prophetic 





Dr. Leah M. Fitchue 


February 27, 1980 10:00 am 
Miller Chapel 
Princeton Seminary Campus 
Worship Service 
Dr. J. DeOtis Roberts 
President-Elect 
Interdenominational 
Theological Center 





February 26, 1980 8:00 pm 
Miller Chapel 
Princeton Seminary Campus 


Lecture 

Dr. James Washington 

“Religious Roots of Black Political Activism” 
and 

Poetry 

Dr. Leah Fitchue, M/Div., and the 

Mt. Zion AME Choir of Trenton, N.J. 





Dr. James DeOtis Roberts 


February 29, 1980 7:30 pm 
Miller Chapel 

Princeton Seminary Campus 
Lecture 

Dr. Lawrence Jones, Dean 


Howard University School of Religion 
“The Black Church—Priestly and Prophetic” 





1ere it is on the calendar, the third Mon- 
day of every month during the academic 
year: “The Symposium. Private Dining 











oom. 6 P.M. Dr. 
scribbled in new reservations of rooms 
(for future weekly calendar notations), 


yers.” Every time we — 


~ We wondered WHT UNA WOT LE THY Stic 


words meant—which led to some ques- 
tioning. 





Symposium 





The Symposium had its inception back 
in the 1930s, when Alex Mackie, Fred 
Schweitzer and Earl Douglas gathered a 
group to hear papers on specific books 
and to discuss them. Members take turns 
reviewing volumes and it is expected that 
each person present will have read the 
current work before the meeting. 

These are books which ministers and 
lay persons might not take time to read, 
but which enhance one’s broader knowl- 
edge of literature and of information 
about our world and society. They are 
selected by committee each year, an ef- 
fort being made to keep the range as broad 
as possible. Sometimes we review a classic, 
such as Melville’s “Moby Dick.” Or it might 
be a review and discussion of Shake- 
speare’s “Hamlet.” We have, on occasion, 
delved into medicine, counseling, ecology 
(as in the New Jersey Pine Barrens), 
sociology and the state of the Church. 

Our present membership is about 50 
and includes lay persons and ministers— 
many, but not all, of them from Presby- 
terian churches. For many years The 
Symposium met at the Nassau Inn, then 
moved for a while to the private dining 
room of the Campus Center, then to the 





Dr. Byers 


Class Stewards 
give Roll Call ’80 a boost 





Choir College—for three or four years— 
and now is back in the Campus Center. 
Meetings begin with dinner at 6 P.M. and 
generally last until 9. 

It is our custom to have a member 
read the paper, but to invite some special- 
ist to respond. Occasionally we have had 
authors present to discuss, defend or de- 
scribe their own works. One of our more 
fascinating recent meetings was the re- 
view of a book by Hans Kueng, “‘On Be- 
ing a Christian,” which was reviewed by 
Dr. James I. McCord, who is a member of 
The Symposium; the response was by 
Professor Karlfried Froehlich. Not all 
meetings have such exalted experts in the 
field, but, invariably, talents within the 
group bring to light interesting aspects 
of many topics. 

The Symposium functions with min- 
imal organization and financial obliga- 
tion. The President is Robert W. Bohl, 
pastor of the Ardmore Presbyterian 
Church, just outside of Philadelphia. 
Richard S. McConnell, pastor of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Trenton, is 
the Secretary. Dues for the year are $5 
(surely one of the best bargains available!) 
Attendance varies between 15 and 30 per- 
sons. And guests are welcome; very often 
they become members after their introduc- 
tion to the group—and to the menu of 
books provided in the course of the year. 





Alumni Giving shows every sign of top- 
ping the 1979 Alumni Roll Call by a sub- 
stantial margin, according to James A. 
Lacy, the newly appointed Director of 
Annual Giving. ‘““We are ahead of last 
year’s total by almost $4,800, with quite 
a few graduates still to be heard from,” 
he was quoted as saying. Much of this in- 
crease can be attributed to the Class 
Steward program, now in its second year. 
Each class from 1942 to 1979 has a Class 
Steward who serves for three years and is 
responsible for writing personal letters 
supporting the Alumni Roll Call to his/ 
her classmates. This has been directly re- 
sponsible for an increase in both the num- 
ber and the size of contributions from 
these classes in each of the years the pro- 
gram has been in effect. 

‘Another side benefit has been an in- 
crease in the amount of news about each 
other that circulates among the classes,” 


Lacy said. ““Having a classmate write 
seems to encourage the sharing of per- 
sonal news. When we can, we try to let all 
the Alumni/ae learn of it through the 
Alumni News.”’ The Class Stewards are 
kept abreast of their class response to the 
Alumni Roll Call, and personally acknowl- 
edge the members’ support. At the end of 
each year they receive a report showing 
the total results and how their Classes 
fared in relation to each other. 

“The Alumni Roll Call is one of the 
principal ways in which we bridge the 
ever-widening gap between what the stu- 
dent can pay and what endowments and 
the General Assembly can provide. Right 
now that gap stands at $1,400 per stu- 
dent,” said Lacy. “If you haven’t yet re- 
sponded to “Challenge ’80, I would urge 
you to do so. Princeton needs your sup- 
port, large or small, to continue to pro- 
vide the highest quality seminary educa- 
tion.” 





Mr. Lacy 


DOUGLAS SWAN (08b) was received in 
early February. 





Lasting impressions 


... My father is still going strong in 
hospital—he was 98 last June. I enclose 
a photograph of him taken before he 
went into hospital. 

His Princeton days were obviously 
very memorable for him, since he talked 
of them much when we were children. 
The cheapness of the trans-Atlantic fare, 
the Chinese laundry, the freshness and 
vigour of the lectures, the healthy mix- 
ture of spirituality and unremitting activ- 
ity, the warm welcome given to him as 
a young Irishman, made lasting impres- 
sions on him. | understand that he was a 
Rugby forward of some accomplishment 
in Ireland, which means that he could be 
far from gentle at times, but even so the 
fierce demands of your football were 
daunting to him at first. 

“T had a lot of respect for a man called 
Woodrow Wilson,” he wrote in 1907 or 
08. 

He eventually became a parish minister 
in Peterhead, which in this last decade be- 
came of considerable importance in the 
North Sea oil and gas scene. He was there 
for 37 years until he retired in 1951. In 
the first World War his congregation lost 
107 men killed, of which the repercus- 
sions for pastoral work and for the sur- 
vival of Christian faith can easily be 
imagined. In the second World War the 
town, being on the North East corner of 
Aberdeenshire, was bombed a number of 
times and his own manse had near misses. 

During the last war, when I was serving 
in the army in the East, I heard father 
broadcast from Peterhead, which came 
through very clearly to where I was then 
in India. He was pleased about this but 
quickly added: “I only wish they could 
have heard the service in Princeton.” 

He has always had a strong, simple 
faith and delighted in family worship till 
the family became too restive. I suppose 
he has always been conservative—when he 
was a youngster he organized a protest 
march against the introduction of the 
motor car on the Irish roads “‘because 
they scared the horses.” 
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He was never an innovator like his 
father, who incredibly started a power 
station on the strength of having read one 
book on Magnetism and Electricity—and 
was successful. Father was more of a 
plodder with his own kind of vision. His 
mother, who died when Father was in his 
teens, produced a book of photographs of 
all her eight children when she knew she 
was mortally ill; and against each of them 
she penned remarkably penetrating lines. 


Her verses for Father were: 
“‘Meanness, deceit I never knew, 
Nor worldly bent in faithful Hugh. 
Your Grandpa’s name which never 

knew ill 

Unsullied you will wear it still. 
And if a minister of love 
You others point to God above, 
And tell them of the heavenly plan 
Devised to save a fallen man, 
Your life will to your words be true. 
A crooked thing you could not do; 
A loving heart, a single mind, 
I never knew you be unkind.” 

These lines over eighty years later are 
still true. 

... Oddly enough, having been in a 
multinational oil company for 25 years, 
in the process of producing with my co- 
author, D. Francis, three books on the 
impact of North Sea oil and gas on differ- 
ent aspects of Scottish life, I had to make 
a detailed study of Peterhead, since it was 
a fishing town which suddenly had been 
bombarded by prosperity. So I had really 
come full cycle: Although my father by 
then had been retired for over 20 years, 
he was still a fresh memory there. In my 
turn I crossed the Atlantic twice to Can- 
ada to share with them our Scottish ex- 
perience of the impact of new, high tech- 
nology. I sometimes wish it had been 
Princeton instead of Labrador, where I 
once found myself—Princeton would have 
been a little cosier. 

Father has always been almost fanati- 
cal on the subject of freedom—I am not 
sure of the exact origin of this consuming 
concern, but it certainly was from his 
time in Princeton. Oddly enough I have 
been spun off by the churches in Scot- 
land to examine our freedoms and to see 
what educational programme may be ad- 
visable to alert more people to the dan- 
gers of their loss before it is too late. Per- 
haps I inherited this interest from Father, 
and through him from Princeton. In 
which case, bless you. 

N. S. Swan 





A minute for mission 


How many angels can dance on the 
head of a pin? A ridiculous question to 
our modern thinking, yet theologians 
conducted heated arguments on the sub- 
ject in times past. 

Today’s statistics are usually con- 
cerned with more practical matters, as for 
example when they are used to describe 
one or another function of the many 
which make up the Church. 

Applied to the United Presbyterian 
Church, for instance: How many mem- 
bers of the denomination are there now? 
How does this compare with the member- 
ship of ten years ago? Based on this com- 
parison, what is the projected figure for 
1990? For 2000? 

Again, consider the statistics of Prince- 
ton Seminary. In this academic year, the 
total enrollment is 860 men and women 
representing 402 colleges, 93 seminaries, 
34 countries and 90 denominations; 150 
women are enrolled in the Master of 
Divinity program. 450 students reside in 
Seminary housing; 59 percent of all of 
those enrolled are married. 

The majority of them are Presbyter- 
ians; but the Armenian Apostolic Church 
is also represented, as well as the Disciples 
of Christ, the Mennonites, the Religious 
Society of Friends, Methodists, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Lutherans and a goodly 
number of Roman Catholic priests and 
nuns. This ecumenical, international 
diversity among the student body says 


Books 


Books. Books. And more books. More 


than 10,000 books were sold during the 
annual Stewardship Book Sale, March 6 
and 7. The results surpassed previous 
booksales, as more than $3,200 was re- 
ceived. Third World seminary libraries in 
the Philippines and the Republique of 
Centrafriciane will share the $1,800 
profit. 

Book Sale chairman Jack Lolla com- 
mented that almost twice as many books 
were available as in previous years. In ad- 
dition, the $1,800 received by the Stew- 
ardship Committee tripled last year’s net 
earnings. 


much for the earned reputation of this in- 
stitution of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

The large majority of Master of Divin- 
ity students will enter the pastoral minis- 
try. Master of Arts graduates may become 
teachers and directors of Christian educa- 
tion or, those who hold Master of Divin- 
ity degrees as well, pastors with unusually 
strong competence in the education field. 
Masters of Theology, who may already be 
pastors, will return to their callings with 
specific areas of their knowledge en- 
hanced. Many of the Doctors of Phil- 
osophy will join the faculties of colleges, 
universities or seminaries. Divinity grad- 
uates who have completed the required 
units of social work at Rutgers University 
will take to their careers among the disad- 
vantaged a strong sense of the presence of 
God in their calling. And the congrega- 
tions which provided support for their 
pastors’ work in the Doctor of Ministry 
program will benefit greatly from the re- 
newal and increased understanding 
brought to church and community life. 

Through the ministries of these de- 
voted men and women the lives of many 
hundreds may be blessed, healed, inspired. 

One more statistic: 71.9 percent of 
Princeton Seminary’s student body are 
receiving financial aid of some kind. Your 
gifts help them come to Princeton to pre- 
pare for their special service to the Church. 


“There are two ways we sell books. 
Those which are donated outright are the 
property of the Stewardship Committee 
and we receive all of the profit from their 
sales,” he explained. ““The second type 
are commissioned books where we take a 
20 percent commission on each one sold. 
The difference between the 3,200 and 
1,800 figures reflects the money returned 
to the original owners. 

“The key to the sale was alumni dona- 
tions,” he continued. ‘“We wrote a letter 
to alumni within a 50-mile radius of the 
Seminary and 26 responded generously to 
our need. Without the donations from 
their personal libraries, our selection 
wouldn’t have been nearly so good.” 

Donations to the sale began arriving in 
the fall and continued until the day of 


the sale. One appeal for books caught the 
eye of the Editor of The Presbyterian 
Outlook, George L. Hunt, PTS ’43. Hunt 
contributed eight boxes of literature 
weighing 400 pounds. Other religious 
publications which contributed were 
Theology Today and the Princeton Sem- 
inary Bulletin. 

Third World seminaries benefiting 
from the sale are the Bangui Evangelical 
School of Theology in Africa and the 
Philippine Missionary Institute. The 
money will be used to purchase desig- 
nated books requested by those libraries. 
In addition, a box of educational books— 
geometry, sociology, physics, etc.—will be 
sent to Christians in South Korea. 

“Tm especially pleased that all con- 
cerned benefited,” said Stewardship Com- 
mittee chairman Tom Sullivan. “The 
book buyers were happy with the prices 
and the committee members were able to 
share with each other while they priced 
and boxed books. 

“One thing we did differently this year 
was to have a dollar-a-box sale at the end 
of the two days. We were able to sell al- 
most 30 boxes in the last two hours 
which otherwise would have never been 
sold,” he observed. 

The Book Sale concluded a successful 
year for the committee. During the an- 
nual fall fund drive the committee re- 
ceived more than $6,000 in contributions, 
a 20 percent increase over the previous 


year. 
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Gifts 


Recently Princeton Seminary has received gifts 


In memory of: 

E. Stanley Barclay, to the John Lowe Felmeth Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 

Edward L. Becker, to the Education Fund 

Arthur M. Byers, Sr. 

Harold A. McLaughlin, to the Education Fund 

William J. Milton, to the Fund for the Center of Continuing 
Education 

Mrs. Pauline Henning Norse 

Mrs. George L. Py, to the Continuing Education Seminar in 
honor of Dr. F. E. Christian 

Mrs. Samuel Shellabarger, to the Education Fund 

Dr. Geza Soos, to the Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Mrs. Claire L. Tracy, to the 1980 Alumni Roll Call 

The Reverend Raymond C. Walker (Class of 1910), to the 
Education Fund 

The Reverend John E. Zercher (Class of 1952), to the Fund for 
the Center of Continuing Education 


In appreciation of: 
The Reverend Dr. and Mrs. Richard S. Armstrong, to the Har- 
wood and Willa Childs Scholarship Endowment Fund 


Honoring: 


The Reverend Jerry E. Flanagan (Class of 1956), to the Fund for 


the Center of Continuing Education 


The Reverend Dr. Paul Louis Stumpf (Class of 1930), to the 


Scholarship Fund 


By bequest: 
In memory of Dr. Theodore Ledyard Cuyler (Class of 1846), to the 


Scholarship Fund. 


Princeton Seminary gratefully acknowledges these tributes and 


remembrances, which will be devoted to aiding its work of prepar- 
ing men and women as ministers of the Church of Jesus Christ. 





Dr. William H. Felmeth, Vice-President 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


Please send me information: 


LJ] on ways of receiving a good income while helping the 
Seminary 


(_] on things to remember in making a will 


(_] on the matching gift program that may multiply my giving 


Name: 





Street: 





City: State: Zip: 











Please call me at telephone number: 





Please note 


When new addresses are not reported, the Seminary must pay 25¢ for each piece 
of mail returned. Please take a moment to send your new address to the Alumni 


Office, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, NJ 08540. 


Name: 


We need 
your help! 


Please let 





New Address: 


us know! 








The Seminary is concerned to thank 
every person who has given or will be giv- 








ing to any Seminary Major Mission Fund 
project through its local congregation. We 








can do this only as pastors or local MMF 
committees notify us of the names and 








City: State: Zip: 
Effective Date: 

Old Address: 

City: , State: Zip: 


addresses of those giving and of the Sem- 
inary project supported. 
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The L. P. Stone Lectures 
“Theology and the imagination” 


Dr. Nathan A. Scott, Jr., Commonwealth 
Professor of Religious Shidies Professor 
of English and a member of the Center 
for Advanced Studies at the University of 
Virginia—the 1979-80 L. P. Stone Lecturer: 

“The primal soil of which the Christian 
message springs is that rich and complex 
body of story that forms the Biblical nar- 
rative. Thus it is here that Christian theol- 
ogy finds its most essential taproot. One 
of its fundamental tasks must, perforce, 
be that of relating the Christian story to 
the various other stories, or as it may be 
now, to the various anti-stories that have 
some significant form of life amongst the 
people of our age. It is, in other words, a 
kind of comparative poetics that forms an 
important element of the agenda to be 
taken up by any theology that intends to 
have some genuine cultural vitality ... 
The Christian story will remain for the 
community of faith what Robert McAfee 
Brown calls the ‘normative story.’ But the 
normative story which comes down to us 
from a time long, long ago is likely to be- 
come desiccated and moribund if it is not 
being kept constantly in a lively interplay 
with the important stories and anti-stories 
of our own time.” 











with Academic Dean Charles C. West 


. It seems to have been concluded by 
many younger people that perhaps the 
time had come to bypass or bracket alto- 
gether the conventional protocol of 
formal theology and by way of a kind of 
post-critical naivete to pursue that pre- 
reflective experience which the verbal 
symbol of formal theology seems to 
enunciate and interpret.” 


(In the 1970s) “It began increasingly to 
be felt that none of the great projects in 
theology of the past generation seemed 
able with any sort of final adequacy either 
to articulate the full reality of Christian 
existence in our time or to facilitate any 
kind of genuinely fresh and bracing ex- 
change between the Christian commun- 
ity and the world of secular thought.” 





with long-time friends and former colleagues, 
Professors James H. Nichols, Geddes W. Han- 
son, Lois G. Livezey 
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GILBERT 
McKENZIE 


GILBERT EMMANUEL McKENZIE 
Master of Theology program 
Hometown: Port Maria, St. Mary, Jamaica 


College: Jamaica Theological Seminary,’68 
United Theological College, West In- 
dies, ’70 

Denomination: United Church of Jamaica 
and Grand Cayman (Presbyterian and 
Congregational) 


Home church: Port Maria United Church 
Marital status: Single 


Hobbies: Photography, numismatics, 
compiling scrap books, letter writing, 
short-wave radio listening, reading and 
world politics 

Interests: “I suppose I am a people per- 
son—meeting people, binding wounds, 
building bridges of understanding. 
Also I am specially interested in those 
who are in situations of conflict and 
stress and who take positions on issues 
and have to pay the price for so doing. 
I am wounded by my understanding of 
their suffering yet must bleed joyfully.” 

Accomplishments: At home: As a theo- 
logical student, President of Student 
Christian Movement of Jamaica, an ex- 
acting job, which took me to most ed- 
ucational institutions in Jamaica and 
several international conferences 
abroad; National Chaplain of the Girls’ 
Brigade (an international organization 
attached to churches); Chaplain, Re- 
serve Battalion of the Armed Forces; 
service on national government com- 
mittees, regional boards and commun- 
ity organizations; Secretary and Direc- 
tor, Kiwanis Club of St. Mary; Clerk of 
Presbytery, 1972-76; service on several 
boards of Synod/General Assembly. 








Abroad: Minister in a Belfast con- 
gregation of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland in 1976-77 (“Because the 
United Church of Jamaica takes the in- 
ternational character of the church 
very seriously, it has relationships with 
churches of the Reformed tradition 
and more particularly with the Church 
of Scotland, the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, the United Reformed Church 
of England and Wales, and the United 
Church of Canada where there is an ex- 
change of ministers. My “foreignness’ was 
an asset in Ireland and it was a great joy 
to build bridges of understanding and be 
‘go-between’”’); travel in Latin America, 
the Caribbean, most of Western Europe, 
parts of Eastern Europe, Israel, Ireland, 
Britain and much of North America 


Why the Ministry: “There were the in- 
fluence of my parents, which has al- 
ways been with me, and my own re- 
ligious experiences. It was an avenue 
through which I could serve people.” 


Why PTS: “A number of our ministers 
had done graduate and undergraduate 
studies at Princeton, and I suppose I 
was a part of a tradition which ex- 
presses our relationship with Princeton 
and the UPCUSA. Also I was ac- 
quainted with some faculty and stu- 
dents and was very impressed by a visit I 
had made. But also Princeton offered 
a very meaningful program, and it had 
attracted so many of the greats of the 
Faith.” 


After PTS: “Initially I will return to my 
parish, where I’ve been serving three 
congregations for the past nine years. 
Then I shall be Director of the Chris- 
tian Education and Communications 
Program of our Church.” 
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JERRES JANE POWELL MILLS 
Middler, Master of Divinity program 
Hometown: Scotch Plains, New Jersey 
College: University of Missouri, ’54 


Denomination: Religious Society of 
Friends 


Home church: Plainfield Monthly Meeting 


Marital status: Married to Andrew Mills; 
sons, Hendrik, 25, Skyler, 21, Jeremy, 
19; daughter, Damaris, 13 


Hobbies: “I haven’t had any spare time 
for so many years, I wouldn’t recog- 
nize it if I had it. There’s always some- 
thing I have to do. I used to like read- 
ing. I just study now.” 


Interests: “The world and all that is 
therein. I love the human race. It’s so 
entertaining and so full of humor, so 
inspiring and so infuriating and so in- 
structive. And I spend a lot of time 
with it—from babies to prison inmates.” 
[Jane is doing Field Education at the 
Trenton State Prison. ] 


Accomplishments: “Brought up four 
children—not finished yet. 

“ve worked at various jobs. The 
one that really funneled me here was 
being church secretary for five and a 
half years at Willow Grove Presbyter- 
ian Church in Scotch Plains. 
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Jane and adopted daughter, Damaris 


“[ve traveled quite a bit. When I 
was young my parents decided to drive 
the Pan Am Highway, which then 
hardly existed. We started off in 
December, 1944, and arrived in Septem- 
ber, 1945, in Montevido, Uruguay, 
where my father, who was a Metho- 
dist minister, had a church. Then in 
college I worked for six weeks at a 
Friends Work Camp in Mexico, where 
I met my husband. The young men were 
laying pipes to bring water to a village 
and the young women were working 
with the children and teaching English. 
My husband and I have served two 
stints as missionaries in India, 1956-61 
in a country village in Madras state and 
1967-71 in New Delhi and then Madras. 

“Tam Assistant Clerk and a Trustee 
of the Plainfield Friends Meeting, 
where I serve on the Ministry and 
Oversight Committee.” 

[At this writing the Mills are hosting 
their third family of “boat people,” 
for whom they provide a home and 
help to a new start in this country.] 


Why the Ministry: “It’s a result of 


dozens of things coming together over 
a very long period of time. I wanted to 
know. Greek and Hebrew and Church 
History and New Testament studies 
were the four things I really wanted to 
get when I came here. I wanted to go 
back to the sources and find out what 
it really said and meant. I’ve never un- 
derstood the atonement, either, and I 
hope to find out that meaning for us, 
before I graduate. 

‘Julian Alexander, Jr. (53B), the 
pastor of the Willow Grove Church 
where I worked, told me that I got 
into Seminary the other way around. 
Most people want the career and go to 
Seminary to get what that takes; but I 
wanted what was at Seminary and 
then I’m going to apply it in a way 
that isn’t clear yet. 

“Fifteen years ago, when I wished I 
had become either a New Testament 
scholar or a ballerina, I thought it was 
already too late for either career; so 
it’s marvelous to be here. The truth is 





it wasn’t too late; it was too early. For 
me it was too early. It would have 
been largely wasted on me. I wouldn’t 
have appreciated it. I wouldn’t have 
understood it. I would probably have 
been doing it for the wrong reasons. 
And I don’t think I would have had 
the stamina. It takes a lot of stamina.” 


Why PTS: “I think the academic stand- 


ards here are higher and the theology 
more solid than other places I might 
have gone. Also it was reasonably 
Closers 


After PTS. “Ill have to rely on the Spirit 


for that. 

“There are so many things one can 
do with the training one gets here. We 
do develop a competency, even though 
we might not fee/ all that competent. 

““My husband, who is a ground 
water hydrologist and civil engineer, 
thinks of returning to India. If we go 
back, we will be working in the 
Church of South India.” 
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Student Views 
An account from my year in Scotland 


Eight months living in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and studying at New College pro- 
vided a unique awakening and broadening 
experience in my life. This was my first 
time away from the United States. It gave 
me an opportunity to adapt myself to liv- 
ing in a different culture and a removed 
position from which to view and evaluate 
my own culture at several points. 

The idea or urge to study abroad was 
with me from my first Summer School 
session at Princeton Seminary in 1977. 
Through tales from Lafayette College 
friends who had taken their junior year 
abroad; through an influential preacher, 
John Oliver Nelson, who had begun his 
seminary education in New College; and 
through the mystique sensed by a third- 
generation descendant of an immigrant 
of the old country which his father 
wished to forget, I was influenced to go 
to Europe for my second year of semin- 
ary. Feeling limited by my lack of foreign 
language ability, I chose Britain; being 
Presbyterian, I decided to go to Scotland. 

Getting accepted as a non-graduating 
student was not difficult. Financing the 
venture (being ineligible for a state grant 
and denied a working permit) was an- 
other matter. Grants from the United 
Presbyterian Church, the Eastern Star and 
my home church, and working three sum- 
mer jobs in 1978 made the venture possi- 
ble. 

I don’t even remember my first three 
days in London, I was so bewildered. 
Once in Edinburgh I began to get a feel 
for this new home. The windy cobble 
streets, the soot-blackened buildings, the 
small local shops, and the age of every- 
thing were awesome, confirming my 
romantic preconceptions for a time. Soon 
they were usual; and living on the Royal 
Mile, looking out at Edinburgh Castle 
every day became a very familiar matter. 
It was no longer an event. 

When I began classes, my new friends 
asked questions about study in an Ameri- 
can university, especially about Princeton 
Seminary, which carries about as much 
symbolic freight among Scottish students 
as New College, Edinburgh, does among 
Americans. I was asked to compare and 
rate the two systems. Since my return, a 
similar comparison and evaluation have 
been requested again and again. I avoid 
passing judgment. I found pedagogy 
there similar to what I had experienced at 
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Princeton Seminary. We attended lectures 
and met in seminar sections equivalent to 
Princeton’s preceptorials. There were 
many differences but I found the similari- 
ties just as striking. Taking a single course 
in dogmatics or ecclesiastical history over 
the course of the year, with professors 
changing as the subject matter included 
one or another’s specialty, was new, but 
not unlike taking sequential courses with 
different professors or taking team-taught 
courses here. 

From the first I was struck by the his- 
torically close ties between New College 
and Princeton Theological Seminary. For 
example, in my first year at Princeton, 
John McIntyre was a visiting professor in 
theology. He became my academic ad- 
visor and was acting principal of the uni- 
versity in Edinburgh. My dogmatics pro- 
fessor was Alan Lewis, who completed his 
Th.D. at Princeton Seminary in 1976. In 
March Bruce Metzger, on sabbatical, gave 
two lectures (which I attended) at New 
College. As I write this in March a year 
later, Thomas F. Torrance is slated to lec- 
ture here tomorrow. 

More important parts of the experi- 
ence came from outside of the classroom. 
Through living in another culture or soci- 
ety I came to recognize some of its in- 
ternal dynamics and also gained some 
fresh insights into our own. 

I was struck by the socio-political 
climate throughout Britain. My previous 
picture had been perhaps rather romantic 
—a harmonious, fulfilled society. Actually 
the reality is very different. I found the 
British to be suffering, much as we are, 
from a confidence crisis which one of my 
lecturers labeled “‘post-imperial malaise.” 
The winter was plagued with strikes and 
spring saw the failure of the Referendum 
on Scotland bring down the Labor gov- 
ernment. As is apparently now happening 
in Our own country, insecurity and con- 
fusion brought an end to liberal policies 
and ushered in a very conservative govern- 
ment under Margaret Thatcher. 

The situation in the church was also 
contrary to my expectation of a healthy, 
vital institution dominated by solid 
preaching. I found that only about 8 per- 
cent of Scots worship regularly and that 
preaching has largely fallen dry. 

If this sounds somewhat gloomy, there 
were signs of hope too. Some of the divin- 
ity students were involved in a Christian 
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community of outreach, living in the 
West Pilton development, one of Edin- 
burgh’s most troubled sections. Another 
community was to be set up this year in 
the Grassmarket, an area where many 
drunks and vagrants congregate, some of 
them in hostels. 

The Missionary Society of New Col- 
lege, roughly comparable to the Social 
Action Committee at Princeton, held a 
symposium which helped me discard my 
19th-century picture of mission. Within 


. the church, people are coming to see 


areas like the Grassmarket, and industrial 
plants like the shipyards of Glasgow as 
important new mission areas. The faculty, 
former African missionaries and urban 
Scottish missionaries, made me aware 
that there will be more Christians in the 
southern hemisphere than in the northern 
by the close of the present decade. They 
showed the need for the shift of focus of 
the church ecumenical to reflect this shift 
in the center of Christianity. It was sober- 
ing to be told that the age of German, 
British and American-dominated theology 
is essentially past, that 200 years from 
now historians of doctrine will be looking 
at the emerging theologies in Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa. 

In addition to forming a new more 
realistic picture of British society I found 
that many British people have very dif- 
ferent opinions of American society than 
I had imagined. I took a new look at the 
United States—and many people were 
quite free in sharing their views of our 
country. Knowledge among Scots or Eng- 
lish of American history is very slim. In 
my ecclesiastical history class three of the 
75 lectures over the year dealt with 
events in the church in the United States. 
A friend, curious about American history, 
asked about our Civil War. In explaining 
this without textbook or aid I was sur- 
prised to find myself describing it as pri- 
marily an economic conflict: that slavery 
of Blacks was essential to the economic 
survival of the Southerners and they 
fought to preserve it. 

Some people reflected an admiration 
of the United States, which I had ex- 
pected; many others, however, were 
adamantly anti-American. They derid- 
ingly called Americans capitalists and 
*Mr. Kosanovich is an M.Div. Senior. 


viewed us as a mercenary people. I did 
correct the general opinion that all 
Americans sell their blood, something 
which seemed almost immoral to the 
British with their socialized medical 
system. One fellow claimed that it 
wouldn’t be uncommon for people to 
lie dying in the gutters of our cities be- 
cause they couldn’t afford the exorbitant 
cost of medical care. Another chap came 
to my defense, reminding the accuser 
that the same thing could happen (and 
was happening) just as readily in Glasgow, 
with socialized medicine, as in New York. 

Too, I learned that the United States is 
viewed by many British people with 
about the same distrust as is the Soviet 
Union. One man believed both to be out 
for themselves, both inconsistent, and 
both a threat to the entire world. I was 
shocked, having been brought up on the 
teaching of how wonderful the United 
States is and how well loved we are. After 
thinking about several of these criticisms 
for a time, I came to recognize where 
truth does indeed lie in many of them. 

In short, my eight months in Europe 
helped give me a new picture of the world. 
Some illusions were shattered, but they 
were childish and best shattered. Spend- 
ing a week on Iona among divinity stu- 


dents from 20 nations on six continents 
helped me see that the world is a very dif- 
ferent one from what I had supposed: It 
is indeed a whole more than it is contin- 
ents or nation-states. My roommate for 
that week, from Sierra Leone, had a diffi- 
cult time with the March cold on that 
tiny Scottish island. It seemed, though, 
that as we all worshiped, bundled up in 
the unheated abbey, the cold was forgot- 
ten by all, as were our places of origin; we 
all came together before our God and our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. 

More travel was made possible through 
the Edinburgh University Singers, a small 
chamber choir for which I had auditioned 
in September. I never imagined what ave- 
nues this one organization would open 
for me. In the fall we sang for a music 
society in Melrose, did a couple of con- 
certs for the University and sang in St. 
Giles Cathedral. In the spring we per- 
formed at the St. Andrews arts festival 
and did Bach’s St. Matthew Passion in Ed- 
inburgh with Sir Peter Pears as our special 
guest soloist. For these evening concert 
trips I usually went earlier in the day with 
two English graduate students, Guy and 
Bridget, in Guy’s car. For them Scotland 
was almost as much a novelty as it was 
for me. We would leave early in the morn- 


ing, arrive at the destination for our con- 
cert, and then spend the afternoon tour- 

ing the town and hiking around the coun- 
tryside. 

Although time on the continent was 
limited by finances, I shall never forget 
arriving in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, one late 
December morning on the train from 
Venice. I rang up my Aunt Sava, whom I 
had never seen but to whom I had written 
that I was coming. Her voice answered 
from the other end of the line, “Bill, oh 
Bill, | no “speak English ..< Bill; >. 
taxis 

When I arrived at her home in the taxi, 
I learned that she speaks French fluently 
and that her son, who is about my age, 
speaks English equally well. My rough 
French was enough to tell her about our 
family in America, some of whom she 
knew well, and to learn much about her 
and others of my relatives. 

The year ended all too soon. Unfor- 
tunately, my money was gone and ordina- 
tion requirements demanded that I return 
to Princeton for eight weeks of Hebrew in 
the Summer School. I came back. 

Much seemed unchanged, but the year 
has proved that much indeed had changed 
including myself. 





Mr. Kosanovich on Iona. The Abbey is shown 
in the left center background. 
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Education: Gymnasium, German Na- 

tional Merit Scholar 

Kirchliche Hochschule, Wuppertal 
(seminary) 

University of Basel, Dr. Theol. 

University of Gottingen 

Drew University, M.A. on Fulbright 
Travel Grant 


Marital status: Married to Ricarda Lot- 
zin; daughter, Johanna, 17; sons, Eber- 
hard, 15, Daniel, 11 


Denomination: Lutheran Church in 
America 
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Family church: Redeemer Lutheran 
Church, Trenton 


Work experience: Tutoring during high 
school years in math, Latin, French 
Greek instructor at the Johanneum in 
Wuppertal early in seminary years 

Secretary and assistant to Professor 
Oscar Cullmann in Basel 

Instructor, then Assistant Professor, 
Drew University 

Visiting Professor, University of Zur- 
ich, for 1% years 

Associate Professor, Drew University 

Associate Professor, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary 

Professor of the History of the Early 
and Medieval Church, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1974— 
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Publications: 





German translation of 


James M. Robinson’s book, “The 
Problem of History in Mark”’; edited 
Oscar Cullmann’s “‘Collected Essays”’; 
translation editor, five volumes of 
Journal for Theology and the Church 
in the Harper Torchbook Series; co- 
authored with Kee and Young the sec- 
ond edition of “Understanding the 
New Testament”; one of the authors 
of ‘Peter in the New Testament,” ed- 
ited by Ray Brown et al.; one of the 
authors of “Mary in the New Testa- 
ment,” edited by Ray Brown et al.; 
editorial board of “‘Classics of Western 
Spirituality.” Numerous articles and 
reviews. 


Who or what influenced you to go into 


teaching: ‘“Teaching I’ve always loved. 
It was a natural inclination. I did not 
intend at first to go into theology; I 
was particularly interested in the clas- 
sics and in history. But from teaching 
in Sunday School, telling Bible stories 
to the children, I began studying a lit- 
tle theology to get background for the 
stories. Once you start theology, it 
takes you all the way. Also there were 
a lot of teachers in my family and my 
father was a good teaching pastor too.” 


What book other than the Bible would 


you recommend: “I would encourage 
a person to read the great authors in 
his or her mother tongue. I still do. I 
read Goethe and as a family we read 
Schiller, Lessing and others. For Eng- 
lish-speaking people this might mean 
Shakespeare and Melville, for example.’ 


>] 








Avocations: “‘Music. We sing at home. I 


still play all the recorders. I did play 
violin, viola da gamba and a little 
piano. I like biking and hiking, partic- 
ularly mountain hiking. In connection 
with the hiking I hunt mushrooms. I 
collect old books (anything before 
1600) and also fine art, such as early 
prints and early maps.” 


Commentary on his field: “I grew up ina 


town which is almost 1100 years old, 
very medieval. History was all around, 
at every corner. So in a way I feel 
close to this world of early times. It 
has always had a certain fascination 
for me—like a mystery which is worth 
exploring. Medieval culture is a total 
thing—pictures, music, all the arts 
simply do belong to an interest in the 
period. For me medieval history is an 
immersion not only in thought but in 
a whole cultural world. 

“There’s a great deal of excitement 
among young people about the field. 
As long as maybe five years ago, medi- 
eval studies programs were springing 
up all over the country and this phe- 
nomenon, I think, has a great deal to 
do with the wish on the part of young 
Americans to broaden their cultural 
experience level. They started to put 
on medieval plays; there’s a lot of 
medieval music being performed; and 
the literature is being studied more. 

‘‘Here in America I have found that 
students are more motivated to study 
than students in Europe, but they 
come, in many cases, with less back- 
ground. I like teaching as a challenge 
and I have found it more challenging 
to teach history of a period relatively 
unknown here. I try to make the best 
case I can for whatever material I’m 
dealing with because I think history 
is the one field that helps a person 
struggling with self-identity to meet 
the unexpected, the unknown. This 
kind of meeting (of the unexpected, 
the unknown) in history is a tremend- 
ously forming experience. 
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Announcements 


Marriages 
Class 


1975B 
1976U 
1979B 


Births 
Class 


196SB, 66M 
1966B 
1969B, 72M 
1971B 
1972b 
1972B, 73M 
1973B 
1973B 
1974B 
1974B 
1975B 


1975B 
19775 
1977B 
1978B 
1979M 


Deaths 
Class 


1921b 
1924b 
1924B 
1936b 
1937B 
1948M, 49D 
1952B 
1961G 
1972B 
1977B 
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Name 


WILLIAM R. GRIMBOL and CHRISTINE RANNIE 1976B 


MARVIN A. SWEENEY and Judy Lachman 
DAVID C. SCOTT and CAROL A. BENZ 1980B 


Parents 


Burton A. and Patricia Ann Knudsen 

The James R. Lauries 

Theodore S. and Kay Ziegler Atkinson 
James A. and Margaret Murphy Lacy 
Douglas B. and Deborah Dandridge 

Bertram G., Jr., and Nancy Rickert Watkins 
Rollin D. and Sue Kirk 

Dennis L. and Amy Butcher 

A. Roy and Patricia Stauffer Medley 1976B 
John C. and Jackie Cottington Poling 1975E 
Robert W., Jr., and Linda Tandy Scott 1975E 


William C. and Suzan E. Pfeifer Weaver 

William G. and Kathy Starr 

Nicholas and Terrie Stine TeBordo 1977B 
Samuel M., IV, and Lily Patterson Cooper 1978b 
Laszlo and Agnes Pall 


Name 


Ernest C. Potter 

Thomas Baxter 

David Hobart Evans 
Elliott Galbraith Coleman 
William Sheldon Blair 
John Barton Payne 

John E. Zercher 

Lien-min Cheng 

William James Henneborn 
Clark Carl Riggins, Jr. 


Name 


Andrew Robert 
Paul Robertson 
Philip Ziegler 
Stanley Allen 
Anne Douglas 
Gwynne Elisabeth 
Joshua Allen 
Warren Albert Lloyd 
James Ethan 

Amy Laree 
Robert W., III 
Andrew Michael 
Amy Lynne 
Janelle Lynn 
Laurel Anne 
Rebekah Grace 
Samuel Morgan, V 
Laszlo, Il 


Place 


Kansas City, MO 
Dodge City, KS 
Hopewell, VA 
Baltimore, MD 
Indian Head, PA 
Japan 

Nappanee, IN 
Republic of China 
Potlatch, ID 
Tuscaloosa, AL 


Date 


August 1978 
January 7, 1979 
July 1979 


Date 


March 8, 1979 
August 23, 1979 
January 11, 1980 
July Te1979 
November 13, 1979 
February 14, 1980 
October 19, 1979 
June 254979 
October 25, 1979 
October 28, 1978 
September 25, 1976 
August 24, 1979 
August 24, 1979 
January 27, 1980 
August 9, 1979 
February 17, 1980 
August 1, 1979 
February 1979 


Date 


December 10, 1979 
June 14, 1979 

July 2, 1979 
February 22, 1980 
July 17, 1979 

July 1979 

August 25, 1979 
December 20, 1977 
November 28, 1979 
October 27, 1979 








Class notes 


1922 


HARRIS G. HILSCHER (B, 23M) contin- 
ues as minster of visitation of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


1923 


WILFRID P. RIGGS’ (B) wife of 28 years 
died suddenly on February 26, 1979. 


1926 


J. EARL JACKMAN (B) has completed 
interim work in twelve churches since 

official retirement and is now doing sup- 
ply work. 


1927 


ROLAND P. RIDDICK (B) will conduct a 
tour to Oberammergau and other Euro- 
pean highlights in July. 


ALBERT J. SANDERS (B) conducts a 
Bible class in the RCA building, New 
York City, does supply preaching, and is 
a member of three presbytery committees. 


1929 


The Oradel, New Jersey, Reformed Church, 


where BARNERD M. LUBEN (b) is pastor, 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of his 
ordination. 


HORACE CHURCHMAN LUKENS (b) 
recovered from open heart surgery in 

1979, volunteers in the Vienna, Virginia, 
Presbyterian Church congregation and 
operates a small business from his home. 


1931 


JAMES M. MOFFETT (b) has completed 
his first year on the staff of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 


vania, and is part-time minister of visitation. 


ARTHUR M. ROMIG (B) became interim 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Delaware, Ohio, in January (from the 
Broad Street Presbyterian Church of Col- 
umbus). 


JOHN T. WRIGGINS (B) has been stated 
supply at the Jamestown (Ohio) Presby- 
terian Church for 12 years. He is also 
serving the Miami Presbytery on eccles- 
iastical affairs; is a clerk for S.E.A. Mission 
Cabinet; and was active in the 1979 Synod 
of the Covenant. 


1932 

RUSSELL W. ANNICH (B, 33M) will re- 
tire on July 31, after 35 years as pastor 
of Bethany Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
New Jersey. He will remain the chaplain 
at Hamilton Hospital. 


1935 
MOORE G. BELL’S (M) wife died on 
Juines2. 9/9: 


W. ROBERT STEINMEIER’S (B) wife 
died on August 8, 1979. On October 30th 
he was operated on for a total right hip 
replacement and is recovering nicely. 


1936 

Tokyo Union Church has extended the 
contract of W. DAVIDSON McDOWELL 
(B) to July 1981. While the church is 
erecting a new building (See cut.) on 
Omotesando, the congregation is worship- 
ing in the University Chapel of Aoyama 
Gakuin University; it is hoped the new 
building can be dedicated this fall. In Sep- 
tember Davidson and his wife, Stacey, 
were speakers at the 70th Anniversary of 
the Go Chang, Korea, Presbyterian Church 
and visited the Asian Center for Theolog- 
ical Studies in Seoul (Samuel Moffett’s 
(42B) dream) and the Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center in Taegu, where Dr. Howard 
Moffett is planning a new nursery school. 
Just before Christmas the McDowells 
visited Cambodian and Vietnamese refugee 
centers in Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Thailand on behalf of the five English- 
speaking Churches in Tokyo. Stacey is 
chairman of the Tokyo branch of Church 
Women United. 





Although he retired in 1974, CLIFTON 
E. MOORE (B) still teaches an adult Bible 
class, which he began in 1972, each Sun- 
day at Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 
Los Angeles. The class consists of men 
and women 40 years old and over. 


1937 


MICHAEL P. TESTA (B) has joined the 
Vocation Agency Associates in recruit- 
ment. 


ALLAN R. WINN (B) was elected a town 
councilman of Newtown, Pennsylvania, 
last November. 


1939 


J. EDGAR P. BOYD (b) has retired from 
the active ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, and now resides in Bal- 
lyrobert, Ballyclare, Northern Ireland. 


J. RUSSELL BUTCHER (B, 47M) retired 
in April 1979 as pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, and is supply preaching at Grace 
United Church of Christ, Martinsburg, 
West Virginia. 


MILTON B. FAUST (b) has been supply- 
ing vacant churches in Concord Presby- 
tery and giving a talk on U.S. Flag History 
to grade schools and senior citizen groups. 
He has been active in CIVITAN, which 
recently awarded him The International 
Honor Key. He also serves as Chaplain 

for Rowan County Veterans Burial Unit, 
and for the local American Legion Post. 


WALKER HEPLER (B) and his wife, Ida, 
visited the Holy Land during the first 
week of February 1980. In 1979 Walker 
completed ten years’ service at the Dis- 
ciples United Methodist Church in Holley, 
New York. This year the church retired 
its mortgage completely and completed 
numerous projects involving the physical 
plant and its operation. The congregation 
continues to show new growth in numer- 
ical strength. 


ROBERT R. SMYRL (B, 41M) retired 
last August, after serving for 30 years as 
Executive Presbyter of Lackawanna Pres- 


bytery. 


R. ALVIN WILSON (G) has retired as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the South Jersey Re- 
ligious Leaders Conference after nine years 
service in ecumenical work. 


Zo 


1940 

WILLIAM P. GROSS (B) is in the 40th 
year of his first pastorate, the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Willoughby, Ohio, 
and is serving as Moderator of the Presby- 
tery of the Western Reserve. The first time 
he served as Moderator of this presbytery 
(then Cleveland) was 35 years ago. 


HUGH GUNN (B) was called to the pas- 
torate of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Waterville, Ohio, last October. 


SAMUEL G. WARR (B) is serving as 
stated supply of the Covenant United 
Presbyterian Church, St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida. His wife is the Moderator of the Pres- 
bytery of West Florida. 


1941 

W. HARVEY JENKINS (B), who retired 
December 31, 1974, is part-time “parish 
associate” at Bethel United Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, and preaches at 
Seton Square North Retirement Residence. 


In February CARLTON J. SIEBER (B) 
celebrated his 25th anniversary as pastor 
of The Presbyterian Church of Frankford, 
Philadelphia. 


HERBERT C. TWEEDIE (M) was honor- 
ably retired from the ministry by San 

Francisco Presbytery last August. His last 
pastorate (of 22 years) was at Broadmoor 


Presbyterian Church, Daly City, California. 


1942 

ELIE F. DeLATTRE (M) is back from 

Seoul, Korea, and Hong Kong, where he 
visited the Seoul Presbyterian Church, 

and took part in an international service. 


1943 

Since his February retirement, JAMES R. 
BELL’S (B) plans include interim work, 
writing, leading tour groups, and serving 
if and where needed. 


JOHN R. BODO (M, 52D) is once again a 
full-time minister-at-large, after serving as 
interim minister at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Vancouver, Washington. 


H. ARTHUR MULLER (B, 44M), who re- 
tired early because of ill health, is living 


in Westminster Gardens, Duarte, California. 


GORDON M. RUFF (B) has retired from 
the mission field and will undertake mis- 

sion interpretation assignments in Florida 
and Minnesota through 1980 before retir- 
ing from the Program Agency. 
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1944 

MALCOLM S. McCULLOUGH (B), semi- 
retired, is serving the Big Sky Church Fel- 
lowship, Montana. 


DANIEL C. THOMAS (B) was the com- 
mencement speaker at Princeton Semin- 
ary’s graduation last June. His topic was 
“Holy and Unholy Fire.” 


1945 

DOUGLAS W. GRAY (B) is Consultant 
for Church Development for the Presby- 
tery of Albany, and PATTIE MOORE 
GRAY (47e) has been elected ruling elder 
in the Ballston Spa, New York, Presbyter- 
ian Church. 


Last Christmas the members of the Urawa 


Church, Saitama, Japan, celebrated MASAO » 


HIRATO’S (M) 30th anniversary as their 
pastor. The congregation plan to rebuild 
the church because of its physical dete- 
rioration. 


1946 

On November 4 DONALD MACLEOD 
(G) was preacher at the 219th anniversary 
of First Church, Truro, Nova Scotia (the 
oldest Presbyterian Church in Canada; 
present membership of 1,600). 


1948 

WILLIAM H. FOSTER, JR. (M), who has 
retired, is serving as interim minister at 
Whitewright Presbyterian Church, Texas. 


WILLIAM C. MONTIGNANI (b) is retired 
and enjoying life in Texas near his sons 
and grandchildren. 


1949 

W. VANCE CAMPBELL, JR.’S (b) col- 
lected poems, “Journey of the Spirit,” 
were recently published by Vantage Press. 


JAMES L. GETAZ, JR. (B) retired May 
3, 1979, the day after his 62nd birthday. 


JOSEPH S. STEPHENS (B) is thankful 
for his 13 years as pastor of the San Cle- 
mente, California, Presbyterian Church 
and for a new sanctuary building program. 


CLYDE F. STRAUB (E) has been named 
Pastor Emeritus of St. Martin Lutheran 
Church, Annapolis, Maryland. He is re- 

tired and living in Boerne, Texas. 


1951 

After a trip through Germany last October 
BRUCE M. HILE (B) and his wife stayed 
at their home in Portugal until April, then 
moved to New Hampshire. 


lke. 

ROBERT M. BRADBURN (B) is Director 
for Resource Development of American 
Leprosy Missions, Inc. 


ANDREW E. NEWCOMER, JR. (M) is in 
his sixth interim at Beulah Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 


KELMORE W. SPENCER’S (B) next 
‘home assignment,” in the fall of 1980, 
will be based in Berkeley, California. He 
is enjoying KAVCO (Korea Audio Visual 
Commission) work. 


HENK S. VIGEVENO (B) is interim pas- 
tor at United Presbyterian Church, Solana 
Beach, California. 


1953 

Last August DAVID H. JOHNSON, JR. 
(b) became the Village Chaplain at John 
Knox Village, Missouri, a retirement com- 
munity of 3,000 persons. He and his 
three part-time chaplains run a full pro- 
gram of prayer meetings, vespers, Bible 
studies, men’s breakfasts and formal wor- 
ship. 


RAYMOND A. NOTT (B) was elected 

Moderator of the Synod of the Rocky 

Mountains, re-elected to the board of 
trustees of Northwest Community Col- 
lege and to the presidency of its board. 
He spoke at the National Lamb Feeder 
Convention, and is co-director of the 

State AAU Boxing Tournament. 


ROY P. STRANGE, JR. (B) has been 
elected secretary of the Executive Board 
of the International Council of Seamen’s 
Agencies. 


1954 

BURNETTE W. DOWLER (B) was elected 
Executive-of-the-Year 1979 by the Na- 
tional Secretary Association, Baytown 
and East Harris County, Texas. 


DOUGLAS A. DUNDERDALE (B) be- 
came pastor of Eastminster Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in Feb- 
ruary (from the First Presbyterian Church, 
Orange, New Jersey). 


BRYAN H. F. ERNST (b) has been ap- 
pointed by the Synod of Victoria of the 
Uniting Church in Australia to the Parish 
of Northcote-Thornbury as one of two 
associate ministers, from January 1980. 
This is an urban ministry in an area 
largely populated by Greek, Egyptian and 
Italian migrants. He also has been ap- 


pointed by the Minister for Education of 
the State of Victoria through the Council 
for Christian Education in Schools as an 
Honorary Instructor in Religious Educa- 
tion (Christian) in state primary schools 
in Victoria within the parish. 


Last January WALTER A. FITTON (B, 
57M) completed 22 years as organizing 
minister and pastor of St. Andrew’s 
United Presbyterian Church of Davison, 
Michigan, and 35 years in the Army and 
Army Reserve as Chaplain (Colonel). 


In celebration of his 20 years as pastor of 
the Ormond Beach (Florida) Presbyterian 
Church, ERNEST E. HADDAD (B) and 
his wife were given a trip to the Holy 
Land and Europe, including the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play, in the spring of 
1980. 


IRVING R. STUBBS (b) is President of 
Tryon Associates, Ltd., North Carolina, 
a management consulting firm. 


1955 

On January 15 LINCOLN T. GRISWOLD 
(B, 75P) was installed as Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia for 1980. 


KOSUKE KOYAMA (M, 59D) is Profes- 
sor of Ecumenics and World Christianity 
at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


JAMES A. NICHOLS (M) completed Lab 


II in Parish Visitation Skills under L.E.A.D. 


consultants. 


JOHN C. POLLOCK (B) has been pro- 
moted to associate professor, teacher of 
education at Western Kentucky Uni- 
versity. 


JOHN O. REYNOLDS (B) was elected 
Moderator of the Presbytery of the Cas- 
cades for 1980. 


1956 

TIMOTHY I. MOON (M) was one of the 
68 people released from a Korean prison 
last December with the lifting of Presi- 
dential Emergency Measure No. 9. 


DONALD M. STINE (B, 64D) received a 
Doctor of Ministry degree in pastoral 
counseling from New York Theological 
Seminary and a certificate in Pastoral Psy- 
chotherapy from the Blanton-Peale Grad- 
uate Institute of the Institutes of Religion 
and Health, New York City. He provides 
individual, marital and group therapy in 
his private practice in Greenwich Village, 


New York City, and at two clinics—the 
Center for Counseling and Human Devel- 
opment, Cranford, New Jersey, and the 
Center for Creative Living, Allendale, 

New Jersey, where he also teaches psy- 
chotherapy to pastoral studies students. 


1957. 


VERNON E. BERG, JR. (M) retired last 
September after 19 years’ active duty as a 
chaplain. He served with Marines in Viet- 
nam and had one other tour with them. 
He served aboard three ships or ship 
squadrons, and his final duty was with 
the Fleet Religious Support Activity in 
Norfolk. 


1958 


WILTON M. NELSON (D) writes from 
San Jose, Costa Rica, that he was pre- 

sented at the Seminario Biblico with a 

Festschrift composed of articles by dis- 
tinguished church leaders in Latin Amer- 
ica. 


1961 


CHRISTIAN H. MARTIN, JR. (B) is back 
from four years’ duty in Berlin, with an 
accompanying ministry throughout the 
continent. He now serves on the staff of 
the Command Chaplain, Military Airlift 
Command, at Scott AFB, Illinois, in an- 
other “traveling job.” 


ROBERT F. TUTTLE (B) has been called 
to the pastorate of Elfinwild United Pres- 
byterian Church, Glenshaw, Pennsylvania. 


ALLEN B. YUNINGER (B), pastor of the 
Rock Presbyterian Church, Fair Hill, 
Maryland, since 1961 and Religion In- 
structor and Chaplain at West Notting- 
ham Academy since 1965, is the 1979-80 
Vice-Moderator of New Castle Presbytery. 


1962 

CARL M. KLEIS (M) has completed 
work toward a Doctor of Ministry degree 
at Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


BENJAMIN F. MOSS, III (B) has been 
appointed associate professor of painting 
at the School of Art and Art History, Un- 
iversity of lowa. 


TAYLOR M. POTTER (G) is associate 
pastor at the Market Square Presbyterian 
Church, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


DAVID J. WOEHR (B) is Religious Re- 
source Chaplain for the United States 
Army in Europe. He is stationed in 
Munich, Germany. 


1963 


HERBERT CASSEL (M), Professor of 
Philosophy and Religion at Indiana 

Central University, has been named the 
Raines-Mueller Professor of Philosophy 
and Religion by the Board of Trustees. 


H. DAVIS HAW (B, 64E) became pastor 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, last December. 


THOMAS M. JOHNSTON (M) and his 
family enjoyed visiting with THOMAS E. 
DUGGAN (63M, 77P) at the American 
Church in Paris last summer, where the 
latter carries on an eighteen hour a day 
church program. 


RONALD L. LEGG (B) is personnel man- 
ager for Van Leer Ltd., an international 
company with branches in South Africa. 
He has been re-elected chairman of the 
Natal Branch of the Institute for Southern 
Africa, and is a member of the committee 
negotiating for the professional recogni- 
tion of personnel managers in South 
Africa. 


WILLIAM L. SLEMP (B) was stated sup- 
ply pastor of Peace Memorial Church, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, last June and of 
Westminster Church, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, last July. 


1964 

The Pittsburgh Experiment, of which 
PAUL F. EVERETT (B) is Executive 
Director, is a ministry to the business and 
working community. It is now starting 
similar ministries in other cities across the 
country. 


VON HARDESTY (b) accepted a posi- 
tion at the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C., last November. He is work- 
ing at the National Air and Space Museum 
as an assistant curator in the Aeronautics 
department, where he is pursuing histor- 
ical research on Soviet air power. 


ROBERT J. MANGUM (B) has been elec- 
ted Moderator of the Presbytery of San 
Joaquin, California. 


1965 

ROBERT E. LARSON, JR. (B) has been 
elected Parish Associate of the Pine Street 
United Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. He attended and addressed 
the Fifth International Life Line Con- 
vention in Melbourne, Australia. 
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The Sharonville, Ohio, Presbyterian 
Church, where C. ERNEST WILLIAMS 
(B) is pastor, is nearing completion of a 
new $800,000 church building. 


1966 


JAMES R. LAURIE (B) is Director of 
the Samaritan Center of Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 


WILLIAM A. POLKOWSKI (B), pastor of 
the New Harrisburg Presbyterian Church 
in Carrollton, Ohio, has been selected to 
be on the Leadership Development Com- 
mittee of Presbytery, and the Committee 
on Professional Development in the Min- 
istry. 


ROGER T. QUILLIN (B) has celebrated 
his third anniversary as pastor of the 
Northridge Presbyterian Church, Dallas, 
Texas. 


S. DAVID SWINEHART (B) became pas- 
tor of the Allen Park United Presbyterian 
Church, Michigan, in January. 


1967 


CHARLES L. HARGIS (M) has been 
teaching in the Department of Theology 
of Moravian Theological Seminary, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, since January 1978. 


BRUCE A. HINDERLITER (B) is finish- 
ing nine years as pastor of the Stoneboro, 
Pennsylvania, Presbyterian Church. The 
church’s membership is the highest in its 
101-year history. He also served as Com- 
missioner to the Kansas City General 
Assembly. 


PETER VAN LIEROP (M) has been 
Chaplain at Memorial Hospital, Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin, since May 1979. 


1968 


E. COLVIN BAIRD (D) is President of 
Memphis Theological Seminary. 


Last May, June and July, TENG-KIAT 
CHIU (M) was in and out of the hospital 
three times before finally having surgery. 
He recovered nicely and was able to 
preach on September 23. 


J. DUSTIN NICHOLS (N) is certified in 
pastoral psychotherapy and group psy- 
chotherapy by the Institutes of Religion 
and Health, New York, and has been on 
the faculty as teacher and supervisor since 
1976. Last year he became a diplomate in 
the American Association of Pastoral 
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Counselors and a full member of the 
American Group Psychotherapy Associ- 
ation. 


GEORGE E. TAYLOR (B) was installed 
as pastor of the Takoma Park, Maryland, 
Presbyterian Church on March 23. 


1969 

JOAN LeROY ABELL (E), who was or- 
dained on April 29, 1979, is assistant 
minister in education at Erin Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


WILSON CHANG (M) has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of Old Testa- 
ment at Hankook Theological Seminary, 
Seoul, Korea (from pastor of the New 
Haven, Connecticut, Korean Church). 
His book, “The Old Testament As Liter- 
ature,” has been published by the Chris- 
tian Literature Society of Korea. 


DENNIS L. CORRIGAN (B) is now 
Director of Publications and Editor for 
the World Missionary Assistance Plan in 
Burbank, California. He has been there 
since May 1978. 


MAC C. WELLS (B) is President-Elect of 
the National Association of Church Busi- 
ness Administrators (since the July 1979 
convention in Kansas City). 


1970 


DONALD G. ALBERT (B) is Manager of 
Manpower Planning and Development for 
the Electronic Components Sales Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company, 
Syracuse, New York. 


EUGENE W. BEUTEL (M, 75P) was 
awarded the Legion of Merit on Decem- 
ber 6, 1979, on his retirement (as Colonel) 
from the U.S. Army reserve chaplaincy, 
effective December 26, 1979, after two 
months less than 34 years of service (27 
as a reserve chaplain). 


Last August FRANCIS J. KINNEY, JR. 
(B) became pastor of the Cambridge, New 
York, United Presbyterian Church; RO- 
BERTA U. KINNEY (70B) became associ- 
ate pastor, part time. 


JAMES R. LAHMAN (M), pastor of the 
First United Church of Christ, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed a Visiting Fel- 
low at Harvard University for the spring 
term, 1980. 


RONALD E. WALLEN (B) is pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Red- 

wood City, California (from the Second 
Congregational Church, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts). 


PAUL H. WITHAM (E) is Director of De- 
velopment at Barrington College, his alma 
mater. 


1971 


GEORGE BROWN, JR. (M) wrote three 
teacher planning guides and a congrega- 
tional life resource for Focus 3 of the 
RCS’S Heritage & Hope series (published 
June 1979). 


JOHN C. CARR (M) was elected a Fel- 
low of the American Association of Pas- 
toral Counselors in November 1979. 


GREGG MEISTER (B) is Associate Editor 
of Presbyterian Outlook for 1980. 


THOMAS W. RUNDELL (B) became pas- 
tor of the Concordia Lutheran Church, 
Mountville, Pennsylvania, on November 
11979: 


JOHN WILLIAM ZEHRING’S (E) three 
new books came out in early 1980: “‘Im- 
plications: Case Studies For Ethical and 
Spiritual Development” (Friends United 
Press), “Making Your Life Count: Find- 
ing Fulfillment Beyond Your Job” (Jud- 
son Press) and “Preparing For Work” 
(Victor Books). He is also Director of 
Career Planning and Placement at Earl- 
ham College and teaches Creative Writing 
of Non-Fiction. 


1972 

CAROLE ZIPPI BRENNAN (B) is run- 
ning a child care center, with 100 chil- 
dren from eight weeks to eight years old. 


BRUCE J. CANNON (B) successfully ran 
the first Detroit Free Press Marathon (26 
miles, 385 yards) in three hours and 33 
minutes. 


DAVID H. JOHNSON (B) is Moderator 
of Lehigh Valley Presbytery. 


RICHARD M. (B) and BETTY LOOMER 
LUCKE (69E, 71B) are settled in Winters, 
California, where he is pastor of the 
Pioneer Presbyterian Church. Betty is 
assistant pastor at Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church, Sacramento. 





WILLIAM A. QUICK (B) has been called 
as pastor of the Pacific Portal Presbyter- 
ian Church, San Diego, California. 


EVELYN BIRKEL THOMPSON (b) is in 
her second year as Protestant chaplain at 
Trenton State College, New Jersey. 


1973 


ROLLIN D. KIRK (B) is a Protestant 
Chaplain at Holy Family Hospital, Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin, the first Protestant 
chaplain in the history of the hospital. 


YOSHIAKI JONATHAN YUI (M) who 
teaches Greek and Old Testament History 
at Japan Christian Theological Seminary, 
has been elected a secretary of the active 
committee of Affiliation of the Evangel- 
ical Independent Churches of Japan. 40 
churches belong to this affiliation and 
Nagatsuta Church is one of them. 


1974 
HENRY GOODSPEED (B) is minister at 


the Cole Mill Road Church of Christ, Dur- 


ham, North Carolina. 


LARRY S. HUNTZBERRY (M), Senior 
Therapist at Achievement Through Coun- 
seling and Treatment, a division of the 


Jewish Employment and Vocational Serv- 


ice, has received two academic appoint- 
ments. He is a Clinical Instructor in the 
Department of Mental Health Sciences, 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
and an instructor at Community College 
of Philadelphia. 


While on a sabbatical/study leave last 
year at the Bible College of New Zealand, 
DAVID I. SANTOSO (M) was appointed 
Visiting Lecturer in New Testament Back- 
ground and Tutorial Assistant in New 


Testament Greek of the College. Last Jan- 


uary he started his teaching ministry 
again at the South East Asia Bible Semin- 
ary, Indonesia, and was appointed head 


of the Theology Department. He is lectur- 


ing on New Testament Exegesis on the 
Gospel of John, Christology, Synoptic 
Gospels and New Testament Greek. 


WARREN G. SOARE (B) was appointed 
associate dean of students, with the equiv- 
alent rank of assistant professor, at Le- 
high University last February. 


1975 

DANIEL (EVAN) JEZIORO (M) is direc- 
tor of the graduate school of the Alfred 
Adler Institute of Toronto. 


J. MALCOLM LAING (B) was elected 
Vice-Moderator of the Synod of the 
South. 


ANDREW L. SCOTT (B) has been called 
to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Colton, California. 


CHRISTINE RANNIE GRIMBOL (B) is 
pastor of Tippecanoe Presbyterian Church 
in Milwaukee. Her husband, WILLIAM R. 
GRIMBOL (75B) is associate pastor of 
Bay Shore Lutheran Church. 


1976 

JAMES ROBERT MacDONALD (B) has 
been promoted to Vice-President for 
Personnel at McDonnell Douglas. 


Father THOPPIL C. MATHAI (E) took 
charge of St. Mary’s Orthodox Cathe- 
dral in New Delhi, India, in May 1979. 
The parish is quite large and requires the 
services of three priests. Father Mathai is 
Vicar of the Cathedral, Principal of St. 
Paul’s School, Diocesan Secretary and 
Secretary to the Diocesan Council. He re- 
ports that work and programs are going 
well. His wife had major surgery in 
December 1978 and was again hospital- 
ized in November 1979. He sends special 
greetings to those alumni who were stu- 
dents while he was on campus and to 
members of the faculty. 


1977 


HENRY N. BRAGA (B), who was or- 
dained at the Bloomfield Presbyterian 
Church on the Green, New Jersey, on 
December 16, 1979, is serving there as 
assistant pastor of education. MERLE S. 
IRWIN (43B) is pastor of the church, and 
JOHN T. McWILLIAMS (77B) partici- 
pated in the ordination service. 


JAMES A. CALDWELL (B) became pas- 
tor of Dilworthtown Presbyterian Church, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, in February. 


BRUCE RENTZ (B) has been called to 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Monticello, New York (from 
Hitchcock Presbyterian Church, Scarsdale, 
New York). 


1978 


Last December LINDA HART (B) be- 
came co-pastor with her husband of the 
New North Hunterdon Baptist Church, 
New Jersey. 


ETHAN RAATH (B) left the United 

States in February and is working with 
the Presbyterian Church of Southern 
Africa. 


DAVID S. ROBINSON (B) became rector 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, last January. 


L979 

CRAGG (B) and BARBARA GILBERT (B) 
were ordained on February 8 as Pastor- 
Directors of the Nellie Campbell Farm in 
Wapato, Washington. The self-sustaining 
farm/orchard, whose work is related to 
the Central Washington Presbytery and 
the Synod of Alaska-Northwest, will in- 
clude facilities for retired ministers and/ 
or missionaries. There will also be specific 
courses of study for student interns, the 
teaching done in conjunction with Whit- 
worth College. Studies will deal with the 
inter-relations of work, theology and 
natural resources. This project came into 
being through the acquisition of the farm 
as a bequest to the presbytery, followed 
by intensely creative work on the part of 
the Gilberts to structure the facilities and 
program. 


KATHLEEN A. HAGAN (B) was or- 
dained on December 2, 1979, at the First 
Baptist Church, Hightstown, New Jersey. 
SUZANNE RUDISELLE (76B) preached 
the sermon. 
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Inside the back cover, left to right: (top row) Stanley H. Jewell, J. Harold Wolf, Gerrit D. 


Van Peursem, Alexander Mackie, Samuel H. McClure; (second row) Kalil A. Bishara, *Hugo 
A. Muller, *John Orr, Fred Z. Browne, William C. Thompson; (third row) Richard M. Elsea, 
Raymond C. Walker, Henry Baker, Herbert H. Hayman; (fourth row) Marcus E. Lindsay, 
James Lewers Hyde, David McMartin, William F. Rogers; (bottom row) J. Ross Stonesifer, 
David K. Ferguson, William C. Perez, Jesse S. Lonsinger, Boyd McCleary. 


*Living — their 70th Reunion year. 
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June 25, 1980 


Dear Colleagues: 


April, observed Chaucer, is the month people long to go on pilgrimages, but for most 
of us ministers the longing may come in April, but the opportunity does not appear until 
August. Packing for a vacation is not a problem—the less the better. But choosing the 
right books for one’s summer reading is a real challenge. Let me make a few suggestions 
of current titles which may be of interest. . 

Three “‘big’’ books that I have found helpful are Robert Nisbet’s HISTORY OF THE 
IDEA OF PROGRESS, Hans Kueng’s DOES GOD EXIST?, and Hendrikus Berkhof’s 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. Nisbet challenges the position of J. B. Bury and John Baillie that 
Greek thought did not include the idea of progress and shows how the Western notion of 
progress is a product of Old Testament thought and the developmental philosophy of the 
Greeks. What characterizes today is the loss of belief in progress and a deep skepticism 
about the future, a skepticism that only a living faith can assuage. 

Hans Kueng writes as an apologist, just as he did in his earlier volume, ON BEING A 
CHRISTIAN. Apologists live dangerously and are seldom canonized, but they contribute 
enormously to the understanding and renewal of the faith. DOES GOD EXIST? is rich in 
historical material and reading it will be a tonic for one’s faith. 

Dr. Berkhof, who teaches theology in Leiden, is one of the ablest Biblical theologians 
in the Reformed world. His little book, CHRIST AND THE POWERS, is already a mod- 
ern Classic. Now his fully developed exposition of the Christian faith has been turned into 
English and published by Eerdmans. I have found it a fresh and compelling statement of 
the Gospel in the present context. What I like best is the way Berkhof has tackled the big 
topics that form the content of theology and has restored dignity to the discipline after 
theology’s inundation with so much trivia. 

Two new books on preaching have been written by Princeton Seminary alumni. J. 
Randall Nichols, Director of the Doctor of Ministry program in the Seminary, discusses 
the dynamics of communication and preaching in a volume entitled, BUILDING THE 
WORD. Charles L. Bartow, who will become Associate Professor of Preaching in San 
Francisco Theological Seminary in the fall, has written a guide to sermon delivery called 
THE PREACHING MOMENT. The two books complement each other, both are lively 
and fresh, and both indicate that new ground is being broken in the field of commun- 
ication.. 

No novels? You are a better judge than I. However, there are two novelists that I have 
been reading recently, Walker Percy and Jerzy Kosinski. Percy’s most recent novel is THE 
SECOND COMING. I commend it and also greatly admire an earlier novel of his, LOVE 
IN THE RUINS. If you have not read Kosinski, by all means secure THE PAINTED BIRD 
in the paperback edition. It is an unvarnished account of the human condition. A more 
recent novel, BEING THERE, is a popular film and is, in my opinion, a bruising social 
commentary. The book is better than the movie, and I would suggest that you read it 
before you vote in November. 

With much gratitude for your support throughout the year, and with best wishes for a 
pleasant and fulfilling summer, I am 


Faithfully yours, 


MM ec | 


James I. McCord 
President 
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The remembrance 
of time gone by 


by Arthur M. Byers, Jr. 
“Et haec olim meminisse iuvabit.”’ Vergil 


To tell the truth, I was probably cast in 
the role of minister at a much earlier age 
than most boys. At about the age of ten 

I was the minister of a Tom Thumb wed- 
ding held at our church in Philadelphia, 
the First Presbyterian Church of Olney. 
The event could not have made too much 
impression on my vocational thinking, for 
it was not until 22 years later that I made 
the firm decision to enter seminary and 
prepare for the gospel ministry. Neverthe- 
less, while I was a youth, my standard re- 
ply to those who asked what I planned to 
become, vocationally speaking, was three- 
fold: a teacher, a doctor or a minister. 

My life in Olney, a neighborhood in 
North Philadelphia, was very much cen- 
tered in the life of the church. I attended 
all the grades of the Sunday School from 
the cradle roll to the college class. Almost 
all of us young people were members of 
Christian Endeavor beginning with the 
junior department. Some of us sang in 
the choirs. Nearly all of the boys became 
members of Boy Scout Troop 203, which 
was an active organization within the 
church. Later I taught a Sunday School 
class of boys. 

As a youth I knew only one pastor, 
Dr. William Henry Wells, a graduate of 
Princeton Seminary in the Class of 1899. 
He was a fine man whom everyone great- 
ly admired and respected, as fine a model 
for ministry as one could ask for. He died 
in 1932, the year I went to Wesleyan Uni- 
versity as a freshman. He was succeeded 
by his classmate, Dr. Harvey Klaer, also 
of the Class of 1899. Under the leader- 
ship of these two men, the congregation 
in Olney produced a long line of men and 
women who became ministers, mission- 
aries and teachers. 

In Olney we were all keenly aware of 
the pervasiveness of the church in our 
lives. For the greater part of my young 
life it was church on Sunday morning, 
Sunday School in the afternoon, church 
on Sunday evening as we grew older, 
Wednesday evening prayer meeting when 


studies permitted (as they always did in 
the summer), and summer conferences 
as we reached the appropriate ages. 

The influence of Dr. Klaer was won- 
derful to see and feel. He successfully 
continued the work that had been ini- 
tiated in the tiny Olney congregation by 
Dr. Wells when the latter was still a stu- 
dent at Princeton Seminary. 

Such were the influences at work on 
me as a youth in Olney. The church was 
real, earnest, enjoyable, influential, and a 
dominant feature in all our lives. Two 
very fine ministers led the congregation 
during a period of 48 years. This is a par- 
tial attestation to the effectiveness of 
long pastorates, when good influences can 
work consistently over a long period of 
time. The Tom Thumb wedding, while in- 
teresting, had no influence in comparison 
with the effect of these two pastors. I re- 
member little about their sermons, but 
distinctly recall how Dr. Wells would 
quote his professors at Princeton, recall- 
ing words from Dr. Patton or old Dr. War- 
field or some bit of wisdom from Dr. Pax- 
ton. 

One of my Sunday School teachers 
was a physician named Dr. William H. 
Good. He loved young people and took 
great interest in them. How he managed 
to find time to teach a class of high 
school boys on Sunday was beyond me. 
One thing impressed me greatly. He had 
a Greek New Testament which he had 
taught himself to read, after a fashion. We 
held the Scriptures in high esteem at 
Olney, and the thought of reading the 
New Testament in Greek fascinated me. 
At Wesleyan University I enrolled in the 
basic Greek course and continued to 
study Greek all four years. 

My first inclination toward an academic 
college major was biology, this being a 
good basic preparation for a person hop- 
ing to study medicine. Mindful that my 
father was in a business which was closely 
related to chemistry, I shifted toward 
that subject for a major. Since I had had 
four years of Latin in high school, and 
thoroughly enjoyed languages, I ulti- 
mately decided to major in the classics. 
This was sensible since the classics de- 


partment at Wesleyan was very large. 
There were few students in the depart- 
ment, but tenured, full professors of 
Greek and Latin must have a longevity 
greater than normal, for there were many 
fine teachers in the department with 
whom I was able to study. Their presence 
bespoke high regard for the ancient clas- 
sics. The end result of my academic work 
at Wesleyan was to obtain a fair founda- 
tion in biology, chemistry, physics and 
classics, all of which proved to be valu- 
able preparation for the future. I so en- 
joyed the various fields of study that I 
hoped to become a sort of polymath. 
Alas, this was never to be; for, while the 
willingness was there, time and ability 
were lacking to deal with the information 
explosion which was even then taking 


shape. 


Following graduation from Wesleyan 
University in 1936, I moved from Middle- 
town, Connecticut, to the town of Prince- 
ton and enrolled as a special student at 
the University, where I completed a 
major in chemistry and managed to be- 
come engaged in a year-long experiment, 
working with one of the professors. This 
led to my only published paper in the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society 
in conjunction with Professor Robert N. 
Pease, to my induction into the American 
Chemical Society in which I have main- 
tained membership ever since, and to an 
interesting entrance through a back door, 
so to speak, into Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

I had many friends from Philadelphia 
who were students at the Seminary, so 
they invited me to move from Vande- 
venter Street, where I had been living 
with my cousin, to take a room on cam- 
pus and join one of the eating clubs. 
Sometime in 1937 I joined Warfield Club, 
which was located in the house on Alex- 
ander Street now occupied by Dr. Diog- 
enes Allen; and, with the help of Mr. 
George Loos, the Seminary’s business 
manager, I moved into 106 Brown Hall. 
Thus began my first incarnation on the 
campus of Princeton Seminary. I had had 
a previous visit to the campus at the invi- 
tation of Robert Peirce and Horace Fenton 
about 1934, but my impressions of the 
campus and classroom were most unfavor- 
able and uninspiring. The current academ- 
ic chit-chat during that visit was a baffling 
discussion of “‘pre-mils, post-mils, and a- 
mils” which would make sense only to 
theologians and not to chemists. My class- 
room visit in 1934 included a mumbled 
presentation by a professor called “Army.” 
He even mumbled the opening prayer be- 
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fore the class so that no one understood 
him. The story goes that one student 
ventured to call attention to this indis- 
tinct diction while praying, and asked the 
professor if he could not speak louder 
and clearer. He was told, in a muffled 
way, “I wasn’t talking to you.” Accord- 
ing to the Biographical Catalogue of 
Princeton Seminary which, mirabile dictu, 
I eventually came to edit in 1977, Dr. 
William Park Armstrong continued to 
teach until 1944. There must have been 
other professors who were more creative- 
ly inspiring, but I did not have contact 
with them at that time. 

My incarnation at the Seminary during 
1937 and 1938 was most rewarding, if in- 
formal. At that time I first met Bryant 
Kirkland and a host of others who be- 
came friends to whom I could turn in 
later years after I had joined the Semi- 
nary’s staff. I developed a strong, positive 
feeling toward seminary students and an 
admiration for their character, integrity 
and basic humanity, as well as Christian 
dedication. The Chapel, even then, was an 
inspiring place to worship. The sound of 
an all-male congregation who knew how 
to sing was overwhelming. The four eat- 
ing clubs were centers of a rich fellowship 
for which there is no precise counterpart 
on the campus today. All former club 
members will readily attest to the viabil- 
ity of the clubs. There was at that time a 
young fellow named Tom Brian who 
worked in the dormitories and, in his 
spare time, was challenging unsuspecting 
theologs either to hand wrestling or reg- 
ular wrestling or even boxing. (Tom could 
box like a professional.) Tom finally be- 
came Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds and the unpaid, but effective, 
unofficial “‘alumni secretary” who knew 
every student who had come to campus 
beginning about 1934. On Alumni Day 
each year Tom appeared, well-dressed and 
radiant, to greet returning alumni, regal- 
ing them with incidents about their es- 
capades on campus which they might 
have forgotten and wished that he had 
too. 

The eating clubs in the 1930s were 
places where students developed strong 
personal friendships, where there was a 
weekly prayer meeting, where faculty 
guests were frequently entertained, and 
where social life in the post-depression 
years was full of fun generated by the 
group. Every club had a poet laureate 
whose verse or doggerel helped celebrate 
the high days and holidays. Seniors who 
planned to marry would announce their 
engagements by way of a “set-up,” the 


one announcing the engagement supply- 
ing the ice cream and pie for the entire 
club. At that time women were an “im- 


port’’ to the campus, not regular residents. 


At such occasions we always sang the 
“Alma Mater,” a song completely un- 
known to the present generation of men 
and women. Those who remember the 
song can understand why! Engagements 
were SO numerous one day that we had 
set-ups at breakfast, lunch and dinner! 
Night life at the Seminary consisted in 
ringing the bell in Alex at 3:00 A.M., or 
stealing the bell clapper for bowling 
against coke bottles on the fourth floor 
of Alex. Life in the dormitories was in 
sharp contrast to life in the current newly 
renovated buildings on campus. Heating 


in winter was by steam, which shot in 
hammering spurts through the system. 
The Seminary generated its own direct 
current, making life complicated for stu- 
dents who wanted to use certain elec- 
trical appliances. Buildings which had 
been designed with fireplaces as the orig- 
inal heating system, and into which elec- 
tricity had been introduced with minimal 
wiring, had few outlets for lamps. Each 
room was lighted by a small bulb, ingen- 
iously put into sockets by a locking 
mechanism that prevented bulb-snatching. 
When lighted, the bulb looked like a hot 
nail in a bottle. Dr. Andrew W. Black- 
wood, professor of homiletics, provided 
this graphic description of these under- 
powered bulbs. During this time the 








height of excitement came on May 6, 
1937, when the Hindenberg, the hydrogen- 
filled German dirigible, caught fire while 
landing at Lakehurst, New Jersey. The 
radio informed us of the tragedy and 
there was a heavy exodus from campus 
by auto toward Lakehurst that night to 
see the tragedy. I rode with Harry Peters 
in his Essex coupe, but we were stopped 
by traffic road-blocks and never made it. 
This period on campus enabled me to 
know personally some persons in the 
classes from 1937 to 1940. 

In the 1930s the campus was a man’s 
world. Students who wished to marry 
needed the permission of the President of 
the Seminary. The depression of 1929- 
1932 was still an influence on the eco- 
nomic status of students. Students who 
married, of course, lost their scholarship 
help, for if you could afford to be mar- 
ried, you did not need a scholarship. This 
was more or less accepted by the churches 
as an adequate rationale for this decision. 
Only after the return of us veterans of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force from World 
War II, with our wives and children and 
benefits from the G.I. Bill, did some of 
these quaint customs change. 

In 1936 Charles Fritsch was still play- 
ing touch football with the undergraduates 
and Bruce Metzger was in the Th.M. pro- 
gram and the faculty could still gather in 
Dr. Mackay’s office about a smallish table. 
The power house with the tall smoke- 
stack stood immediately behind Hodge 
Hall in the spot where a parking lot is 
now located. The Administration Build- 
ing was then a gymnasium with an under- 
sized basketball floor on the lower level 
and an oval running track at the upper 
level running through what is now the of- 
fices of Mr. Lawder and Dr. Felmeth. I 
believe the President’s office was intact, 
but it was approached by an outside stair- 
case. Tuition for many years had been 
free, and at worst, it could have been 
only a modest sum at that time. In forty 
years, a lot has changed on this campus! 

Memories of those two years in Prince- 
ton are still strong. In 1938 I moved back 
to Philadelphia, earned the M.S. degree in 
Chemistry at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, decided to go into teaching and in 
1939 joined the faculty of Chestnut Hill 
Academy in Philadelphia. There, as head 
of the science department, I taught biol- 
ogy, chemistry, physics and general 
science; and as form master I helped the 
students with English and Latin. This I 
enjoyed, but one character named Adolf 
Hitler was raising a fuss in Europe, and in 
October 1941 I was drafted into the 


Army along with a host of other young 
men. Then followed four years in uni- 
form, of which the last two were spent in 
Europe with a Medical Gas Treatment 
Battalion as an officer in the Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps. I served as a personnel 
officer, then as adjutant, attaining the 
rank of captain. Peg and I had been mar- 
ried in October 1942. The battalion 
shipped out of Boston and arrived in 
England in December 1943 after traveling 
the North Atlantic for about 10 days. 
Our first daughter was born in January 
1944 and I did not see her until she was 
nearly two years old. In the meantime I 
witnessed vast destruction in Europe. 
Company “C” of our battalion was 
assigned to enter the concentration 
camp at Dachau shortly after it had been 
liberated, so that our physicians might ex- 
amine and sort out persons sick of various 
diseases. There I saw the cremation ovens, 
the gas chamber, corpses stacked like 
cord wood in little railroad cars, piles of 
discarded clothing bespeaking the system- 
atic way of clearing the offending living 
and sending them to the realm of the 
wretched dead. There were warehouses of 
leather, fancy cloth for suits and lavish 
soaps and perfumes for use of the elite SS 
troops, while in the dormitories were 
lampshades made from human skin which 
still retained the tattooed numbers of 
prisoners, along with other visible signs of 
man’s inhumanity to man in a society 
gone insane. I saw whole cities flattened 
by the devastating bombings from air 
raids. By the time we were ready to be re- 
deployed to the United States, I had had 
a calling and was faced with a vocational 
decision. On the Liberty ship sailing from 
Marseilles in October 1945 I literally had 
the Bible in one hand and a textbook on 
physical chemistry in the other. It took 
two more years to reach a decision, but in 
August 1947 I applied quite late for ad- 
mission to Princeton Seminary and was 
accepted for the three-year B.D. program. 
Having thus far tried teaching, which I en- 
joyed, and having made a stab in the 
direction of considering medicine, which 
I ultimately decided against, I turned, in 
the providence of God, to the gospel min- 
istry. 

There are times in life when the long- 
est way around is the shortest way home. 
Entering seminary eleven years after col- 
lege poses some difficulties, but many 
men did just that and for similar reasons 
after the war. The added years meant 
added maturity and greater conviction. 


To have entered seminary immediately 
after college might have been a catastrophe 
for me. I was not ready for seminary. 
Now I had greater perspective. I brushed 
up on Greek, passed the entering language 
exam easily, entered the Hebrew class as 
a junior and was under way. 

Some parts of the curriculum were 
very exciting. Howard Kuist was a great 
teacher of English Bible. Bruce Metzger 
made the Greek New Testament a living 
document. Charles Fritsch made Hebrew 
fascinating. Life for the next three years 
was spent five days in Princeton, with 
headquarters in 221 Brown Hall, and two 
days in Philadelphia with my family. 
There were no Princeton-Windsor Apart- 
ments at that time,and we decided against 
trying to live in North Hall under the 
eaves. We stayed in my parents’ home, 
since it was vacant at that time. Our fam- 
ily grew with the arrival of Ruth Anne in 
1949. 

Upon my graduation in 1950 Dr. Kuist 
preached my ordination sermon in the 
Wissinoming Presbyterian Church in Phil- 
adelphia where I had been called to be 
pastor. Thus ended my second incarna- 
tion on the seminary campus, where I had 
ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with students in the classes from 1948 to 
1952: 

In Wissinoming I found myself sur- 
rounded by neighboring pastors who were 
also Princeton graduates: Charles Rob- 
shaw, Ed Rodisch, Ernie Enslin, Walt 
Gray and John Craig, with my former 
pastor, Dr. Klaer, now retired, within 
easy reach in Olney. We were a mutually 
supportive group and I enjoyed the new 
surroundings and new friends. 

Once in the pastorate I expected to 
stay there as a parish minister for the rest 
of my life. I soon discovered it was to be 
otherwise. In 1953 I was invited to con- 
sider a position with the General Council 
of the Presbyterian Church in New York 
to direct the production and use of audio- 
visuals for the Department of Steward- 
ship and Promotion. I had had some ex- 
perience with audiovisuals as a science 
teacher and had seen their tremendous 
power for instruction and motivation in 
the Army. I felt that there might well be 
a ministry in teaching and interpreting 
the whole work of the church to the 
whole church. This proved to be the case. 
Although this was a new field to me, I 
quickly learned the art of picking other 
people’s brains. 


I was able to employ capable pro- 
ducers for our films and filmstrips. I was 
also able to travel across the entire United 
States, to meet ministers and presbytery 
leaders and work closely with them in the 
process of distribution and utilization. On 
alternate years I visited mission projects 
overseas. In 1955 it was Japan and Korea; 
in 1957, Brazil. In 1959 we produced the 
fascinating film AN EPISTLE FROM 
THE KOREANS, which was viewed in 
the vast majority of our Presbyterian 
congregations. I visited Korea again and 
gained insight into the missionary per- 
sonnel there, a great many of whom were 
graduates of Princeton Seminary: Otto 
DeCamp, Harold Voelkel, Fran Kinsler, 
Allen Clark, Stan Wilson and others. On 
the way home via Europe I picked up in- 
formation and footage produced by the 
Reformed Church in France, which had 
created the film A DIEU SEULE LA 
GLOIRE. This I did with the help of Jim 
Andrews, then a staff assistant with the 
Alliance of Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches, who soon joined the staff at 
Princeton and later became Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. I 
translated the narrative text of the 
French film and we produced and re- 
leased it as FOR GOD’S GLORY. We 
made many kinds of training and moti- 
vational films and filmstrips for the de- 
partment. I am most proud of the color 
animated movie entitled THE GIFT. Pro- 
duced cooperatively with several denom- 
inations, it depicted the life of Christ in 
unique dramatic fashion. 

While making these films I was, of 
necessity, working with synod and pres- 
bytery executives all over the country, 
meeting pastors who were chairmen of 
stewardship committees. Unbeknownst to 
me, in the course of doing my work, the 
foundation for the next phase of my 
career was being formed. We had moved 
to Princeton in 1953, had been raising 
our family there. By 1962 or 1963 the 
audiovisual work in New York had ac- 
complished its goals and it was time to 
consider something new. At this point 
Dr. McCord invited me to serve as Secre- 
tary of the Seminary, a position which I 
undertook on February 1, 1964. I had 
the pleasure of changing jobs without 
having to buy a new home or move the 
family. Thus began my third incarnation 
on the Princeton campus, which was to 
last for 16% years until my retirement. 


During these years we experienced 
rather rapid changes on the campus as 
social conditions of the nation impinged 
on the quiet life. Students went through a 
period when they felt they must chal- 
lenge authority and history, questioning 
the traditional way of doing things. Some 
changes were helpful; some efforts were 
a futile struggle. During this period the 
church opened the ordination process for 
women, and we accommodated the 
campus to meet these changes. It is not a 
simple matter to change physical struc- 
tures quickly, nor is it easy to change life- 
long attitudes of staff and students, alum- 
ni and church members. We are still in the 
process of such changes even as we reno- 
vate Hodge Hall to make our dormitory 
facilities more convenient and inclusive 
for all students. 

Through all of these changes we were 
able to carry out effective placement pro- 
cedures with the graduating seniors, work 
with alumni all across the nation in their 
periodic chapter meetings, and assist the 
Alumni Association Executive Council in 
performing its functions. The Alumni 
body of this Seminary is a loyal, sup- 
portive and understanding group who 
willingly give time and financial support 
to the Seminary which has meant so much 
to them in the period of their training 
and education. How grateful we have all 
been for their perceptive and willing sup- 
port. By means of this reminiscence I am 
able once more to express my thanks to 
those who have assisted me in carrying 
out this ministry. 

There are many aspects of life and of 
decision-making over which we often 
have minimal control. Looking back upon 
the twists and turns of a career, one can 
see patterns that were not discernible in 
advance. Many students and alumni have 
appreciated the insight of Dr. John Mac- 
kay as he spoke often of the balcony and 
the road, and more recently of the hand 
and the road. Toward the close of a long 
period of ministry one becomes more 
conscious of the hand of God in the af- 
fairs of this world and in the individual 


lives of Christians who have dedicated 
their lives to particular types of service. 
As Secretary of the Seminary I have been 
supported by a host of friends whom I 
have met during my three “incarnations” 
on this campus. I have been able to dis- 
cover a pattern in what otherwise would 
seem to be disconnected elements of 
training, experience and coincidences. 
Without such friends it would have been 
more difficult to produce the 1977 Bio- 
graphical Catalogue, which is perhaps my 
magnum opus, as quickly as we did. 

I like to think that my life has been 
composed of several mini-careers, each 
different from the others. I have been 
chemist, teacher, army officer, as well as 
pastor and audiovisual producer. The past 
16 years have been a combination of 
pastor-teacher-administrator in a way 
which I hope has been uniquely useful to 
the Seminary. People ask what I plan to 
do after this, adding that they are sure I 
shall do something. I could suggest a 
number of things, but I much prefer the 
positive statement that I will go on to my 
sixth career, and will reveal what that has 
been in six or twelve months from today. 
The grandest part of this work at the 
Seminary has been assisting more than 
2,000 graduating seniors to become par- 
ish pastors and ministers in other capaci- 
ties, seeing them carry out the kind of 
work that I had thought I might do my- 
self, but never was able to do. In this 
sense all of us experience in ministry a 
“multiplier factor” in our lives as we min- 
ister, enable, assist and guide our friends 
and younger colleagues to continue the 
work begun by God, mediated through 
Jesus Christ and continued today through 
His Body, the Church, in every land and 
nation and clime. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia has 
voted me Honorable Retirement. The 
Board of Pensions has added my name to 
their list of pensioners. The Board of 
Trustees has decreed that I am Secretary 
of the Seminary Emeritus. I am ready for 
my sixth career! 


Dr. M. Richard Shaull, Henry Winters Luce Professor of Ecumenics, and Dr. Seward 
Hiltner, Professor of Theology and Personality, retired from their positions at the 
end of the academic year. Also completing their work were Dr. Arthur M. Byers, 
Secretary of the Seminary, and Mrs. Cara Davis Smith, Public Relations Assistant. 


We are grateful for their contributions to the life of our community and pray 
God’s gracious blessing upon them in the years ahead. 
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Alumni Day 1980 








Dr. Shaull 


We visited with old friends... . 
lunched at Reunion tables, insome instances... 


heard M. Richard Shaull preach and John R. 
Killinger, Jr. (63D) lecture... 


Dr. Killinger 








Luncheon was served in the dining room of the 
Campus Center. It took a little while for the 
lines into the Center to thin out! 


and attended the President’s Garden Party. 
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were zealous in Alumni business. . . 
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Director of Annual Giving Jim Lacy and his 
wife, Margaret, chat with Principal and Mrs. C. 
A. George from India. 





Mrs. Mary C. Evans presented a tablet and cone 
with Sumerian inscriptions to the Seminary on 


behalf of her late husband, D. Hobart Evans 
(24B). 


Charles B. Anderson, president of the Nassau 
Club, was given a photograph of the oil portrait 
of Samuel Miller, in whose former home the 
Club operates. 








Arthur and Mrs. Byers enjoyed a quiet moment 
at the luncheon. (See also In brief.) 





In the evening, at the annual Banquet, “Homey” 
(Dr. Elmer G.) Homrighausen was honored for 
his many years’ service to the Seminary. The oil 
portrait shown here now hangs in the President’s 
Room. 


As Dean of the Seminary, Conrad H. Massa lives 
in the Archibald Alexander house. He received 
a photograph of the painting of the Seminary’s 
first professor, to be hung in the house. 





David Hugh Jones, who for so many years was 
the Seminary’s musical genius, was presented 
the Distinguished Service Award and a Lenox 
copy of a Meissen vase in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 


Dr. Jones led the assemblage in a community 
sing. 





"A good thing to do" 


That’s the way Professor James N. Laps- 
ley, Jr., described the March 20 - 23 pas- 
toral theologians’ colloquium held on the 
Princeton Seminary campus. The first- 
ever formal gathering of leaders in the dis- 
cipline was two-fold in purpose: to dis- 
cuss the “state of the art” and to honor 
Dr. Seward Hiltner, retiring Professor of 
Theology and Personality. 

Dr. Hiltner’s appraisal of his career* 
will be published in the July issue of The- 
ology Today. Proceedings of the colloquy 
will be published, probably this fall, in 
the Journal of Pastoral Psychology, a 
periodical sponsored by Princeton Sem- 
inary and published at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. (Dr. Hiltner is Chairman of the edi- 
torial board. ) 

But readers of the Alumni News may 
share our “scoop’’—a_ pre-colloquium, 
highly informal conversation with Drs. 
Hiltner and Lapsley..... 

The colloquium grew, according to Dr. 
Lapsley, ‘‘out of a gap in our field, really. 
There’s never been a meeting of pastoral 
theologians—just a lot of different kinds 
of meetings that these people go to, 
usually of the various clinical associations. 
The idea was to plan a meeting which 
would bring them all together, so that we 
might have some idea of where the field 
is going. 

“Dr. McCord was interested. While we 
were talking, we both realized that Sew- 
ard’s retirement was upcoming; so we de- 
cided to call the colloquium—not as a 
sendoff for Seward, but as a way of both 
trying to pull together past things in 
which he was involved and charting the 
future of this discipline. 

‘The invited people are all leaders in 
their fields. To name only the first three 
people to present papers: Dr. Don S. 
Browning of the University of Chicago 
Divinity School; Dr. William B. Oglesby, 
Jr., of Union Theological Seminary, Vir- 
ginia; and Dr. Peggy Way of Vanderbilt 
(a recent Ph.D. graduate of Princeton 
Seminary).”’ 

Dr. Hiltner, explaining some of the 
professional shorthand, pointed out, 
“There are people who get together now 
and then and talk about pastoral care and 
how you minister to sick people, dying 
people, people in the hospital, and so 
forth. But to do that on a basis which 
takes pastoral theology very seriously, 
that is to say the whole theological dimen- 
sion of this sort of thing, that’s different. 
Pastoral theology is your key term. 
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“During the latter part of John Mac- 
kay’s presidency, there was a period in 
which John S. Bonnell of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Church came here one afternoon a 
week and told the boys how he was hand- 
ling individuals and families in his congre- 
gation. That was the extent of it. ‘Homey’ 
(Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen) took the in- 
itiative in the early to mid 1950s. He had 
taken advantage of some of the clinical 
pastoral education centers that were com- 
ing along to get some of our Princeton 
Seminary students into their programs, 
initially summer programs. At various 
times in the 50s we had ministers here, 
for relatively brief periods, trying to work 
the program out in a curriculum fashion. 
Neither nailed down anything permanent, 
but it was the Seminary’s initial effort to 
do something direct in training people for 
pastoral care, pastoral counseling, hospi- 
tal ministry. 

“President McCord was drawn to what 
turned out eventually to be inviting me; 
he thought, from his own background of 
interests, that this field should be devel- 
oped in an explicit theological way. Most 
of the people then involved in it were de- 
veloping it as an applied practical field, 
without theological reference. 

“So far as I know, then, it was the 
President who took the initiative here—to 
get the faculty to agree to ask me to 
come. I did, in 1961, and from then on 
was given almost a blank check to devel-- 





op the field as far as our resources per- 
mitted. 

“One of my conditions of coming here 
was that a junior person come with me. I 
knew that the minute you explained this 
to the students there would be a great de- 
mand. At that time Jim Lapsley was just 
completing his Ph.D. work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Jim was certainly the 
best person available. He came here in- 
itially as a junior person and is now a full 
professor. When we came, it was under- 
stood that we would have both introduc- 
tory and advanced work, so that Jim, 
from the very beginning, has been in- 
volved in our rather small operation of 
training a few Ph.D.s, as well as the other 
work. 

“Clearly we had a mandate to extend 
the clinical pastoral education field con- 
tinually, and that has been developed. 
The administration of that part of the 
program quickly became a chore in itself. 
That has been handled on a part-time, 
junior faculty basis—a person who, in ad- 
dition to his or her teaching, has also 
been responsible for promoting, coordi- 
nating all of the CPE things. 

“That’s fairly extensive. We have 40 or 
50 people now who go out in the summer. 
A dozen, perhaps, go out for a whole 
year; that is, they take CPE as an extern- 
ship year. Several go after graduation. 
Then for some years now we have had 
several geographically adjacent centers 








where part-time clinical programs are car- 
ried by our students. These are regular 
courses in our curriculum. So we really 
have three ways of giving the students 
some clinical training. 

“We hope now that the program can 
get back to having three full-time people; 
it just cannot be handled with less. 

*““As to the future, we expect that 
Princeton Seminary will continue to sup- 
port the program. We have been trying to 
make some better administrative arrange- 
ments about this and are engaged in some 
rather complex negotiations with Prince- 
ton Hospital toward a shared person. Cer- 
tainly the success of the program depends 
in very large measure upon having some- 
one who is devoting time specifically to 
it, not only to create interest, but also to 
provide adequate guidance for students. 

“One other thing should not be taken 
for granted: Clinical Pastoral Education 
should not be compulsory. Some seminar- 
ies make it mandatory. Because it really is 
a different form of education in many re- 
spects from other things, putting students 
into CPE if for any reason they are not 
keen about it cuts down on its education 
values. We’d rather see it the other way. 

‘All of our programs here have always 
been filled up. That doesn’t mean that if 
we doubled the facilities tomorrow we 
would get double the number of students. 
But if financing permits, we could go on 
having modest increases and still the stu- 
dents would come along to fill the new 
places. 

“There are very peculiar financial prob- 
lems for this. CPE centers are really great 
educational bargains. Any summer school 
will cost a lot more. But even when 
the Seminary gets money to pay the stu- 
dent’s official tuition, even if that student 
finds a way to take care of his or her up- 
keep during the summer, the loss of a 
summer paid job can be disastrous. Nor- 
mally students go out and earn money 
and save it for the next school year. You 
can’t do that when you’re in CPE.” 


Dr. Hiltner preferred not to specify his re- 
tirement plans, but according to the in- 
evitable academic grapevine, he will con- 
tinue to spend some 48 out of every 24 
hours in consultation, writing, research 
and advising in Clinical Pastoral Education. 





*See biographical sketch. 





VITA 


SEWARD HILTNER, Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Personality, Emeritus, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Part-time Consult- 
ant, Department of Education, the Men- 
ninger Foundation; Fort Logan Mental 
Health Center; Program in Marriage Coun- 
seling, Department of Psychiatry, School 
of Medicine, The University of Pennsy]- 
vania; Virginia Institute of Pastoral Care. 
Part-time Staff Member: Trinity Counsel- 
ing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Founder of centers for clinical pastoral 
education at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and the University of Mich- 
igan Hospital, Ann Arbor. Author of 
many books published in English and, in 
some cases, Chinese, Dutch, Finnish, 
French, Japanese and Swedish; author 
also of some 500 articles, published in 
more than 75 journals. Member of the 
editorial boards of: Theology Today, 
Journal of Religion and Health, Amer- 
ican Imago, Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, Medical Aspects of Human 
Sexuality, Life Threatening Behavior, 
Alive and Well, and the Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic. An ordained minister 
(United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.), Dr. 
Hiltner is a summa cum laude graduate of 
Lafayette College and earned his divinity 
degree and Ph.D. at the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago. Lafayette 
also awarded him an honorary Doctor of 
Divinity degree, and he has also been 
named to special honors by the Academy 
of Religion and Health and the Delaware 
Association for Mental Health. 





Preaching 
majors 


by Donald Macleod* 


Dr. Macleod’s luncheon for Preaching Majors, 
present and future, is a popular feature of the 
spring semester. 


To the concerned alumni whose usual 
question is, “How goes preaching at the 
Seminary?’ the ready answer today is, 
“Tt is alive and well.” The situation is 
now in relieved contrast from the late 
’60s and early ’70s when for the theolog- 
ically inexperienced, preaching and litur- 
gics were “for the birds.”’ It is not, how- 
ever, that preaching has made a comeback 
or is re-emerging from the shades of a 
well-nigh total eclipse. It means simply 
that the church has discovered that being 
“with it” within the context of the 
modern world does not imply that the 
disciplines of the faith must be dissolved 
into jingles and acrostics to catch the 
crowd. Our perspective at Princeton has 
been set on a firmer basis: the church is 
the creation of its worship to which the 
Bible gives the substance and theology 
the rationale of its shape. Preaching and 
worship emerge as integral staples when- 
ever the church re-discovers itself. 

Since congregations and pulpit com- 
mittees cite preaching as requisite No. | 
in their choice of clergy candidates, 
Princeton resolved to do something about 
it. On the undergraduate level a special 
arrangement is made with the Registrar 
by which senior students elect to become 
“Preaching Majors,’ who, besides select- 
ing an extra number of courses in the 
field, enroll in a weekly Preaching Semi- 
nar (which meets throughout the academic 
year). The seminar comprises in-depth 
discussions of the history and theology of 
preaching, position papers, recent mono- 
graphs on homiletics as well as class eval- 
uations of sermons by one’s peers. The 
academic year concludes with a special 
luncheon. 


*Professor of Preaching and Worship 


This year’s class presented Dr. Macleod with an 
inscribed silver bowl. Coke McClure, a graduat- 
ing M.Div. Senior, is shown with him. 
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Graduation Day 1980 





No commencement exercises can be re- 
garded as complete without photographs 


The academic procession 





a 


Faculty members (in this case Professor James 
F. Armstrong and Dean Charles C. West) dis- 
cussing the ceremonies 





(i) 


“Made it”’ 


HW iy, 
“i WM di 





| iggy 
™ 





A congratulatory father adjusting his pretty 
daughter’s mortarboard 


Incoming professor Richard S, Armstrong (S&B) 


led the congregation in prayer. 

Professor Emeritus Elmer G. Homrighausen, 
who delivered the stirring address (which will 
be printed in due course in the Bulletin) could 
not be photographed in the lofty pulpit. 





The graduating husband and wife team (Jerome 


and Barbara Beavers) 








The graduate (Peter G. Ferriby) lunching with 
his family 


ike father, like------- 





Charles F. Stratton (51B) and his daughter, 
Ruth Ellen (“‘Ellie’’), were, we believe, the first 
father-daughter team to graduate from Prince- 
ton Seminary simultaneously. Charles received 
his Doctor of Ministry degree; Ellie, her Master 
of Divinity degree. He has been pastor of the 
Youngstown, New York, First Presbyterian 


Church since 1967. Ms Stratton has been called 
to be assistant pastor in the Lower Providence 
Presbyterian Church in Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania. She is married to William Westhafer, a 
graduate student in the School of Architecture 
at Princeton University. 


Faculty close-up 
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DR. DENNIS SMITH 


DENNIS EDWIN SMITH 
Assistant Professor of New Testament 
Hometown: Waco, Texas 


Education: Abilene Christian University, 
B.A., M.A. 


Princeton Theological Seminary, M.Div. 


Harvard University, Th.D. 


Marital status: Married to Barbara Kay 
McBride-Smith, son, Adam Christo- 
pher McBride-Smith, 2 


Denomination: Churches of Christ 


Family church: Christ Congregation, 
Princeton 


Work experience: Grocery clerk, Bible 

salesman, house painter, gardener, 
paper deliverer at P-W 

Teacher of Bible for 7th and 8th grad- 
ers in a parochial school 

Assistant Minister, Park Forest Church 
of Christ, Matteson, Illinois, for two 
summers 

Housefather at a nursing school dor- 
mitory for women 

Area Supervisor in field archaeology, 
Joint Expedition to Caesarea Mari- 
tima, Israel, summers of 1974, 1976 

Research Assistant on a research tour 
of archaeological sites in Greece for 
The Research Team for Religion 
and Culture of the Lands of the 
New Testament, which is based at 
Harvard Divinity School 

Teaching Fellow, Harvard University 
and Episcopal Divinity School 

Instructor, New Testament, Princeton 
Theological Seminary 

Assistant Professor, New Testament, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1980 


Publications: “The Egyptian Cults at 
Corinth,” Harvard Theological Review, 
vol. 70, 1977; “Field H (The Hippo- 
drome): Preliminary Report of Exca- 
vations Prior to 1976,” forthcoming in 
a volume of field reports to be pub- 
lished by the Joint Expedition to 
Caesarea Maritima 


Who or what influenced you to go into 
teaching: “Like many others in the 
field, I started with the idea of being a 
parish minister. But the part of the 
ministry I always enjoyed most and 
felt I did best was that which involved 
teaching in some form or another. By 
the time I came to seminary I had al- 
ready decided on a career in college or 
seminary teaching. But I do not see 
my present occupation as inconsistent 
with my original career goal; I am very 
conscious of my teaching as a valid 
form of ministry in itself.” 


What book other than the Bible would 
you recommend: “Let me just recom- 
mend the most significant book I’ve 
read recently, which is Schillebeeckx’ 
‘Jesus.’ I found this to be a theolog- 
ical study which works more consis- 
tently and responsibly with the type 
of historical-critical research that we 
do in New Testament than most such 
studies. 

“ve been recommending it to my 
students because Schillebeeckx takes 
up the questions in Christology that 
are on their minds, as I have seen in 
my courses on the Gospels. But then 
he approaches them in a way that’s 
more closely related to what we’re do- 
ing in class than most. He asks some 
very difficult questions and does a 
very balanced, responsible analysis, I 
think. So I found it very exciting.” 


Avocations: “Parenting. My wife also 
works and we share the parenting role 
fairly equally. I have always felt that it 
is totally appropriate for a husband to 
take on all parenting roles that are bi- 
ologically possible. I think it’s a myth 
that a child naturally appreciates the 
mother more than the father. 

“Besides parenting, I find some 
time for gardening, which we’ve just 
started this year, and photography, 
which at this point tends to be mostly 
pictures of my son. 

“Then there’s the occasional game 
of tennis whenever I need a lesson in 
humility.” 


Commentary on his field: “Many ques- 
tions and concerns are coming up now 
in my field, New Testament, and in 
Biblical studies in general, suggesting 

| the need for a re-evaluation of the 
field and for proceeding in new direc- 
tions. Questions have been raised con- 
cerning the very validity of the histori- 
cal-critical method, the method we’ve 
used for generations. Some suggest it is 
bankrupt and should be overturned. 
“Clearly, whenever you notice a big 
| difference between what is taught in 
our academic courses on the Bible and 
what the general lay person thinks 
when he or she reads the Bible, such a 
gap suggests we haven’t been doing our 
job. We haven’t always successfully 
| made the link with everyday theology, 
the sermon, the whole hermeneutical 
process. The historical-critical method 
| has tended too much not to engage in 
dialogue with the practical disciplines 
| and with theology. That’s showing up 
) now and that’s where the critique is 
coming from. 








“And it’s also coming from other 
directions. We are also going to have to 
deal with challenges from the social 
sciences and from new theories of 
literary criticism. I think there is going 
to be a continuing dialogue with these 
fields that will eventually cause a re- 
structure of the historical-critical 
method. But I will be one who will 
fight for a dialogue, not a victory, by 
these new disciplines, because I think 
they need the historical base, while we 
can broaden our understanding as his- 
torians from the dialogue with them. 

‘After the dust has settled, what we’ll 


most likely come out with will be a re- 
vised, more responsible method that 
still relies on the established results of 
previous historical research. 

“T feel it’s an exciting time to be 
teaching in this field, because we are 
going to be forced to rethink some of 
our presuppositions. For myself, I see 
stimulating possibilities in a hermeneu- 
tical model for the church and modern 
society that derives from a renewed 
analysis of the church in ancient society, 
an analysis that takes into account new 
paradigms for historical research.” 
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The week of the moderators 


Even Princeton Seminarians accustomed 
over the years to the presence of church 
dignitaries on campus will long remember 
April 20-26 as The Week of the Modera- 
tors. 

The Very Reverend John R. Gray 
(39M), Minister of the Cathedral of Dun- 
blane and 1977-78 Moderator of The 
General Assembly of The Church of Scot- 
land, returned to campus with his wife, 
Dr. Sheila M. Whiteside. Dr. Gray con- 
ducted the Monday Chapel service. 

Pastor Giorgio Bouchard, Moderator 
of the Waldensian Church, and his wife 

re feted at a reception in the Main 
Lounge, where Pastor Bouchard discussed 
his new book, “The Waldensians, a Story 
to be Re-read.” 

Dr. Howard L. Rice, Moderator of the 
191st General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., led the 
Tuesday Chapel service. 

In the same week Dr. Jose Nieto (62M, 
67D), Chairman of the Department of Re- 
ligion at Juniata College, lectured on 
“Mysticism vs. Religious Experience in 
Protestantism”; Dr. James F. Armstrong, 
Professor of Old Testament Language and 
Exegesis, Registrar, and Director of Pro- 
fessional Studies, delivered his inaugural 
address, “Ecclesiastes in Old Testament 
Theology” (which will appear in the Bul- 
letin in due course); Adams House was 
dedicated (See elsewhere in this issue.); 
and an all-Seminary cast presented Senior 
M.Div. student Heather Jordan’s play, 
“East of Jordan.” 


Pastor and Mrs. Bouchard with Mrs. Daniel L. 
Migliore 


Dr. Gray, taking his text from Matthew 5:8, recalled the experiences of Handel in composing The 
Messiah, John at Patmos, Stephen—experiences “‘curiously alike and unsought, wonderful beyond 
description... Why cannot we, who try to do His work, see Him? The answer is in the text: ‘Bles- 
sed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ . Christ gave the extra Beatitude for the 
douubters: ‘Blessed are they who have not seen and yet have believed.’ ... Not all of us would 
qualify for that, not all of the time. But here is the Beatitude that all of us can claim: ‘Blessed are 
you that hunger, for you shall be filled.’ ”’ 
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Pastor Bouchard traced the history of the 
Waldensians, pointing out that they have ac- 
cepted women as preachers without question: 
“Every person who has received the Gospel has 
the duty to preach.” About the future of the 
Church, he said, “‘The Protestant Church must 
go into deep dialogue with modern man, and be 
open, without fear as to what may happen. Be 


open. 


- 
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Dr. Rice used Matthew 10-16 as the basis of his 
sermon on the cost of discipleship in the “harsh 
and terrible realities of society,” adding, ‘‘When 
wisdom is put together with innocence, you 
have the qualities for discipleship, qualities it is 
difficult to keep in balance.” 


Dr. Armstrong 





The cast of ‘‘East of Jordan” 









Announcements 


Marriages 
Class 
1967B 
1977B 
1978B 
1978B 
1979B 


Births 
Class 

1952B 
1968B 
1971B 
1972B, 76M 
1973b 
1974B 


1974B, 75M 


1976B 
1977D 
1978B 
1978B 
1978B 
1979B 
1980B 


Deaths 
Class 
1914B 
1916B 
1919B 
1920b 
1922b 
1923BM 
1924M 
1924M 
1928G 
1931M 
1932M 
1932B 
1933b 
1933M 
1935b 
1939B 
1946G 
1948B 
1949D 
1952B 
1956D 
1980m 


Name 


WILLIAM KETTER CONRAD and Susan Anne Fernback 


DAVID M. MOORE and Mary Denson Abbitt 


Carl Andrew Christensen and JULIA LYNN OSBORNE 


Matthew Alan Moffitt and CAROL E. RIPLEY 


THOMAS W. FORSTER and LUCY A. SMITH 1979B 


Parents 

Clinton E. and Annabelle Kinney 

Richard and Betty Brand 

Rollin M., Jr. and Anne Chartier Steele 1973B 
Jack and Sandra Van Ens 

J. Edward and Sally Beasley 

Richard J. and Nancy Ramsey 

Joseph and Elisabeth Fowler Simpson 1974B 
J. Cameron and Kathleen Yorkston 

Michael and Karen Brostrom-O’Brien 1975E 
John and Dorothy-Jean Shedwick 

Alan E. and Kay Lewis 

Richard J. and Melody Link 

James M. and Cheryl Wolfe Rigel 

Keith A. and Jody Wintermute 

Stephen C. and Pamela Gonder Kolderup 1977E 
Larry C. and Jeanne Grega Blaker 


Name 

Arthur Forest Wells 

Fred Lee Harper 

John Harrison Ness 
Charles LeRoy Seaman 
Arthur P. Moor 

Harold Edgar Davis 
Elton J. Holtrop 

John Edwin Wildasin 
Chester Eugene Whittier 
Louis Laurie Nel Botha 
Peter A. De Jong 

Tolbert D. Hewlett 

John B. D. Cooke 

Isaac Scherpenisse 
Howard Louis Frame 
Stanley Spencer Newcomb 
John Francis McCloy, Jr. 
Reuel E. Johnson 
Jacobus C. G. Kotze 
William Curtis Young, III 
Olaf Hansen 

Timothy Thomas Rooney 


Child’s Name 
Gillian Marie 
Jeffery Buchanan 
Shaylor Rupert 
Christopher Gene 
James Edward, II 
Emily Lynn 
Christopher Joseph 
Christina Anne 
David Michael 
Christina Leigh 
Mark Andrew 
Jason Timothy 
Joshua 

Heather Renee 
Davin Karl 
Heather Marie 


Place 
Cambridge, MD 
Duarte, CA 
Lebanon, OH 
Osborne, KS 
Garden City, NY 
Wadsworth, OH 
Grand Rapids, MI 
Hanover, PA 
Duarte, CA 
South Africa 
Pella, IA 
Newville, PA 
Drexel Hill, PA 
Muncie, IN 
Jenkintown, PA 
Thousand Oaks, CA 
Richmond, VA 
Coraopolis, PA 
South Africa 
Lawrence, KS 
St. Paul, MN 
Conception, MO 


Date 

May 17, 1980 

June 16, 1979 
February 3, 1980 
February 23, 1980 
December 29, 1979 


Date 

March 10, 1980 
March 6, 1980 
October 10, 1979 
February 27, 1980 
February 11, 1980 
July 24, 1979 

May 3, 1979 
October 1978 

May 3, 1980 

April 14, 1977 
August 30, 1979 
September 27, 1979 
May 5, 1980 
December 10, 1979 
December 20, 1979 
March 31, 1980 


Date 

February 13, 1980 
June 21, 1979 
February 15, 1980 
March 9, 1980 
October 10, 1979 
February 27, 1980 
April 18, 1980 
January 28, 1980 
December 13, 1979 
December 5, 1979 
November 27, 1979 
November 22, 1979 
March 24, 1980 
January 19, 1980 
March 1, 1980 
January 4, 1980 
August 3, 1979 
March 18, 1980 
October 29, 1979 
December 27, 1979 
April 5, 1980 
October 20, 1979 











Class notes 


1930 

JOHN K. HIGHBERGER (B, 32M) is 
associate pastor, part time, of the Saddle 
River Reformed Church, Upper Saddle 
River, New Jersey. 


1931 

W. WYETH WILLARD (B), pastor of the 
Waltham, Massachusetts, Presbyterian 
Church, appeared before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature’s Commerce and Labor 
Committee last February to speak against 
a series of bills aimed at relaxing the 
state’s current ban on Sunday retail store 
operations. 


1932 
DONALD M. ENGLERT (B) has been in- 
stalled in the Paul & Grace Stern Chair of 


Old Testament Studies at Lancaster Theo- 


logical Seminary, Pennsylvania. 


1933 

ARCHIE R. CROUCH (B) was co-editor 
of the “Mid-Atlantic Directory to Re- 
sources for Asian Studies,” and is the 
founding editor of the “Index to Daily 
Report: People’s Republic of China,” 
which is published quarterly by News- 
Bank in collaboration with the Foreign 


Broadcast Information Service of the U.S. 


Government. 


1936 

On April 1 STANLEY R. BOUGHTON 
(B) began a part-time (retired pastor) 
pastoral ministry at the United Presby- 
terian Church in Adams, Nebraska. 


1938 
DONALD W. SCOTT (B) retired on May 
31, 1980. 


F. LAWSON SUETTERLEIN (B), since 
retiring in 1967, has been interim pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Cran- 
ston, Rhode Island. 


1939 

SAMUEL J. WYLIE, JR. (B), who has re- 
tired from the active ministry, is living in 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


1940 

T. HOWARD AKLAND (B) moved to 
Lehigh, Florida, last August from Scotia, 
New York. 


1942 

GUSTAVUS WARFIELD (B) retired 
from Prospect Presbyterian Church, 
Maplewood, New Jersey, after serving as 
pastor for 20 years, and as Stated Clerk 
of Newark Presbytery for 5 years. He is 
now living at Rossmoor in Jamesburg, 
New Jersey. 


1943 

E. VAUGHAN LYONS (B) has retired 
from the U.S. Navy chaplaincy and is 
pastor of Mission Hills First Congrega- 
tional Church, San Diego, California. 


1944 

GEORGE C. AMES (B, 47M) and his wife 
led a group visiting Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland, with a stop at Oberammer- 

gau. 


After nearly 35 years in college min- 
istries, STUART R. SCHIMPF (B) be- 
came pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Hospers, Iowa, in June 1979. 


1945 

Last January GUY E. LAMBERT (B, 
53M) completed 15 years as pastor of 
Third Church, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


ARTHUR H. TROIS (B) has been ap- 
pointed Brooklyn Development Director 
of the YMCA of Greater New York. He 
had been executive director of the Brook- 
lyn Central branch since 1970. 


J. CHRISTY WILSON, JR.’S (B) new 
book, ‘“‘Today’s Tentmakers,” (Tyndale 
Press) describes the importance of self- 
supporting witness at home and abroad. 


1947 

ARTHUR M. HUGHES (B) has been 
elected Vice Moderator for 1980 of Mis- 
souri Union Presbytery. 


1948 
DONALD E. MAY (B) has been elected 


to the Board of Trustees of Wilson College. 


1949 

JEANNE V. BELLERJEAU (E) has re- 
turned to Thailand to continue work with 
the Women’s Department of the Church 
of Christ in Thailand. 


1950 

ARTHUR M. BYERS, JR. (B) retired in 
June after 16 years as Secretary of Prince- 
ton Seminary, completing 30 years of 
ministry. He and his wife have moved to a 
home near Pennington, New Jersey. 





JOHN H. SCOTT (B) has been elected 
chairman of the Personnel Committee of 
Pittsburgh Presbytery and president of 
the Princeton Seminary Pittsburgh 
Alumni Chapter. 


FREDERICK R. WILSON (B, 56M) has 
been elected associate general director for 
Ecumenical and Interchurch Relations of 
the United Presbyterian Program Agency. 


1951 

JOHN A. BOLLIER’S (B) book, “The 
Literature of Theology: a Guide for 
Students and Pastors,” was recently pub- 
lished by Westminster Press. 


GENEVIEVE JACOBS (E) is senior citi- 
zen representative of the Area Agency on 
Aging, Santa Ana, California. 


1952 

BRUCE O. LARSON (B) became pastor 
of the University Presbyterian Church in 
Seattle, Washington, on May 1. 


The Salem Presbyterian Church (Lime- 
stone, Tennessee), where HOWARD E. 
PUSEY (B) is pastor, and Washington 
College Academy have been celebrating 
their 200th anniversaries. President Mc- 
Cord spoke at the Academy’s May 25th 
Baccalaureate Service. 


ROBERT E. STOVER (B) is Chaplain 
and head of the Department of Religion 
at Hollywood Presbyterian Medical 
Center, Los Angeles, California. 


1953 

SHIRLEY T. ANGLE (E), who gradu- 
ated with high honors from Oklahoma 
City University with a Master’s degree in 
the Art of Teaching in May 1979, also re- 
ceived her certification as a teacher in Ok- 
lahoma. She is in her 16th year as a staff 
trainer for the Oklahoma Department of 
Human Services. Her oil paintings have 
won ribbons in several art shows and 
articles by her have appeared in Chris- 
tianity Today, Woman’s Day, Medical 
Economics, Writer’s Digest, Orbit, Health- 
ways, and the local papers. She is in- 
cluded in “‘Marquis’ Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Women, 1980.” 


ROLAND M. FRYE (b) was again a mem- 
ber of the Institute for Advanced Study 
in Princeton in the fall of 1979, concur- 
rent with his permanent faculty appoint- 
ment at the University of Pennsylvania. 





J. RAYMOND HOLSEY (B) was honored 
by the Snow Hill, Maryland, Volunteer 
Fire Department for outstanding service 
(He has been a member since 1957.), and 
by the Maryland Department of Educa- 
tion for outstanding volunteer service. He 
has served Makemie Memorial United 
Presbyterian Church, Snow Hill, for 27 
years, and Gunby United Presbyterian 
Church in Stockton, Maryland, for 23 
years. 


1954 

JOHN A. BAXTER (B), who is part-time 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Andover, New York, raises sheep and 
makes ecclesiastical pottery on his 100- 
acre farm. 


1955 

FRANK E. HAVENS (B), pastor of the 
United Ministry Church of Delhi, New 
York, an ecumenical congregation of 
Methodists, Presbyterians and others, has 
been elected chairman of the Community 
Services Board of Delaware County, New 
York. 


LEIGH P. TAYLOR (B) is senior pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Van- 
couver, Washington. 


1956 

JOHN ALEXANDER JOHNSTON (M), 
for the past 13 years pastor of the Mac- 
Nab Street Presbyterian Church, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, was elected Moderator of 
the Synod of Hamilton and London. In 
May he received a Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree from The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal. 


1957 

WILLIAM N. BOAK (B) has been elected 
1980-81 Moderator of Hudson River Pres- 
bytery. 


Last January RICHARD A. HASLER (B) 
became associate pastor of the Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church in Dayton, 
Ohio. 


KAYTON R. PALMER (B) has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Minnesota Council of Churches and Chair- 
man of its Coalitions Resource Unit. 


VIRGINIA STIEB-HALES (E) is now pro- 
gram director for Women’s Program and 
associate for development in the unit on 
Ministries With the Laity at United Pres- 
byterian headquarters in New York City. 
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1958 

The Program Agency of the United Pres- 
byterian Church has reassigned J. PHILIP 
PARK (B) to be interim staff of the Coun- 
cil on Church and Race, effective Febru- 
ary 15 to July 1, 1981. He had been an 
associate for Asian Mission Development. 


1961 

The Class of 1961 has invaded the power 
structure in the Presbytery of the Cascade. 
DON PURKEY (B) chairs the Department 
of Christian Nurture; CHARLIE BROWN 
(B) chairs the Department of Congrega- 
tional Ministries; GEORGE ABERLE (B) 
chairs the Vocation Department. LARRY 
TROGEN (B), pastor of Hope Presbyte- 
rian Church in Portland, is waiting in the 
wings for a parallel appointment! Aberle 
is Chaplain of Lewis and Clark College. 
Purkey is pastor of Central Church in 
Eugene, and Brown is pastor of St. An- 
drews Presbyterian Church, Portland. 


GEORGE E. HOLLINGSHEAD (B, 72M) 
has been called as associate pastor of the 

Bryn Mawr (Pennsylvania) Presbyterian 

Church. 


FLOYD P. SWART (B) is pastor of the 
First United Church of Christ of Heller- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


1962 
JOSEPH H. DEIBERT (M) is pastor of 
Advent Lutheran Church, New York City. 


In June ANN BAUER HAW (E) became 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Scottsburg, Indiana. 





ARTHUR J. DE JONG (M) (Left, above), 
President of Muskingum College, and his 
wife, Joyce, travelled in March to Egypt, 
where he presented President Anwar Sadat 
with a Doctor of Humane Letters degree. 
The occasion marked 125 years of joint 
mission of the Coptic Evangelical Church 
of Egypt and the United Presbyterian 
Church. President Sadat’s friendship 
toward his country’s Christian commu- 
nity and efforts toward peace were recog- 
nized in the citation. 


JOHN VAN SETERS (B) has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Department of 
Religion at the University of North Car- 
olina at Chapel Hill. 


1964 

Last January BRENT W. FISHER (B) be- 
came organizing pastor of the North 
Creek New Church Development, Lynn- 
wood, Washington, a mission of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 


1965 

In late June M. V. ABRAHAM (M), who 
was a visiting professor of New Testament 
for the spring quarter of 1980 at Trinity 
Lutheran Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, re- 
turned to Leonard Theological College, 
Jabalpur, India, where he has been profes- 
sor of New Testament since 1976. 


LEOLA COOPER-MEIZAH (b) has for 
the past 10 years been a social casework 
specialist for Contra Costa County, Cal- 
ifornia. 








After serving as a fraternal worker in 
Chile for the Program Agency of the 
United Presbyterian Church, ANTONIO 
R. WELTY (M) has been appointed asso- 
ciate coordinator for Racial Justice, Mis- 
sion Development, and Corporate Social 
Justice in the agency’s unit on Ministries 
of Health, Education and Social Justice, 
in New York. 


THOMAS C. WITTER (B) is interim pas- 
tor of Parkminster Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York. 


1966 

DAVID S. HODGSON (B) became pastor 
of The Community Church of Smoke 
Rise, Kinnelon, New Jersey, on February 1. 


HOWARD L. MILKMAN, JR. (B, 68M) 
received a Ph.D. degree from New York 
University last October. 


SAMUEL B. NAKHLA (G) is a lecturer in 
religious broadcasting at the All Africa 
Conference of Church Training Center in 
Nairobi, Kenya. 


DAVID M. ROGGE (B), who is executive 
director of Planned Parenthood of 
Broome & Chenango counties, Bingham- 
ton, New York, was appointed by Goy- 
ernor Carey to be one of the New York 
State delegates to the White House Con- 
ference on Families, which met in Balti- 
more June 5 - 7. 


CHARLES S. WEAVER (B, 67M) re- 
signed as pastor of Clarendon Presbyte- 
rian Church, Arlington, Virginia, and is 
now a U.S. Army chaplain at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. 


1967 

PETER A. SHERRARD (B, 71M) is di- 
rector of training and assistant director of 
the Counseling Center at Southern Illinois 
University , Carbondale, Illinois. His wife, 
Jani’s, first book, ‘““Mother/Warrior/Pil- 
grim: A Personal Chronicle,” was pub- 
lished by Andrews and McMeel in May. 
Her pen name is Jain Sherrard. 


1968 

CHARLES C. BROCK (B) became pastor 
of the United Presbyterian Church of Al- 
bany, Oregon, last November (after serv- 

ing the Longview, Washington, Presbyte- 

rian Church). 


THOMAS T. CRENSHAW, III (B) has 
been called to the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Greenville, Pennsy]- 
vania, from the Cedar Park Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. 


LESLIE H. BROCKWAY (M, 70E) has 
been named Secretary to the Board of 
Education for Ministry for the Northern 
Synod of the Uniting Church of Australia. 
The Northern Synod consists of the 
Northern Territory, the Kimberleys in the 
north of Western Australia, and the north 
of South Australia. It is a vast area of 
small population consisting of Aborigines, 
Asians and Europeans. His new venture 
begins next year. 


LOIS GRIMSTEAD PATTON (e), who is 
in a doctoral program in religion and ed- 
ucation at Union Seminary and Teachers 
College, New York, is contracts, rights, 
and acquisitions editor at the Teachers 
College Press of Columbia University. 


1970 

For the second time in 25 years, the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, has gone to Wales to 
find its senior minister. He is VIVIAN 
JONES (M), who has spent all his life in 
Wales and in his 24-year career as a min- 
ister served three churches there. 


RICHARD J. MOORE (B) has been called 
to the pastorate of the Fairplain Presby- 
terian Church, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


H. STANLEY WOOD (B) is an organizing 
pastor of a new church in Concordville, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania. He was 
for eight years assistant pastor of Bethany 
Collegiate Church, Havertown. 


1971 

In March 1980 FREDERICK G. A. 
SICKERT (M) received recognition as a 
Fellow in the College of Chaplains, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


ROLLIN M. STEELE, JR. (B) is pastor 
of Guilford Park Presbyterian Church, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


1972 

MICHAEL BARBERA (B) became pastor 
of Covenant Presbyterian Church, Biloxi, 
Mississippi, in July 1979. 


ROBERT BARDEEN (B), pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Marion, Indi- 
ana, played the part of Peter Marshall in 
the play “‘A Man Called Peter,” presented 
in March by Marion College. 


ARTHUR PAUL DE MOTTE, JR. (B) is 
pastor of the Silver Lake United Presby- 
terian Church, Brackney, Pennsylvania, 
and the Immanuel United Presbyterian 
Church, Binghamton, New York. 


JAMES L. MOORE (B) has been pro- 
moted to Field Training Specialist in the 
Headquarters Sales Training Department 
of Hanes Knitwear, a division of Hanes 
Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri. 


1974 

ROBERT J. ELDER (B) became pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church of the Cove- 
nant, Port Arthur, Texas, last April. His 
article, “Marriage Encounter,” appeared in 
the June 1979 issue of Christian Century. 


Last November RICHARD J. RAMSEY 
(B) became pastor of The Presbyterian 
Church of Stanley, Kansas, a new church 
development. 


THOMAS M. ROSS (b), in his fifth year 
in Elko County Ecumenical Parish, is con- 
tinuing in the D.Min. program at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary this sum- 
mer. 


ROBERT G. WHITE (B) has been elected 
associate director of the Immigration and 
Refugee Program of Church World Ser- 
vice in New York. 


J. CAMERON YORKSTON (B, 75M) has 
served as Director of Development and 
Alumni Affairs and as a Faculty Instruc- 
tor of Biblical Studies at the Tatnall 
School in Wilmington, Delaware, since 
1977. He has also served as a Commis- 
sioner on the State of Delaware’s Human 
Relations Commission. 


1975 

The First Presbyterian Church of Boze- 
man, Montana, is the first of several 
churches MARGARET MAC DONNELL 
BALCOM (B) will serve during the next 
three years as Woman Interim Pastor- 
at-Large in the Synod of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


DAVID A. HAWK (B) is pastor of First 
Congregational and St. Johns United 
Church of Christ, a yoked parish, in 
Peterson, Iowa. 


ANNE G. HUEY (B) is assistant pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, coming from First 
Presbyterian Church, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 
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1976 
WILLIAM M. JAAP (B) is an administra- 
tive intern at Odessa College, Texas. 


J. STEPHEN JACOBS (B), associate 
pastor of the Grace Presbyterian Church, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, has been called 
to the Presbyterian Church, Wilton, Con- 
necticut. 


CURTIS A. LARSON (B, 78M) was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Roessleville Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany, New York, on 
May 4, 1980. 


1977 

DAVID NDONGO (M) has been elected 
General Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Cameroun. He was a fra- 
ternal delegate to the United Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly in Detroit in May. 


1978 

Father PETER TEFERI EY ASSU (M) has 
been consecrated as a bishop of the 
southern and western Dioceses of Hrarge 
Region of Ethiopia with the new name 
Bishop Gabriel. 


GLENN C. KENNEDY (B), who is pastor 
of two United Methodist Churches near 

Spokane, Washington, is doing graduate 

work at Whitworth College. 


RODNEY K. MILLER (B) is in a two- 
year Clinical pastoral residency at Geisin- 
ger Medical Center, Danville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


HARRY J. SCHILL, HI (B, 78M) re- 
ceived a Doctor of Ministry degree from 
Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, on 
May 25, 1980. 


1979 

WILLIAM H. LEVERING (B) has re- 
ceived the Russell Conwell Fellowship in 
graduate studies to pursue a Ph.D. in 
Speech and Rhetoric at Temple Univer- 
sity. The Fellowship is awarded competi- 
tively by Temple. 


Last December GLEN C. MISICK (B) be- 
came the first black pastor of the First 

Congregational United Church of Christ, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 


DEBRA ANNE SHEVLIN (B) is associate 


pastor of Central Presbyterian Church, 
Russellville, Arkansas. 
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Dedication of 


Adams House 





Some of the Seminary staff who attended the Service of Dedication. 
Princeton Borough police stopped all traffic on Library Place during the 
brief ceremony. 





An oil portrait of the late beloved Dean has been hung in the drawing- 
room of Adams House. Gathered beneath it (L. to R.) are Dr. McCord, 
H, Dana Fearon, III (68M, Dr. Adams’ son-in-law), Mrs. Fearon, Mary 





Fearon, Marilyn Adams (his daughter-in-law), Mrs. Adams, Dr. Robert 
M. Adams (62B), Dr. Aaron E. Gast (53B), Madeline Simpson (Dr. 
Adams’ long-time aide). 


Professor Bruce M. Metzger (R.) is congrat- 
ulated by Professor Emeritus Hugh T. Kerr 
after his evening lecture on “The Influence of 
the Book of Revelation on Western Art.”’ 





Kay (Mrs. William H.) Felmeth was one of a 
panel of clergy wives who discussed their prob- 
lems and joys. Sponsored by The Women’s 
Center, the occasion was well attended by 
students’ wives. 


Edward D. A. Hulmes, Director of the Farming- 
ton Institute of Christian Studies, Oxford, was 
guest professor in Dr. Diogenes Allen’s classes, 
Apologies for Christianity and Christianity and 
the Modern Mentality. Mr. Hulmes will teach 
World Religions: Islam and Christianity at 
Princeton Seminary’s 1981 Summer School. 





George Gallup, Jr., President of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, spoke on “‘Re- 
ligion in America (new findings).”’ 








The Reverend John M. Bryant, pastor of the 
4000-member Bethel African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Baltimore, conducted an old- 
fashioned Revival Meeting sponsored by the 
Association of Black Seminarians. 





The Theological Forum also sponsored Dr. 
McCord’s talk on “‘How Present Trends in the 
Roman Curia Affect the Ecumenical Move- 
ment.”’ 





“Brick” Bradford spoke to The Theological 
Forum on “the Charismatic Movement in the 
Presbyterian Church.’’ 





Templeton Prize winner Dr. Thomas F. Torrance 
conducted a Chapel service and delivered a lec- 
ture, ‘The Resurrection.”’ 
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Arthur Byers’ retirement was marked by a staff 
party, special honors at the Alumni/ae luncheon, 
and a party at the Nassau Club. Among the sev- 
eral keepsakes he received was a Boehm snowy 
owl, in recognition of his interest in bird- 
watching, presented to him at the Alumni/ae 
Day luncheon by (R.) Dr. Mark R. Thompson 
(44B), President of the Alumni Association 
Executive Council. 


Dr. Edmund Clowney, President of Westminster 
Theological Seminary, talked on ‘Preaching 
Christ from the Scriptures.”’ 


Canon Michael Green of St. Aldate’s, Oxford, 
England, spoke to a packed Main Lounge aud- 
tence on “Christ and His Church.”’ The event 
was sponsored by The Theological Forum. 

















Professor James H. Cone (Union Theological 
Seminary, New York), returning from a Third 
World Colloquium in Brazil, taled with inter- 
ested students. He is shown here (L.) with Curtis 
A. Jones (M.Div. Middler), president of the 
sponsoring Association of Black Seminarians. 





, 


Friday, May 2nd, was notable for two events: the end of classes and, an hour later, ‘‘Nassau Night at Princeton Seminary.” Sponsored by the Nassau 


Presbyterian Church of Princeton, students on board were treated to a fried chicken-hot dog-hamburger and all the trimmings picnic. Non-boarders and 
church members could—and did—reserve places. Live country music was performed by “Life’s Other Side,” a band featuring Wallace Alston, pastor of the 
Nassau Church, John Wiley Nelson, interim pastor of First Church, Trenton, Donald Mackenzie and John McClure of Princeton Seminary, all on guitar, 
and John Harrah, PTS, on bass. Robert Jacks of the speech department made a special appearance. Dancing on the Campus Center quadrangle followed. 
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The Hodge Hall “400 Club” 


by Arthur M. Byers, Jr. 


The summer of 1980 is seeing the renova- 
tion of the interior of Hodge Hall. Walls, 
doors, closets, partitions all became sub- 
ject to demolition. One bit of sentimental 
history, however, cried out for preserva- 
tion and recognition. The Hodge Hall 
“400 Club” is a very select list of occu- 
pants of Room 400 in that venerable 
dormitory, whose residents have kept the 
club a guarded secret. Ever since the 
dormitory was completed in 1893, there 
has been kept on the wall of the clothes 
closet an uninterrupted list of the occu- 
pants of the room, saved from eradication 
by painters, miraculously, for 87 years. 
This either proves that painters have a 
sentimental spot in their hearts for such 
esoteric historical data, or that the walls 
were not painted as often as they might 
have been! The special warning, “Don’t 
ever paint in this space,” has been well 
heeded over the years. 


NAME ON THE WALL 


Farr 93—4 

Sawyer 94—5 

R. B. Jack 95—7 

W. D. Vater 98—99 

E. E. Hench 98—99 

T. B. Shannon 99—100 

Thos. G. Koontz 00—01 

H. W. Miller 01—02 

H. McClenaghan 02—03 

William McCoy 03—04 

W. W. Johnston 04—07 

Harry H. Blocher 07— 

Raymond C. Walker 07—10 

Percy N. Murray 13—14 

Jas. R. Graham (Ireland) 14—15 

Frank E. Stucki P.G. 19—20 

M. B. Dendy, P.G. 25—26 
(From Good Ole Alabama) 

C.G.T. Hamilton 26 

J. L. Rohrbaugh 26— 

Fred H. Leach 1927—28 

K.S.Gapp 29 

G. Scott Porter 30—31 

E. R. Jacobson P.G. 31—32 

Rodney Gibson, Jr. 32—33 

Charles E. Kirsch 35—37 

Earl F. Tygert, Jr. 37—38 

Stanley K. Gambell 38—39 

Vincent T. Ross 39—40 

Earl W. Crawford 40—41 
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The discovery of the list and its report- 
ing through the pages of the Alumni News 
should gladden the hearts of many alumni 
who recorded their presence as occupants 
and rent-payers of 400 Hodge Hall. The 
photographs were made by the retiring 
Secretary of the Seminary, whose avoca- 
tion is photography. At first, the record- 
ing photographically of this list seemed to 
be an impossible task. With less than two 
feet of distance between camera and wall, 
and the lack of light in the unlighted 
closet, the task was a challenge. The solu- 
tion was found in a Superwide Hasselblad, 
focused at 19 inches from the signatures, 
using a slow, fine-grain film ASA 32, 
assisted by two floodlights in reflectors. 
From resources in the Alumni Office, we 
have reconstructed the entire roster, 
showing full names, classes and years of 
occupancy. 


Interestingly, the list also records the 
progressive social changes in the life of 
Hodge Hall. For many years, only men 
lived there. Then, in the late 1940’s, 
couples were housed in Hodge as veterans 
of World War II came to Seminary married 
and needing more than single rooms. 
Ruth and Fred Sevier led the way in 1946, 
when Hodge Hal! became known as the 
“fertile crescent” (the observation of one 
professor with a sharp French wit). Rob- 
ert and Joan Jones were the last of the 
couples in 400, followed by Stephen Cauri 
and a series of single men. In 1970 women 
were invited to live on the main campus, 
and Linda Lou McCardle became the first 
single woman to join the “400 Club.” 
The occupants from that date to the 
renovation of the dormitory have all:been 
women. We are indebted to Kathy Mc- 
Devitt, the last occupant before demo- 
lition, for calling attention to the exis- 
tence of this unique record. Because of 
her efforts the photographs were made, 
and history has been preserved. 


FULL NAME CLASS AND DEGREE 
James McCullough Farr, Jr. 1894B 
Mott Randolph Sawyer 1895B 
Robert Bonner Jack 1897B 
Williamson Dunn Vater 1898B 
Elmer Ethridge Ellsworth Hench 1899B 
Thomas Berry Shannon 1901B 
Thomas Grier Koontz 1901B 
Henry Wilson Miller 1903B 
Henry McClenaghan 1904B 
William McCoy 1905B 
William Wallace Johnston 1907B 
Harry Haiber Blocher 1910B 
Raymond Chester Walker 1910B 
Percy Norman Murray 1914M 
James Richard Graham 1916b 
Frank Emanuel Stucki 1920M 
Marshall Bertrand Dendy 1926G 
Charles Granville Hamilton 1928b 
James Leander Rohrbaugh 1929B 
Frederick Harold Leach 1928M 
Kenneth Sperber Gapp 1929B 
George Scott Porter 1931M 
Erling Ralph Jacobson 1932M 
Rodney Gibson, Jr. 1934B 
Charles Edwin Kirsch 1936B 
Earl Francis Tygert, Jr. 1939B 
Stanley Kiehl Gambell 1939B 
Vincent Thomas Ross 1940B 
Earl White Crawford 1941M 





Robert H. Bickford Robert Harold Bickford 1943b 
Sept. 1941—Jan. 1942 
David C. Gaupp 1942— David Carl Gaupp 1944b 
John G. Elliott 1942—43 John Glenn Elliott, Jr. 1943b 
Robert M. Moore 1943 Robert McFarlane Moore 1945b 
Arthur H. Trois 43—44 Arthur Henry Trois 1945B 
Olson Pemberton, Jr. 44 Olson Pemberton, Jr. 1945B 
John C. Taylor 44 John Cameron Taylor 1947B 


William A. Gibson, Jr. 44—45 William Allison Gibson, Jr. 1946B 
Stanley C. Shenk - 
(Summer of 45) 


Ruth M. Sevier 46— Ruth Miriam Thomas Sevier 1949E 
Fred Sevier Fred M. Sevier 1949B 
Estelle T. Hoover 46—49 
Vernon K. Hoover Vernon Kenneth Hoover 1950B 
Don and Eleanor Cox 49—5S0 Donald Galen Cox 1952B 
Kerry and Dale Dickey 50—52 Dale Franklin Dickey 1953B 
Bevy and Jim Guyer 52—54 James Alvah Guyer 1955B 
Elizabeth and Bill Grace 54—55 William Raymond Grace 1955B 
Dick and LaVerne Wentworth 56—57 —8 Thomas Richard Wentworth 1957M 
Barbara and Skip Lantz 58—60 Winter Vernon Lantz, Jr. 1961B 
George and Marilyn Miller —60 George Louquet Miller 1960B 
John and Dorothy Getter _ — 
(Summer of 60) 
Bashir S. Imam-ud-din Bashir Salatiel Imam-ud-din 1965M 
Charles and Virginia Rassieur Charles Leo Rassieur 1963B 
60—61 
Edgar and Donna Moros 61—62 Edgar Roberto Moros-Ruano 1964B 
Bob and Joan Jones 62—63 Bobby Dale Jones 1963B 
Stephen Cauri 63—64 
Bashir S. Imam-ud-din Bashir Salatiel Imam-ud-din 1965M 
Stuart L. Cameron 64—65 Stuart Lachlan Cameron 1965B 
David E. Dickinson 65—66 David Earl Dickinson 1966M 
Kenneth W. Smith Summer 1966 Kenneth Wayne Smith 1969B 
Curtis S. McKee 1966—67—68 Curtis Stanley McKee 1968B 
Frank H. Thompson Summer 1968 — 
Samuel A. Olson 1968—69 Samuel Austin Olson 1971B 
Jack Silvey Miller 1969 Jack Silvey Miller 1972B 
Robert A. Miller 1969—70 Robert Alan Miller 1970B 
Linda L. McCardle 1970—71 Linda Lou McCardle 1971B 
Judith A. Muller 1971—73 Judith Ann Muller 1973B 
Joan Skelley 1973—75 Joan Elizabeth Skelley-Watts 1975B 
Sherry F. Brabham 1975—76 Sherry Frances Brabham 1976B 
Diane C. Monger 1976—77 Diane Carol Monger 1979B 
Anita J, Baly-Canfield — 
Summer 77 
Birda J. Buzan Birda Jane Buzan 1979B 
Lisa A Hawkins Summer 79 -- 
Kathleen E. McDevitt 79 Kathleen Elizabeth McDevitt 1980B 
Elizabeth A. Lester Elizabeth Ann Lester 1979B 
Summer 79 
Kathleen A. McDevitt 79—80 Kathleen Elizabeth McDevitt 1980B 


A cursory review of the list reveals 
that there are some years for which occu- 
pants have not been recorded. In some in- 
stances, all rooms may not have been oc- 
cupied; in others, modesty perhaps for- 
bade the writing of names even in semi- 
private places. 

Thus passes the glory of this world. A 
chain of sentimental associations is lost in 
the modernizing. 
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Recently Princeton Seminary has received 
gifts 


In memory of: 


The Reverend Robert B. Berger (Class of 
1932), to the Education Fund 

Dr. Henry Seymour Brown (Class of 
1900), to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Howard L. Frame (Class of 
1935), to the Education Fund 

The Reverend Howard L. Frame (Class of 
1935), to the Current Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Reuel E. Johnson 
(Class of 1948), to the Fund for the 
Center of Continuing Education 

The Reverend Dr. Reuel E. Johnson 
(Class of 1948), to Speer Library 

The Reverend Warren A. Quanbeck (Class 
of 1948), to the Education Fund 

Mr. Chester Sall, to the Reverend Dr. 
Orion C. Hopper Memorial Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Miss Clara Scott, to the Education Fund 

Mrs. Evelyn Norton Seiler, to the Norton- 
Truesdell Memorial Scholarship En- 
dowment Fund 


Honoring: 


Dr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Byers, Jr. (Class 
of 1950) 

Dr. Melvin R. Campbell (Class of 1936), 
to the Fund for the Center of Contin- 
uing Education 

The Reverend Bruce A. Kurrle (Class of 
1943), to the Current Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Kenyon J. Wildrick (Class 
of 1958), to the Education Fund and 
the Community Congregational 
Church Scholarship Endowment Fund 


By Bequest: 


In memory of John Redmond Coxe 
Master and Dr. Henry B. Master, to the 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


Princeton Seminary gratefully acknowl- 
edges these tributes and remembrances, 
which will be devoted to aiding its work 
of preparing men and women as ministers 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. 








Continuing “Continuing Education” 


The minimum goal for the Fund for the 
Center of Continuing Education, as an- 
nounced earlier, was achieved within the 
time limit set. Why, then, we asked Direc- 
tor Jack Cooper, was additional support 
for the Center so urgent? And what have 
been the effects of the Fund itself? 

The additional amount is needed if we 
are to do several things the Alumni Exec- 
utive Council feels desirable. We can con- 
tinue now to maintain the number of 
seminars we’ve had and still keep the cost 
modest (though of course we have to in- 
crease the charge slightly each year to 
take care of inflated food and lodging ex- 
penses). People wonder how we can do it; 
the answer is that we couldn’t, if it were 
not for the supplemental assistance pro- 
vided by the income from the Fund. 

However, to take care of the addition- 
al seminars, both one- and three-day, 
which seem to be wanted, we need one 
additional person on the staff. 

The named seminars have been ex- 
tremely helpful to the whole spirit and 
operation of the Continuing Education 
Center. (See list below. ed.) Churches 
particularly have contributed funds me- 
morializing or honoring loved pastors. In 
several instances we have dedicated these 
seminars. On one occasion the seminar 
was named for one of our alumni, who 
came to campus just after the designation 
had been made. He was there for the first 
session, was introduced to the person 
conducting the meetings, and was very 
pleased with what he saw—happy to have 
a part in making this possible. 

In another case, the widow of the 
pastor for whom the memorial seminar 
was given attended; the leader was a long- 
time friend of her husband. It was partic- 
ularly meaningful to all the participants 
to have the leader mention that friend- 
ship, and for us to be able to thank the 
benefactor church through the person 
closest to the one being honored. 


One thing we are doing is experiment- 
ing with holding specific seminars at dif- 
ferent times of the year, sometimes be- 
cause the leader we want is not easily 
available, often to afford better oppor- 
tunities to those who would like to par- 
ticipate but are seldom free to leave their 
churches. 

The whole thing is positive. Not near- 
ly so many people could take advantage 
of our offerings without the added funds 
which keep costs down. If we had to 
charge what it really costs, those who 
most need updating and upgrading of 
their skills simply could not afford it. 

The beauty of our method is that 
everyone is treated the same. The person 
with a modest amount of money, but with 
the study leave most churches now pro- 
vide, can take advantage. If that means a 
burden, we are willing to try to help the 
person—by writing to the Session of the 
church (if it happens to be Presbyterian), 
indicating the value of the study. 

The larger churches provide not only 
time, but money as well; the smaller ones 
do the best they can. I keep this in mind. 
I have always worked, before I came here, 
with churches of every size, and I am al- 
ways aware of how thin the butter must 
sometimes be spread. 

That is why I am especially grateful 
for these new funds—so that we can con- 
tinue the high quality of our program and 
still not turn away people who cannot af- 
ford it. What we are doing now is running 
an average of at least two seminars a week, 
in some cases three; and this is made pos- 
sible by the fact that we do have the 
money coming in from these sources. 

As far as expansion is concerned, 
we’ve been doing this gradually all along. 
It works out well, because we cannot al- 
ways know which seminars will “take” 
and which will not. When more than one 
is going on at the same time, registrants, 
if there are too few of them to justify 
continuing with a scheduled item, often 
will be happy to transfer to another. 


Then, too, participants in simulta- 
neous seminars meet each other; each 
group catches enthusiasm for the other, 
and often members from one will sign up 
for next year’s presentation of the other. 
That’s the best kind of “‘advertising.”’ 

If we do get that other person I talked 
about, we’ll put our heads together and 
do some long-range planning—nothing 
wild, but ways in which we can expand 
opportunities for people to take advan- 
tage of our programs. I’m anticipating 
that time. 


The named seminars, at this writing: 


The Victor L. Baer Seminar (Pastoral Care) 

The First Presbyterian Church, Fort Lau- 
derdale—Mr. and Mrs. Lewis J. Ort 
Seminar (Preaching) 

The Frederick E. Christian Seminar 
(Pastoral Care) 

The George A. Pera Seminar (Pastoral 
Care) 

The First Presbyterian Church of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Seminar (Profession- 
al Christian Educators) 

The William S. Faulds Memorial Seminar 
(Preaching) 

The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, Seminar (Clergy- 
Lawyer Dialogue) 

The Guilford C. Babcock Seminar 
(Church Administration) 

The Melvin R. Campbell Seminar (Use of 
the Bible in Preaching) 

The Guilford C. Babcock Seminar (Pas- 
toral Care) 

The Kirk in the Hills Presbyterian Church 
of Bloomfield, Michigan, Seminar (Pas- 
toral Care) 

The Fred and Louise Morasch Seminar 
(Pastoral Care) 





The Canadian connection 


One link in Princeton Seminary’s Cana- 
dian connection is the Reverend Ray E. 
Leppard, pastor of Kirk United Church in 
Edmonton, Alberta. His relationship with 
Princeton Seminary began seven years ago. 
The chairman of the continuing educa- 
tion program at St. Stephen’s College in 
Edmonton, who had attended an Insti- 
tute of Theology, was impressed with the 
learning atmosphere and the quality of 
the Princeton people. At home again, he 
said, “Ray, I think it’s time you got into a 
larger pond to do some swimming.” 

As Mr. Leppard tells the story: “TI 
came on my own as a big adventure in the 
winter of 1974. I was walking through 
the rain, carrying my bags, wondering 
which way to go, miserably wet and a 
long way from home. I had left a wife 
and four children, parents in poor health, 
and a church. It seemed that three thou- 
sand miles was forever. 

“TI came in to the Student Center, 
picked up what I call my ‘nervous tray’ 
and pushed my way through the crowd. 
The random motion and the noise level 
were incredible. I sat down at the only 
empty table I could find, just as lonely as 
could be, and the five empty chairs 
agreed with me. I sat there for awhile, 
watching the action and enjoying it im- 
mensely, because it’s like a big family, 
extremely stimulating. But it was lonely 
for me. And then a beautiful student 
came and sat down. Fifteen minutes later 
I had been welcomed into the community, 
oriented into the directions and routines. 
I learned all the tricks of the trade (such 
as drinking coffee from a glass) and got 
right into things. I began to be introduced 
to other students, which led to a cell 
group of prayer in the student body. 

“To make a long story short, I have 
been invited into students’ rooms in each 
dormitory residence, and also off-campus 
to married students’ quarters, and to 
three faculty homes. I’ve sung with the 
Principal (President McCord) in his home 
at the conclusion of two excellent sem- 
inars. I drank tea with the late Dean 
(Arthur Adams) from whom I took 
church administration; and had an on-site 
study of the Princeton battlefield with 
Diogenes Allen, a bonus on top of a fine 
philosophical short course. 

“That first year’s experience was so 
powerful that it brought me back the 
next year, when I began to escort other 
people around. I met-a lovely student 
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who was blind and we walked and walked 
and walked. He showed me the sights of 
the campus; his other senses were so 
turned on that it was a memorable expe- 
rience. He invited me into his room an 
showed me his great Braille Bible. We be- 
came good friends. 

*‘All the while I was living at Erdman, 
coming to admire Jack Cooper and his 
staff immensely and learning in that set- 
ting of nurture, I was becoming a part of 
the community in the students’ world. I 
had heard at the beginning that students 
looked askance at Con Ed people, but I 
didn’t find that to be the case at all. The 
trick is to sit wherever you want to meet 
somebody. I turned it right around that 
second year; instead of waiting, I plunged 
right in and sat wherever there was a 
spare chair. We went all around the table 
identifying ourselves. You know the rou- 
tine: ‘Who are you and where are you 
from?’ Just this past week we had the 
greatest time with a Ph.D. from Argentina 
a visitor on the campus. Ken Morris, 
another international student, and I took 
her around. 

‘When I left the second year, there 
was a farewell note on my doorknob 
from a student whom I had sat and 
listened to in the normal way as the 
troubles, the ‘wobbles,’ of being a student 
poured out. 

“In my third year here my parents had 
died within three months of each 
other and I came as a grieving person. 
Once again a student put an arm around 
me and comforted me and walked and 
walked all over this campus and the Uni- 
versity campus. We had coffee in the Stu- 
dent Center at the University. Simply, the 
healing took place. Princeton had helped 
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me to come together, heal up. As I left 
that time, it wasn’t a note on the door, 
but a bunch of cookies. 

“T almost entered the D.Min. program 
at Princeton. The forms were on my desk 
just at the time St. Stephen’s began a 
D.Min. patterned on Princeton’s. I be- 
came one of the first six students at St. 
Stephen’s. It’s connected with the United 
Church of Canada and is where I was or- 
dained. 

““Guy Hanson has been up our way. He 
has spoken to at least 600 persons from 
all over Western Canada at the Banff 
Men’s Conference. We’re working to- 
gether with him to set up at St. Stephen’s 
a continuing education course in new 
models of ministry for the 80’s, which 
will be available to our D.Min. program. 
We’ve roughed it out and have the time- 
table struck and reading list made up. I 
was making arrangements with Guy just 
this morning to map out the hours and 
the questions we’re going to deal with. 
Here’s a good bridge that’s being built 
with the PTS faculty. 

“T wrote a Learning Covenant in which 
I included part of my material from 
Princeton; even now, these last two weeks 
at PTS are being built into my Learning 
Covenant. I'll report on my experiences, 
write project reports and so on. I’m about 
half way through my doctoral program. 

“ve brought my son, then my neigh- 
boring minister and, this past week, my 
closest friend. It is a survival strategy to 
come to Princeton to be refurbished. The 
distance from home is important. You 
need distance to allow you to relax. We 
flew all night to get here but it was well 
worth it. We caught all the lectures. It’s 
calm and the spirit is great. 














“The Theological Book Agency is 
helpful. We can get books there that 
aren’t out yet in Edmonton. It’s thrilling 
to see the faculty’s own publications and 
then to meet the people who wrote the 
books. 

“The view from 3,000 miles away is a 
little different from your own. The chal- 
lenge as far as I’m concerned is to find 
community. You have an entirely differ- 
ent setting here from there. I came not 
knowing whether I would be able to feel 
at home. In a way it’s almost as if a com- 
munity is on trial. I expected a sense of 
community from the staff, but I didn’t 
expect such a volume of caring from the 
students. These sparks just lit me right 
up. From that first contact at table and 
the grace of that gift, I felt the ice go; 
from that moment on it just started to 
roll. It’s been a great joy ever since. 

“Now I consider myself a Princeton 
person. The students have shown me so 
many things: the cannon balls that hit 
Nassau Hall, the motto in the basement 
of Hodge Hall, the bronze statue down- 
town of a man reading a newspaper, and 


the view from the top of the Grad Tower. 


And I went down to the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study where Einstein worked and 
I have a picture taken in front of his 
house. Things like that. And these expe- 
riences have been multiplying because 
seven years I’ve taken about fifteen short 
courses. From everybody I’ve received 
that extra—the second and third miles— 
in every way. 

“It’s the craziest thing, but the people 
in the labs I’ve taken think I went to 
Princeton. I did. 

“It has been incredible that from such 
a distance I can feel so much heart.” 





(L. to R.) Laurie Ferguson, David Perkins, Dean 
Massa, James Logan... 


... Steven Clark, Cathy Grier, Mark Carlson 





and got together at General Assembly. 


Susan Dunlap, PTS alumna and former delegate 
Sandra Brawders, Steven Clark, Carlos Wilton, 
Karen Haak and David Perkins. 


At the Seminary Banquet of the Assembly 

PTS faculty member, Dr. Katharine D. Saken- 
feld, a Commissioner from the New Brunswick 
Presbytery, confers with Frederick R. Wilson 
(SOB), newly elected Associate General Direc- 
tor for Ecumenical and Interchurch Relations 
of the United Presbyterian Program Agency. 
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M.Div. Middler “‘Bert’’ Mayne (L.) and John S. 
McClure, a first-year Ph.D. student, participated 
in a PLOWSHARE-sponsored arms forum, 
“Tdolatry and Indecision.” 


Se ant easier om 


The Princeton Seminary Choir, under the direc- 
tion of James H. Litton, was in concert. 
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The Princeton Seminary Gospel Choir presented 
its spring concert. 





Student views 
The interviewing 


With graduation less than a week away as 
I write this, seniors at Princeton Seminary 
are caught in that odd time warp in which 
their attention is simultaneously con- 
sumed with recalling the past three or 
four years of their seminary experience, 
and looking ahead to jobs, more school- 
ing or the unknown. They are caught up 
with feelings of nostalgia, joyful antici- 
pation and sometimes fear. 

For all seniors, much of the last year 
at seminary is spent in preparing for what 
comes after graduation. For Presbyterians, 
the fall is filled with studying for ordina- 
tion exams and preparing dossiers before 
the interview marathon in the spring. In 
anticipating ordination exams I began to 
study while taking a year off to do a 
church internship. Unexpected surgery 
prevented my return to Princeton in Sep- 
tember for the beginning of my senior 
year. I was able to take and pass my ex- 
ams, but I was not ready for the real 
problems that awaited me when I came 
back to campus in January. 

In the midst of classes and jobs I at- 
tempted to finish my dossier, circulate it 
to countless individuals and churches, and 
be interviewed by the vast number of 
people who come to campus to talk with 
applicants. At times it seemed impossible 
to juggle so many tasks. Often classes 
seemed to be left by the wayside. This is 
sad, since for many of us it will be the 
last opportunity for concentrated learn- 
ing. 

Emotions during this time period run 
high, and are aroused by many problems. 
There are the frustrating interviews—the 
ones in which the interviewer is 45 min- 
utes late, has not read your dossier in ad- 
vance, and closes by saying he or she will 
be in touch with you, but never contacts 
you again. There are the infuriating inter- 
views—those so blatantly sexist that you 
realize the only reason the individual or 
committee is seeing you is the Seminary’s 
equal opportunity policy. There are also, 
however, those situations which become 
more than interviews, when two believ- 
ers in Christ spend time with each other 
and exchange their stories with one 
another. It is these encounters which 
make the process worthwhile. Securing 
the position even becomes insignificant as 
two individuals simply enjoy getting to 
know each other and share their faith and 
vision of ministry. 





Many seniors have now come to the 
end of this search. They have received 
calls and know where they will be after 
graduation. Their feelings run from ela- 
tion to relief to fear. At one time or 
another in this process we all seem to ex- 
perience the fear that goes with worrying 
about our capabilities of handling this 
huge task of ministering to God’s people. 
We wonder if we are ready for the re- 
sponsibility, after only three years of 
preparation. Those who have calls must 
now face this in a real and specific way. 

Others still in the midst of the search 
process may not know where they will 
be after next Tuesday. Their emotions 
range from anxiety to excitement about 
the future. It can be frightening to com- 
plete this part of our journey and not 
know what lies ahead, but it can also be 
exciting to wait and see what God has in 
store. I have not yet received a call, but 
the grace of time is on my side, since I 


will be attending classes here until August. 


I will have to wait to see if the anxiety 


sets in then. 


Most members of this year’s gradu- 
ating class seem to be seeking calls rather 
than jobs. There is an awareness that the 
business of ministry is not like entering a 
secular occupation. I have been saddened 
to see some friends in recent graduating 
classes leave the ministry after a year be- 
cause that important first position was 
not right. There seems to be a real aware- 
ness among individuals now in the search 
process that we are not seeking just jobs 
to perform and be paid for, but calls to 
serve God’s people. 

At times, during these four years at 
Princeton Seminary, I have felt frustrated, 
discouraged by this long process. None- 
theless, I know that I have been called to 
serve in the ministry of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and I look forward to discovering 
the place God has for me in ministering 
to His Church. 


Deena L. Candler 
(M.Div. Senior) 
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Gift annuities serve 


both 
eminary and donor 


For some thirty-five years now the mis- 
sion of Princeton Seminary has been ad- 
vanced through gifts made to it by means 
of Charitable Gift Annuities. These have 
come from alumni/ae, as well as from 
other friends of the Seminary. 

Gifts of this type not only further the 
goals and purposes of the Seminary, but 
also have advantages to the donors that 
are both immediate and long range. The 
donor. for example, in exchange for 
money or assets in the amount of 
$1,000.00 or more receives a fixed in- 
come for life, which may extend also to 
a designated beneficiary. The rate of re- 
turn is frequently more attractive than 
many other forms of investment and is 
largely tax free. An income tax charitable 
deduction may also be taken by the don- 
or. as determined by U. S. Treasury tables 
established for that purpose. These tables 
also govern the portion of the donor’s in- 
come from the annuity that is tax-free. 


If the annuity is funded by appreciated 
securities or property, capital gain for tax 
purposes is reduced and often eliminated. 
Other advantages may include the elim- 
ination or reduction of the Federal estate 
tax. as well as probate and estate adminis- 
tration cost savings. ; 

A Charitable Gift Annuity involves a 
formal contractual agreement between 
the donor and the Seminary, and those 
entering into such an agreement must be 
fifty years of age or older. Alumni/ae are 
encouraged to consider this means of pro- 
viding for the Seminary and to suggest it 
to others who would find satisfaction and 
fulfillment in participating in this way in 
the Seminary’s life and mission. 

For further information, please be in 
touch with either Dr. William H. Felmeth, 
Vice President, or Mr. Chase S. Hunt, 
Director of Planned Giving, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540, (609) 921-8300. 
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